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Arr. L—PREACHING THE EVANGEL 

EVERY man who is preaching the evangel is an evangelist. 
There is no reason why a peripatetic should monopolize the name. 
In the New Testament sense the evangel is the good news that the 
whole Book promulgates. First a Messiah, a world deliverer, fore- 
told and expected, unto whom all the prophets testify: the Son of 
God become the Son of man, who shall not fail nor be discouraged 
till he have set judgment in the earth; and the isles shall wait for his 
law of whose kingdom and glory there shall be no end. We have 
not sufficiently exalted the King and his kingdom. We have not 
believed strongly enough in his present and ultimate triumph. 
We look about and see evil in our high places. All men seem to be 
selfish, and evil practices corrupt the good. How will it all end? 
If we have any doubt let us get back with the fearful whom Gideon 
could not use. We have no place in the ranks, for we shall fight 
the fight of the half-hearted and fill the place of a better man. 
If you preach that the world is to wax worse and worse, and after 
all our preaching the world is to fret away the borders of the 
church, do not call that message an evangel. Church history 
proves that the ages when that doctrine has been most preached 
have been followed by spiritual declension of the most serious sort. 
Preach a victorious, not a defeated, Christ—a world leader who is 
mounting steadily and irresistibly to the high places of human 
hope. The cry of defeat never stirs like the shout of victory. The 
first note in the evangel must be the note of unconquerable faith. 


People need to know that Christ is not dependent upon their poor 
56 
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suffrages. They need to get their eyes open to his matchless 
power. He is Creator, and he shall be Judge. What we thought 
will make no difference as to the facts at the last assize. We do so 
much pleading, and we assume so much of the “eternally feminine,”’ 
that it needs, for the stirring of men who have blood in them, the 
bold, strong presentation of authority and power. Hear Christ 
saying, ‘‘ All power is given unto me in heaven and in earth.” He 
not only claimed it for himself, but he showed men that he was 
King by right of his royal nature. So Pilate said when he saw him 
in his deep humiliation. A diadem was on his brow that shone 
through the matted thorns and that shines to-day with ever- 
increasing splendor. All art and literature, all moralities and 
philanthropies, hail him King—the unmatched Galilean; he the 
power of every righteous throne; he the menace of every evil man 


and method, hastening them to their own undoing and waiting in 
patience till the world shall own him King of kings. Stand the 
Man of Nazareth against all other men and gods, and marvel at the 
measureless altitude of his uplifted head. Bring the dusty pil- 
grims who have sought through all the ages for the Universal King 


that they may bring their homage. Hear them say, “We have 
seen his star and are come to worship him.” Turn the light on him. 
Let crities cavil, let pessimists wail, there is one sufficient answer: 
it is the “erystal Christ.’”’ Let us thunder out the climax of that 
first pentecostal sermon : “ Let all the house of Israel know assuredly 
that God hath made that same Jesus, whom ye crucified, both 
Lord and Christ.” The second note in the evangel is the humilia- 
tion of Christ. I see my own great want by the length of the chain 
let down to reach me. It is when I measure myself with the 
Christ of the cross that I see how miserable and undone I am, and 
it is then that I am most persuaded of his Kingship. If my lost 
condition was such as to send this royal soul to the cross for the 
love he had for me, it ought to break my heart not to make my 
answer a quick and glad “I will!’ You need not tell me I am a 
sinner. I know it when I look at him. If he is the measure of a 
man, O wretched man that Iam! I have seen hundreds who said, 
“T am as good as other men,” and they sat unmoved to all my 
appeals, but when they were minded to go with me to the cross, 
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and let me show them him who hung upon it, then there was no 
more spirit in them, and they said, “God be merciful to me a sinner.” 
Now we are at the heart of the evangel. Here is good news indeed. 
Preach it as if it were. Let ours be the joy which the messenger 
has when he bears the pardon of a governor to the condemned. 
Let ours be the haste of one who fears he comes too late; and let 
every word declare the abounding delight of one who carries life to 
those who were dead. Dawson quotes Dr. Burton as saying in his 
Yale Lectures: “It has been the sin of my life that I have not always 
taken aim. I have been a lover of subjects. If I had loved men 
more, and loved subjects only as God’s instrument of good for men, 
it would have been better and I should have more to show for my 
labor under the sun.”’ 

There are two things which must characterize the preaching 
of the cross: First, a man must himself be crucified. Not simply 
that he has known an hour when his earthly ambitions were nailed 
to the cross, but rather that he shall daily prove himself to be the 
self-less man—one who counts not his own life and ease dear unto 
himself. Men speedily find out that he is ready to be 
for them, and when the world sees the marks « 
palms of the church it will be no longer faithless 
The second, and irresistible, force of the evangel is in the 
tone that thrills it. If you do not care for men, and “ care to care 


you cannot speak the word with power. You are a hireling and 
the sheep are not yours, and they know it. It is the voice that h 


} 


laughter and tears in it that moves men’s souls, and it does it be- 
cause it is the voice of human sympathy. That is the note which 
the weary world misses in so much that is said from the pulpit 
Years spent in college and seminary in gathering informatio: 
about the history of the church and the Book lead unconsciously 
to the exalting to the first place of matters purely erudite. It 1 
enough to humiliate the scholar to find by actual experience what 
a small part the things he has learned play in the work he is called 
to do. They are not without great value, but they gain that 
value when relegated to the place they ought to occupy—that 
of helps and not ends. I have seen the soldiers in Fortress Monroe 
at their round of daily toil. As I passed through the schoolroom 
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I found them busy with ballistics. I saw great curves and found 
them applying the principles of algebra and trigonometry to their 
trajectories; but a little later there was the booming of cannon, and 
I found that the men who drew curves in the morning were proving 


them in the afternoon by actual experiment. They were actually 


doing the thing which would be required of them in the thick of 
the fight. It is a thousand pities to have men teach divine gun- 
nery who have never made a successful shot against the enemy. 
There is no immediate danger that our theological students will 
know too much, but there is a very imminent danger that their 
knowledge will be theoretical rather than available. In the 
present crisis of the church the most important chair in our schools 
is that of practical theology, and the man to fill it is the one who 
has shown by years of success that he knows how to do the thing 
he is set to teach. We ask our young men to be masters in revival 
work. Who shall instruct them in that most important part of 
their ministry? Certainly not the man who knows so little about 
the practical details of such work that he is as helpless in a revival 
as a landsman in command of a man-o’-war. 

I have said that it is the heart note that rises above every 
other in the proclamation of the evangel. Only the man with the 
yearning soul is of any account with the evangel. If he can sleep 
nights and be content days, whether men heed his message or not, 
it proves that he has a stony heart. Whatever outward perfec- 
tions he has they are those of a marble statue and not of a living 
man. Why are we not burning with the zeal that consumed our 
Master and sent him to nights of prayer and Gethsemanes of 
anguish? Is it our faith or our practice that is at fault? Do we 
believe men are lost and that Christ alone can save them, or is it 
that men are conscious that our lives are too indolent and our lips 
too impure to sound so high a note? How insidious are the foes of 
a minister! Is he trimming his sails for some official port? What 
a miserable voyage he will make! Has he ambition to be known 
as a great preacher by critics of the form of things? How soon 
he will lose the power of his message! Does he seem to say, — Look 
9 


at me and see how_scholarly I am”? Then his critics will go out 


as from any other performance, and the spiritual will say, “There 
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was no cross and no Easter, and we saw but a little man where we 
hoped to see Jesus only.” How sloth cuts the nerve of him who 
brings the evangel! If he has a corner in the study, or hides on the 
sofa, have at him! You two cannot occupy the same pulpit. Do 
not dawdle. Be in dead earnest, or the fine, subtle power of your 
ministry is ended. If you have the heart note its expression wi'l 
be direct and genuine to the last degree. How many preachers 
are conscious of one vocabulary for use in the pulpit and quite 
another which they use in daily intercourse, in the questions which 
they discuss with men and the revelations which they make to 
their friends of their purposes and desires! It was said of Henry 
Clay that he made his friends with one vocabulary and lost the 
presidency with another. We wonder now that such bombastic 
high-flown sentences, full of sheer buncombe, passed for great 
speeches a century ago. Our age will have none of them. It 
knows that the language which a man uses when he talks about 
the things which interest him in daily life is the language that 
reveals the man. I listened in the courts to a man pleading for 
the life of his client, and I marked the words he used. Every one 
the shrine of a thought. Every one so simple that the most un- 
lettered man in the jury knew its meaning. His message swayed 
him. He felt that it was life or death that day, and the dread 
alternative was in the venture of his speech. What a lesson for 
him who pleads for souls! What an impertinence our sesquipeda- 
lian words really are in the sight of God and of thoughtful men! If 
one thinks that simple, soulful words are easily spoken, and that 
they are the sign of lack of preparation, let him try to use them, 
and he will discern his mistake. The great masters, and not the 
tyros, are the men of simple speech. Just in proportion as one’s 
theme fills the soul of the cultivated man will his presentation ol 
it become powerful. “It is with words as with sunbeams—the 


more they are condensed the deeper they burn.”’ Then, too, we 


are quite inclined to talk of our spiritual attainment in superlatives. 


We must use a smaller vocabulary or get a larger experience. 
The age is a direct one. It is the age of small books, of short 


addresses, of thirty-minute sermons—‘“ with a leaning to the side 


of mercy.”” When a man talks as if he meant it, his soul flashing 
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out at his eyes, his words throbbing with deep concern, art and 
method forgotten in the tremendous sweep of the evangel over his 
own soul, then men are likely to listen and to come again. Preach- 
ing is the art of persuasion in its highest form, and nothing that 
gives power with men is alien to it. 

Some objections to the continuous presentation of the evangel 
in the form which men call revivals ought to be met. There are 
two methods with which every minister should be familiar: The 
first is sometimes called “a perennial revival.’’ That doubtless 
means a constant condition of spiritual alertness in which it would 
be in perfect harmony with the spirit of things for one to make 
profession of his purpose to lead a Christian life. It goes without 
saying that this is the normal condition of every Christian church, 
but something more than this is necessary if the church is to do 
its greatest work in any community. A certain intensity which 
is the result of cumulative thought and effort is necessary to 
bring the church to its highest efficiency and the community to 
the realization of its need. The concentration of the entire 
strength of faith and effort upon a particular case produces mar- 
velous results. It is the bringing of stick to stick and fire to fire 
for a great conflagration. Nothing can be more reasonable and 
philosophie than special and protracted revival services. It is the 
plan adopted to push any great reform. It is the method of every 
political campaign. There is a power in it that is a wonder even 
to those who have most used it. But it must be pressed with holy 
daring. It must not stop short of victory. Many a pastor has 
been defeated because he dared too little. A week of such services 
may be apparently fruitless, but we have never known, in our 
own experience, a month to pass without a great victory. The 
energy which will make a month gloriously successful will be of 
comparatively little effect when spread over a year. The preacher 
of the evangel in such a service must himself be under the power of 
the Holy Spirit. He will be consumed with the zeal of his great 
task, and being so aroused will be able to stir those with whom he 
consorts. There will be little objection to overcome on the part 
of worldly officials when their pastor’s heart is afire. The aroma 
of prayer will be about him, and all men will take knowledge of him 
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that he has been with Jesus. The conditions must be peculiar 
that do not call for at least a month of special revival services in 
every church. If that should transpire in Methodism it would 
be worth a hundred thousand souls through the stretch of her vast 
borders. Of course it will be said that such method is mechanical 
and forced, and, equally of course, such a remark will reveal lack 
of experience in the one who makes it. God is always ready. It 
is his people who are waiting. The air is full of Pentecosts which 
have never come down because there was no resting place for the 
cloven tongues. The thoughtless may talk of working up an 
interest, and such a work of grace is called a “man-made revival,” 
but we have always found God ready to honor the work of men 
done in harmony with his will as revealed in his Word. It is a fair 
question to ask whether the man-element is more apparent in the 
stagnation of a dead church or in the efforts which make it possible 
for God to crown the work of faith with his sanction and abundant 
blessing. The preacher of the evangel must first commune with 
God until he gets the burden of souls upon him. He must be in 
love with the souls for whom Christ died and count everything 
secondary to the winning of them. It is not enough to please men. 
It is not enough to stir them. They must be won. It is the only 
test of our ministry, the test of its spiritual power. 

There is truth in the words we hear from honored sources: 
“Evangelism is bringing the evangel or gospel into contact with 
the unsaved, and it is for contact, not conversion, that the church 
is responsible.” But that statement of the truth is so partial that it 
is responsible for many a failure. Men have taken refuge in ‘t 
from the result of a nerveless and half-hearted deliverance of the 
truth. God only can bring final deliverance to the soul, but until we 
have trodden the path toward the Promised Land to where the brine 
of the Red Sea is flying in our face we have no right to stand still 
and wait his power. For preachers who have eyes to see a new 
day is dawning. The signs of the times are blood-red in their 
intensity, and no man who has any fitness to wear the prophet’s 
garb or exercise his function can fail to heed them. Why is it 
that men like Hillis and Dawson are taking up Burton’s lament as 
to the aimlessness of their past ministry, and are going to halls and 
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parks and other strange places to preach the evangel? These men 
are liberal enough and literary enough not to be classed with 
literalists and fanatics. They will tell you that they have seen a 
vision and heard a call, and they must be true to them or cease 
to preach. The critics have had their day and done their work. 
Some of them have labored to good purpose, and our children will 
build tombs for some whom we have stoned. The foundations of 
our faith, unmoved by scientific and philosophical pickax, seem 
stronger now than ever. But just now we are not talking much 
about critics—high or low—nor are we constrained above measure 
by either scientific or theological narrowness. Bishop Hall said, cen- 
turies ago, “The most useful of all our theological books would be 
one with the title De Paucitate Credendorum,” of the fewness of 


the things necessary to be believed. This, in substance, the people 


are saying to us to-day. They do not give first place to sermons 
on the puzzling books of the Bible. They are satisfied that they 
have been the victims of some religious pettifogging. They have 
found out at last that the interest of the book of Jonah does not 
lie in the anatomy of the whale or the time it would take a fish to 
make chyme and chyle of a prophet. It finds the lesson of the 
book is as fresh as its own last pang of conscience. It is in a single 
sentence: The man who runs away from God and duty will eternally 
get into trouble, and he who repents, though he has no more light 
than a heathen, will find the merey of God. This new evangelism 
was not born in the pulpit nor in the homes of the ministry but of 
the common people, and in that it followed in the footsteps of 
every great reformation from the days of Savonarola to those of 
Evan Roberts. One of the marvels of it is that men whom we 
have called liberals, or something worse, have been among the 
first to heed the message. They have stopped reading literary 
essays and have gone to preaching with tears in their voices. They 
have left their pulpits and preached from the tail of a cart. They 
have renounced the scholarly ease of one essay a week and have 
counted it a joy to preach bareheaded in the market every day 
and have said, in holy abandon, “ What’s the use of dying of bacilli 
when one might die of hard work?” 

Nowhere is the changed attitude of the ministry more apparent 
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than in Greater New York. It was in some respects the greatest 
day the city ever saw, religiously, when in the early summer scores 
of preachers, many of them from the first pulpits, so-called, in the 
city, gathered at noon, by permission of the city authorities, or 
the steps of the City Hall to inaugurate a great movement to reach 
the people during the summer in the streets and parks. All op- 
position seemed to melt away. Enemies and critics of the move- 
ment became friends, and the city opened all her streets and squares 
to the proclamation of the evangel. Thousands of men gathered 
every Monday thereafter on the steps of the Custom House, in 
front of the Stock Exchange, and elsewhere, and incaleulable good 
was done. Men who had not heard the gospel since they were 


children were moved to come back to the faith of their youth, and 


the whole city was moved by the spectacle of the men who are 


preaching to the wealth and culture of the city and to crowded 
churches coming to stand on the street corner like any 
servant to entreat men to come to God. All summer this work 
has gone on, in tent and public square, to the blessing of the entire 
city and the salvation of many. The people are asking us to pre ach 
the evangel with the simplicity, self-denial, and heartfelt fervor 
which I have indicated. They ask bread and will not be satisfied 
with astone. What led most of us to preach was a passion for the 
souls of men. Has the passion cooled? One of our bishops recalled 
before our preachers’ meeting the thrilling experience of his call to 
preach. He showed himself to us kneeling in the melting snow in 
an agony of prayer, and asked himself tearfully if he was willing 
to do the same thing now. Come back to the old love by way of 
the closet; come back to the old joy by way of the same old cross; 
preach the old evangel, which is ever new, and preach it with a 
loving heart, and the world, which has been cold to you, will crowd 
once more to listen. 

Whatever the professors may say, the sermon which God and 
angels call great is the sermon which greatly does the thing for 


which every sermon should be preached. 
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Art. IL—EMOTIONAL VALUES IN RHYTHMIC FORMS 


Tue church has a great heritage in its hymns, and we ought 
to guard them jealously, make use of them freely, and, if possible, 
retain the inspiration that gave them birth. A well-known writer 
on psychology, whose premature death cut short one of the most 
prominent of careers, in a work upon esthetics divides life into three 
sections: religion, morality, and art. Remarking on the inroads 
that modern exact science has made upon the conventional foun- 
dations of the first two, religion and morality, he finds it striving 
to reduce art to a subordinate place among the playthings of life, 
rather than the realities. The richest and highest of all the arts, 
poetry, it would treat in this patronizing way, as if, finally, it were 
not serious. Now, hymnology is not only in the domain of religion, 
but also of art. It is wsthetic in a concentrated fashion or it is 
nothing. Consequently, in any appeal made to the thinking man 
to resist the’ overweening claims of science, the apologist ought to 
make full use of the theme of consecrated hymns. Hymns are 
at the very heart of true :estheticism and real art. Keats was 
right when he said that “a thing of beauty is a joy forever.” Our 
hymns are so, superlatively. We come into conscious life singing 
them; departing saints leave this life with the sweet music in their 
ear. One of the glorious elements in true esthetics is the universal 
unselfish appeal present in a thing of beauty; it is open to all to 
enjoy, and loses nothing of its power to bring pleasure by the abun- 
dance of its bounty. This is also a great fact in religion, which is 
love in its highest form; it gives, and grows fuller and greater in the 
giving. As hymns are both religious and esthetic they have a 
double share of this attribute. I believe that poetry and prose 
differ as essentially as psalmody differs from sermonizing. 


It is conceded by thinkers that we have not yet arrived at a 


consistent basis for the treatment of rhythm in verse. So far 
most that has been done has been of a tentative kind, with little 
agreement among investigators as to the final distinction between 
poetry and prose. The fact of a disputed frontier territory, how- 
ever, in no way throws doubt on the distinctness of the two realms. 
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This will easily be admitted. But it is always best to have, if 
possible, no disputed frontier at all; and to this position I believe 
we are coming. Now, the difference is at bottom a psychological 
one, the appeals of prose and poetry being radically different. 
Prose may masquerade as poetry, and poetry may vapor as prose; 
but there is an instinctive feeling of poaching or usurpation when 
either enters the realm of the other. The department of experi- 
mental psychology has but recently asserted itself in the scientific 
world, and to it we must look for additional light on this disputed 
subject. Historical students of poetry have been offering sug- 
gestions drawn from their investigations, but these investigations 
are to be supplemented by the experiments of the experimental 
psychologist made up on the rhythmic human frame. The most 
suggestive remark that I know of regarding poetry in its funda- 
mental constructive aspect is that of M. Souriau, found in his 
Théorie de |'Invention and quoted by Professor Gummere in his 
excellent and learned work, The Beginnings of Poetry: “One loves 
to feel the idea bending and adjusting itself to the rules of verse, 
and the verse yielding to the demands of the idea.’’ We know that 
as soon as a poem is fairly started it is harnessed in a way that a 
prose theme refuses to submit to. Its ideas are so far at the mercy 
of the emotional possibilities and limitations of the particular 
verse structure chosen. It is as if a man should jump on horse- 
back and receive the additional power and possibilities that come 
from using the qualities of a noble animal; but at the same time he 
must surrender numerous other liberties so long as he remains in the 
saddle. Much the same conditions of interest are present in horse- 
manship as are referred to in M. Souriau’s statement. An accom- 
modation results that is the more admirable the better are the ad- 
justments and sympathy between horse and rider. Sometimes the 


steed allows the rider a.minimum of eaprice. For instance, in the 


sonnet the rules laid down are so rigid that the performance is 


almost like a circus feat. But in other cases the rider can change 
his gait at will. A good many years ago I became aware of such a 
subtle change of gait, to keep up the analogy of the horseman. 
The lines seemed to trot or gallop, like a horse and rider, with the 
particular emotion. This modification was present in lyrics where 
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the triple rhythm was plentifully sown with trochees or iambs. 
Now, these variations were not admitted capriciously; they could 
be foreseen, and in all cases accounted for, wherever the poet was 
evidently master of his art. Some of the most striking results I 
embodied in a paper to be found in the Proceedings of the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh. The whole investigation lets the inquirer 
into the peculiarities of the mental make-up ofthe writers. Brown- 
ing is always constructive from the ethical side; he has a distinet 
terminus a quo and another terminus ad quem. Or, to speak in 
terms of physics, his movement is parabolic. The curve of “ Abt 
Vogler”’ is particularly interesting. It proceeds from a meridian 
line, soars up, descends, rises to less height, and then comes down 
to earth again; to “the C major of his life.” 
BROwNING’s “ ABT VOGLER” 


ul ly Vv vu wwe x n 


110 110 


The third stanza of “the pinnacled glory” reaches 118 sylla- 
bles; in the eighth stanza, where the glory is “Gone! and the good 
tears start,” the syllables fall to 109. The “C major”’ of this life is 
at 110. 

Tennyson’s “THe May QuEEN” 
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The first mood, ending in a stanza of 65 syllables, repre- 





sents exhilaration; the second mood, ending with a stanza of 
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53 syllables, represents depression; the third mood, with its final 
56, represents submission, or resignation. 

Tennyson is never parabolic in his movement; that is, he does 
not rise, soar, descend, and then recover himself, finally landing on 
a farther shore. He proceeds from mood to mood, seeming to carry 
the reader from one atmosphere to another. His “ May Queen,” 


instead of continuous progress, has three phases of a distinetly emo- 


tional kind. The three treatments are three artistic pre sentations, 


suggesting three pictures, his usual “cameo” work. 

The verse form of the ‘“‘ May Queen ”’ is seven-foot iambie with 
free anapestic substitution. If we allow one anapest for each 
line this will give an average line of 15 syllables and an average 
stanza of 60syllables. The first part is set in a mood of ebullient 
happiness, and will naturally contain an excess of anapests; the 
average stanza contains 61.27 syllables. The second is in a mood 
of the most poignant sadness and is naturally contractive; average, 
54.66 syllables. The last part deals with resignation and religious 
hope; average stanza, 56.07. The maximum stanza is the closing 
one of the first part, having almost a pirouetting movement 

“So you must wake and call me early, call me early, mother dear; 

To-morrow’'ll be the happiest time of all the glad New Year 


To-morrow’ll be of all the year the maddest, merriest day, 
For I’m to be Queen of the May, mother, I’m to be Queen of the May.’ 


It is the repetition of the opening stanza with the addition of the 
initial “So.’’ Mayor, in his English Versification, is in doubt 
whether to call this “So” an extra syllable— a catch—or to allow 
for eight syllables. I much prefer the first explanation. Note the 
tremendous drop from this 65 syllable stanza to the 55 syllable 
stanza with which the melancholy second part begins. It is a con- 
scious or unconscious artistic device of a very effective kind: 
“Tf you’re waking call me early, call me early, mother dear 
For I would see the sun rise upon the glad New Year 
It is the last New Year that I shall ever see, 
Then you may lay me low i’ the mould and think n 
Unconscious, I would call it. The intrusion of any triple, pir- 
ouetting movement into the last two lines would spoil the whole 
artistic effect. 
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In Evangeline the poet Longfellow has chosen a stanza which 
admits of expansion and contraction at will. An examination of 
the different paragraphs will show that the variations follow the 
line I have indicated. Recently I made a detailed examination of 
Goethe’s Hermann and Dorothea with remarkably successful 
results. The most interesting case is where the mother, in chapter 
ii, is describing the incidents of the fire which seemed to bring 
unmixed disaster to her household. The first part of her story 
is in contractive lines, giving a line below the median; but where 
she comes to describe the happiness that supervenes, beginning 
“Da erhob ich mich eilend,” it changes at once to the upper or 
expansive division; that is, if we take fifteen syllables as the 
median line for the hexameter verse the first half of her tale is 
15 minus, the second 15 plus. The pear tree comes twice into 
the narrative—once with sad associations, mother and son in grief; 
and once with happy associations, Hermann leading back his loved 
one. The first description is in lines that have a 15 minus average 
line; the second has a 15 plus average line. Goethe’s hexameters 
are translated into English hexameters, which I read with an in- 
quisitive feeling, to find if the translator had been conscious of this 
law. The translation proved to be wholly without any such man- 


ifestation of language sympathy. The lines flew up into the 


expansive clivision where the mood was sadness, and were much less 
expansive where the mood was cheerful or exhilarating. I 
had expected this, for it would have taken a miraculously good 
translator to reproduce this delicate feeling tone into another 
language, with so many other elements to take care of in the 
process. 

I think it will be found that Longfellow has failed to inject 
this quality into his “‘ Miles Standish,” which is not a part of himself 
like Evangeline. But this feeling tone manifests itself remarkably 
in his popular lyric, “The Bridge ”’ 


I 


I stood on the bridge at midnight, 
As the clocks were striking the hour 
And the moon rose o’er the city 
Behind the dark church tower 
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II 
I saw her bright reflection 
In the waters under me, 
Like a golden goblet falling 
And sinking into the sea 


Ill 
And, far in the hazy distance 
Of that lovely night in June, 
The blaze of the flaming furnace 
Gleamed redder than the moon 


I\ 
Among the long black rafters 
The wav ing shadows lay, 
And the current that came from the ocean 
Seemed to lift and bear them away, 
V 
As, sweeping and eddying through them, 
Rose the belated tide, 
And streaming into the moonlight 
The seaweed floated wide 
VI 
And like those waters, rushing 
Among the wooden piers, 
A flood of thoughts came o’er me 
That filled my eyes with tears 
VII 
How often, O how often, 
In the days that had gone by, 
I had stood on that bridge at midnight 


And gazed on that wave and sky! 


Vill 
How often, O how often, 
I had wished that the ebbing tide 
Would bear me away on its bosom 
O’er the ocean wild and wide! 


IX 
For my heart was hot and restless, 
And my life was full of care, 
And the burden laid upon me 
Seemed greater than I could bear. 
xX 
But now it has fallen from me; 
It is buried in the sea; 
And only the sorrow of others 


Throws its shadow over me 
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XI 
Yet whenever I cross the river, 
On its bridge with wooden piers, 
Like the odor of brine from the ocean 
Comes the thought of other years 


XII 
And I think how many thousands 
Of care-encumbered men, 
Each bearing his burden of sorrow, 
Have crossed the bridge since then. 


XIII 
I see he long procession 
ing to and fro 
The young heart hot and restless, 
And the old subdued and slow! 
XIV 
And for ever and for ever, 
As long as the river flows, 
As long as the heart has passions, 
As kk ng as li e has woes, 
XV 
The moon, and its broken reflection, 
And its shadows, shall appear 
Like the symbol of love in heaven 


And its waving image here. 


The emotional progress of the poem is as follows: a pleasant 


descriptive opening in the normal phase of emotion; then sad 
reminiscence; then a grateful revulsion; then sympathetic sadness; 
then an optimistic close—coming perhaps a little too abruptly to 
satisfy the logical connection. The stanza the poet has chosen 
for the conveyance of his thoughts is singularly elastic. With an 
anapestiec basis it allows of free iambic substitution, so that its 
variation in syllables fluctuates between 26 and 33. Any stanza, 
therefore, containing more than thirty syllables is above the 
average, while any below twenty-nine is below the average. The 


progress, numerically estimated, is given in the following chart: 


wmreeteun8bewii«@wmw srw Ww 
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\ very careful examination of similar meters has 


me, as I said, that a poet always choses a minimum of 

express sadness, or deep moral conviction, a maximu! 

to express physical or intellectual elation, and an inter 

ber to convey a neutral condition. A glance alons 

panying graphical line of syllabic rise and fall wills how clos 
Longfellow has kept to this law. When his “eyes were filled wit! 


1 


tears’’ the stanza is down at 26 syllables, but when the exhilaration 

of the odor of the ocean brine comes to refresh hi 

is up at 33. The pathos of life is present to him in 

cession’ of restless youth and subdued old age, and here t 

sinks to 27. He ends optimistically, and the closing is expansive 
The expansive factor all through is the ocean. After | 

had made the line m« chanically I studied its fluctuations with some 

interest VW hy did 1\ and Vill bulge? ] asked myself 

the only two stanzas before X and XI—which 

together containing a reference to the ocean. 

burden “is buried in the sea.” Brought up 

bred and born with the ocean breezes in his nostrils 

happy in recalling its fragrance. It is his “Lost 


with 
The sheen of the far-surroundi 
And islands that were the Hesperid 


Of all my bovish dreams 


“The sea-tides tossing free,” “The beauty and mystery of the ship 
and the magic of the sea,’ were constantly in his thoughts. 

is the clue to the interpretation of “ The Bridge,” 

effect of happy childhood memories. The “waving” deserib 
in verse IV is a message of love, and it properly recurs with thi 
ignificanece in the closing stanza. Considered in tl 

graphical line so mechanically constructed is instinct 


and gives vertebrate unity to the lyric. 


The measuring of syllables in lines and stanzas, 


arithmetically expressed norm for different kinds of \ 
from classical poetry. If we say that our civilization 1 con 
pound of three great elements—the Hebrew, the Grieco Latin, and 


the Teutonic—then neither the first nor the last of these literatures 
57 
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had such an arithmetical norm. Hebrew poetry with its balanced 
sentences had neither a standard line or stanza, nor had it rhyme. 
Teutonic literature, although some have credited it with an original 
tetrameter line, had alliterative poetry that submitted to no such 
irithmetical restriction. With the meeting of North and South, 
lowever, of Roman and Teuton, came stress in measured lines and 
the phenomenon of rhyme as a serious element in literature. It was 
then, I believe, that the tetrameter line asserted itself as a poetical 
norm for the new poetry 

An investigation of the Latin hymns of the church in the 
ages when Ambrose of Milan, himself a native of Tréves, and his 
successors were converting the Northern peoples to Christianity 
will show that practically all are couched in the tetrameter form, 
trochaie or iambic. The n arriage between North and South 
could take place on no other arrangement, for a return was thus 
made to the organic mood of the rhythmie human frame. Fouw 
pulse beats are translated into four stresses, and then follows the 
respiration. Iam far from denying that there are other rhythms 
in the human body besides the pulse and the breath, but none is 
nearly so compulsory. That they move together has been brought 
out in a series of experiments made by MM. Binet and Henri, of 
Paris. The relation is pract cally one to four. 

My previous investigations had shown me that intense moral 
conviction manifesting itself through verse demanded the simplest 
kind of rhythmical structure; here thought dominates the verse 
form and bends it into rigid simplicity. There is no curvetting o1 
pirouetting. Never in history had cultured men made it so defi 
nitely their end to change the minds of others as when the Roman 
missionaries went forth to Christianize the rude peoples of the 
North. Baldwin, in his criticism of Groos’s “ Play of Animals,”’ is 
right in stating that there is a final quality in art that play does not 
explain or throw light upon—the outreach to the conviction of 
truth. Rhythmic form and rhyme among Northern peoples gained 
their distinctive character when, in the early missionaries of the 
Latin Church, the outreach toward conviction of truth became a 


passion. Historians remarking upon the conversion of the Teu- 


tonie peoples state that it was effected first of all by the hymns of 
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the church. Now from the “ Lucis largitor splen 

303) to the “Jesu, dulcis memoria”’ of Bernat 

remained the standard meter, seldom departe: 

continued in modern times in the doxology of Ken, “ Praise 
God, from wh ill blessin , mn itis’s When | 
survey the wondrous cross,” in Cha ley’s “Jesus, Lover 
| my soul, and 

meters are tested in the psychological laboratory, 1 


of Ages’’ come out: four stresses. four pulse-bea 


respiration And so with others of the same ki 


Readers will be sur} rised to fir 


cherished hymns, especially those of 
employ this simple four-beat 


} 
cr} 


theistic hymns, Addison's “The spaci 
Holmes’s “ Lord of all be ing, throned afar vhat are known a 
the “Jesus hymns so de: to the Wesleys—such as inzendori 
‘Christi Blut und Gerechtigkeit,’ 

“Jesus, thy blood and righteousne 

thy people meet,’ Frances Ri 

it be,”’ or Charlotte Elhott 

mere aspiration hymns are not 

“Nearer, my God, to thee,” ev 

for yearning is not so strong and vital as con 

then say that, if the outreach to the conviction 

heart of all that is highest in ewsthetics, hymi rit 

fact. Oliver Wendell Holmes’s theory, expounded it 

found in the volume entitled Stray Pages from an ‘ 

Life, in which he finds in Seott’s romantic verse a poetieal nor 
ought therefore, I think, to be modified LO necessar’ 
to go back to a time when religion mad , its handmaid and 
Christian hymns hac their birth 


* 


euedtocs Dre 
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Arr, IIL—SAINT FRANCIS OF ASSISI 


We of to-day, proud of the achievements of our own eiviliza- 
tion, are fond of speaking of the centuries preceding the Renais- 
sance as the Dark Ages, as if ignorance and darkness were their 
chief, if not only, characteristics. Modern scholarship, however, 
is beginning to show more and more how vast was the influence 
exerted by those centuries on the world’s history, and men are 
coming no longer to regard this period of transition with contempt 
or condescension, but with ever-increasing interest and oftentimes 
with genuine admiration. Few centuries have been more fraught 
with potentiality if not with accomplishment than the twelfth and 
thirteenth. If was then that arose the free imperial cities all over 
Europe, the development of which gradually undermined the whole 
structure of Feudalism and laid the foundation of constitutional 
government. It was then that the almost fabulous number of 
great cathedrals were begun which have been the admiration and 
amazement of mankind, and which we of to-day often find it 
difficult to keep even in repair. It was then that the sister arts of 
painting and sculpture began their upward progress toward per- 
fection, leaving all along their triumphant pathway those works 
which are among the priceless possessions of mankind. But the 


most potent influence of these ¢poch-making centuries was in 


the profound stirring up of men’s hearts, the deep revival of spirit- 


1"] 


ual religion, which swept like a mighty tidal wave over Europe 
and which shook to its very foundations the hierarchical system 
of the Roman Church.» We are apt to look on the Reformation 
as a sudden outbreak of evangelical religion, as the sole work of a 
few men—Luther, Zwingli, Calvin. But when we examine more 
closely the genesis of that movement we find, here as elsewhere in 
the human and natural world, that there are no cataclysms, but 
that all great movements have been preparing for centuries, 
“broadening slowly down from precedent to precedent.” If we 
cast a bird’s-eye glance over the history of Western Christianity 
we see two distinct influences at work: the one objective, the other 


1 


subjective—on the one hand, the upbuilding of the stupendous 
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tructure of the Roman Church, with its complicated hierarchy, 
its claims of universal overlordship, and its scholastie theology 
on the other hand, we see, from the days of the pos lic chureh 
to the present, the stream of spiritual, pre rsonal, evans al religion 


flowing down the centuries, sometimes pure, sometimes mixed wit] 


mysticism and strange superstitions—for the most part hidden, 


though at times broadening out beneath the open sky—but neve 
flowing full and deep until after the Reformation. 

The essence of what we now know as Protestantism existed 
in many respects mingled with other things, it is true—throughout 
all the Dark and Middle Ages, almost always, however, under the 
stigma of here Sy; it is found in the conduct if not in all th teaching 
of the Cathari, who, in addition to the Manichwan doctr 
the good and evil powers, believed in living lives patterned after 
Christ; it is found in the Albigenses, who had the same doctrin 
as the Cathari without their Manichzism, and who were destroyed 

at most iniquitous of all crusades, instigated by Saint Dom- 
nie, promulgated by Pope Innocent III, and e: i out to the 


bitter end by Simon de Montfort; it is found in tl lensians, 
the Poor Men of Lyons, who sought to lay up for themselves treas 
ures in heaven rather than on earth—lived lives of poverty, went 
about preaching the doctrines of pure religion, cheerful 
persecution, dying joyfully at the stake for their 

these sects fell under the ban of the church, thei 

stigmatized as hereties and suffered persecution 

Their doctrines, however, lived after them, not o 


purged and purified, centuries later in the crucible of 


tion, but carried on by their contemporaries in the 
church itself. The essence of the Franciscan religion is 
Waldensians, joined to loyalty and obedience to the Ron 
The predecessor of Saint Francis was just as m 
the Poor Man of Lyons, as Fra Gioachino de’ Fiore, 
monk living high up among the mountains of Calabria. 

In the year 1209 a vast army under Simon de Montfort pa 
like a destructive fire over the beautiful hills and valle ys of 
vence, sent by Pope Innocent III to extirpate heresy 


sword. Villages were burnt, fields laid waste, flourishi 
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besieged, captured, and destroyed; thousands and tens of thousands 
of men, women, and children were slain. On February twenty- 
fourth, of this sume year, 4 young man twenty-seven years old wa 
present al the celebration ol tna in the little chapel ol Saubltu 
Maria della Porziuncula ti mule or two trom the Umbrian ciLy Ol 
(Assisi. The gospel for the day was from the tenth chapter of 
Matthew, and as the youn an heard the familiar words: “Go, 


preach, saying the kingdo of heaven is at hand. Heal the sick, 


cleanse the lepers, raise tl dead, cast out devils: freely ye have 


vive,” a ne light broke into his soul; he felt that 


received, freely g 
he understood the will of Christ to him-ward as he never had done 
before. “Immediately,” says Saint Bonaventura, “with great joy 
he eried out, ‘These are the things which I wish and desire with all 
my heart and with all my mind;’ whereupon he straightway 
loosened the sandals from Ss leet, cast away his wallet and his 
staff, and began to go about calling upon all men to repent.’ Yet 
this scene, so striking, so fraught with consequences for the Roman 
Chureh—nay, for the whole Christian world—was on the part of 
Saint Francis of Assisi only the climax of a long period of seeking 
after God if haply he might find him. The story of the conversion 
of men of great religious genius is always an interesting one, whether 

be Martin Luther, rising to his feet halfway up the Santa 
Sealu at Rome, erving, “The just shall live by faith;’’ or John 
Wesley in the little roon rh Alcte rsgate Street listening, with heart 
strangely Wirth Within | to the reading of Luther’s Pretace to 
the Kpistle to the Romar r Martin Boehm, founder of the 
Chureh of the United Brethren in Christ, kneeling beside his plow 
in the fertile fields of his Pet Vivania tarm No less interesting 
is the story of the conversion Saint Francis. Born at Assisi, in 
1182, the son of wealthy parents, he had lived a wild and eareless 
life: had loved rich garments. banquets, gay companions, and 
seemed little destined to come one who should induee other 
men to ineur voluntarily and cheerfully the privations of pov- 
erty. There are certain definite steps in his conversion from the 
world to Christ. In 1202 war broke out between Assisi and Pe 
rugia; a battle was fought in the plain between the two cities, and 


io NCIS was { ike! prisone remaining in Perugia a veal 
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Although he spent Unis | 

yet he must have had 
frivolity of his early life 
suffered a prolonged and serious 
he left the house on¢ day, leani 
beautiful Umbrian plain, which h 
pleasure But somehow 

felt that ; change h 

spring in Umbria, th 

with towns and villag 

left his heart cold 

it came to Word 

men through sick) 


although thx 


From that time on 

feeling of discontent and 

knew not what, haunted his 

in pleasure; he resumed his interé 
was present at their banquets, 
cavaleades. He joined the troops 


making an expedition to Naples 


III, but after extensive preparati 


miles, he had a vision—what it w: 
Assisi. He began to seek lonely 
1 } 17 


in wandering through tne held 


chapel ol Saint Damian about 


menting 
on the 


hac 
apy 
reas! 


pravel 


to him as if the Christ on the crucifix spoke to hir 


soul, his life, and his sf rvice His 
quaint medieval Latin of his biogra 
atum et haue fact 1m” est col elus ad 


Another day while o7 horsehac!] 


pher has it Ab illa hora vulnet 


memorr lami? ‘ } s19Ni< 


ahevins 
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natural impulse, he turned away; but almost immediately, being 
filled with remorse, he came back, gave the leper what money he 
had, and kissed his hand. He now gave up all his worldly pleasures, 
renounced his heritage, sold his fine clothes, wandered about in 
rags, was looked on as mad by his former companions, became 
an object of derision on the part of the children, and, hardest of all, 
was repudiated, beaten, and insulted by his father and brother. 
But in return for this he had a heart full of love and joy unspeakable ; 


as he went through the woods one day he broke out singing—he 


had a strong, sweet voice, we are told. Some robbers, attracted 


by his songs, came up and asked who he was. “I am the herald 
of a great King,” he said. They took away his cloak, flung him 
into a ditch filled with s1 Ow, saying, : Lo, there is your place, 
poor herald of God.” But d ring all these varied experiences he 
had not yet found his true home and voeation in this world. And 
so it was that the scene in the chapel of Saint Damian, on that day 
in February, 1209, formed the climax of his religious development. 


1 
il- 


I’'rom that time on he spent his life in the service of others, preac 
ing, caring for the sick, helping the poor, converting sinners. In 
such a life chronological records have but little place. The true 
events or crises are the facts connected with the man’s character 
and influence. We can sum up all that we need to know of out- 
vard events in few words: his birth in 1182; his imprisonment in 
Perugia in 1202; his final conversion in 1209; his visit to Rome 
and the oral confirmation of his First Rule by Innocent IIT; the 
journey to the Holy Land and his colloquy with the Sultan of Baby- 
lon; the gift by the Benedictine monks of Mount Subasio of the 
little chapel of the Porziuncula, which from that day became the 
headquarters of the Order; the journeys through Umbria and 
Tuscany, preaching and converting; the rapid increase in the 
number of his followers; the dissension in regard to the observance 
of the Rule which saddened the last years of his life; his reception of 
the stigmata in 1224, and his death on October 4, 1226. This, in 
brief, is a summary of the outer facts of his life. 

Above the high altar in the lower church at Assisi is a picture 
by Giotto representing the marriage of Saint Francis to poverty, 


the most touching of all the frescoes of that wonderful building 
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in, thin and ragged, holding out her hand to 
J 


o whom she is united by Christ. Before her a boy 
another points a long rod at her in scorn, while a 
et. This picture illustrates the ruling 
of the life of Saint Francis 
hose things—riches and honor 
his followers 
had to feed 
g or work for 
ry to < xistence, 
this life o -enforced 
lexampled 
the greater 
happiness is well expressed in 
Fioretti which tells us how, walking 
to Assisi with Fra Leone, he said that hap- 
in reputation for holiness, nor in the working 


lve rsal knowles ge, nol in the gilt of prophecy, 


lts, ré buffs, beatings, al har iships of all 
u Iness, and love Wri e down, O Brother 
erfect joy.’ This constant spirit of cheerful 

of the most striking things about his char 


everywhere, in the hut of the poor, in the 


} } 


the dens of those outeasts of medieval society, 
sweet and smiling face. In his Rule he mad 
Christian duty, and often rebuked his followers for 

holy. “My brother, why this sad face? Have you 

That concerns only God and yourself. Go and 

ind your brothers always wear a mien full 

it is not proper when one is in the service of God 

n and morose countenance.” These words remind 

involuntarily of that scene in Dante’s Inferno where the souls 
the mel incholy are plunged beneath the surface of a gloomy 

sh. “There is perhaps nothing,” says Ruskin, speaking of 
this passage of Dante, “more notable than the profound truth 
couched under the attachment of so terrible a punishment to 


sadness or sorrow.’ I do not know words that might with more 
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benefit be borne with us and set in our hearts against the minor 
regrets and rebelliousness than these simple ones: 
‘We were once sad 


In the sweet air made gladsome by the sun, 
Now in these murky settlings we are sad.’ 


What Dante taught in his symbolic vision Saint Francis taught 
by his own example. In this constant joy of his, his dislike to 
grieve others by his own sorrows, we have one phase of another 
of his most striking characteristics -his exquisite spirit of courtes) 
This he showed all his life long by example and precept. In the 
Fioretti we read how he sai to a noble cavalier who desired to 
become a member of the Order, “ Know, dearest brother | carissimo 
fratello], that courtesy is one of the attributes of God, who gives 
his sun and his rain to the just and the unjust through his courtesy 


and courtesy is sister to charity, which extinguishes hate and 


preserves love.”” The method of Saint Francis was not like that 


of the minister I once heard, who proclaimed from the pulpit, 


“Td break any man’s back if I could save his soul.” We might 
linger longer over these minor traits of Saint Francis, his perfect 
tact, his irenic spirit, his mansuetude—that quality so little known 
to-day that even the name is obsolescent, if not obsolete. But 
all these are dimmed by the greater glory of the one overwhelming 
passion of his soul in its triple form of love for man, love for nature, 
and love for God. No man since the days of the Saviour had a 
heart more overflowing with love; it was the great feature of his 
character, the motive of all his actions, the secret of that invincible 
attraction which he exercised over all men—nay, over all animals, 
if we may believe the many stories told of him. He loved the rich 
as well as the poor, and not merely the poor as well as the rich. 
After the sanction of the First Rule by Innocent ITT, in 1209, he 
sent his followers forth to preach, two by two, and an ong thes 
things he said to them, “ Let peace be still more in your heart than 
on your lips. Give to no one occasion of wrath and scandal 
Invite everybody to benignity, concord, and union. Take care 
not to judge and despise the rich who live in luxury and wear soft 


raiment, for God is their’ Lord as well as ours.” sut vet Saint 


Francis looked upon the poor and sick and needv as his neculiar 





brethren ihose who have had a glimpse Ol the horrors ol leprosy 


that awlul piague ol the Middle Ages, and the cruel measures taken 


by the well 1 rotect themselves from contamination out 


yt 


ie inZul satel 


LOUM 


OO! Ol ity of Saint | rancis than his constant 


ts ot h nantly, Not his the selfish pleas 


ervice Of tlh 


ires of those hermits, fai up among the lofty hilltops of Italy, who 


Dassed 
I 


| the long days and longer nights in prayer and contemplation, 
tal f mystic eestasy It is true that he had a 


vequiring thus e of my 


love for contemplation, and was often tempted to spend his life in 


at the same time he had another impulse toward 


To him as well as to the poet could 


lis CXCTCISe, b il 
» suffering world about him. 


ipplied the line Matthew Arnold 


bout 


wo desires toss al 
everish blood: 
im to the world without 
le 


solitud 


vO, and teach lIte et docete 


lt is not for our salvation that God has called us in his goodness, 
but also for thi ulvation of the people.” His love for men showed 
tself in his const ffort not only to relieve the | hysical suffer- 
ings and needs, not only to cheer and comfort their spirits, but to 
ls of clashing interests, civil discord, and war. Then 


lessen the evi 


is now, ther d between the rich and the poor; then, as 
now, there problems to settle. Saint Francis 
: pproach L all ese | rob! Sin a spirit ol love and brotherly 


kindness. ) intervened between the barons and the 


peasants about Assisi and persuaded the lords to 


sign a charter granting freedom to their serfs; in 1220 he exhorted 
the Guelphs ai hi ines of Bologna to peace; and when, shortly 
fore his death. a itter contest broke out between the bishop and 
he magistrat¢ he composed a new stanza to his Cantico 
lel Sole on t] ot peace and sent his friars to sing it to the 
warring parties. 


love of Saint Francis showed 
An invincible attraction 


Still another 


itself was in the mak 
eemed to lraw all unto him: thos who were rich. like Ber- 
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nardo da Quintavalle, common people like Fra Leone—il pecorello 
di dio, as he affectionately called him—poets like Fra Pacifico, 
noble lords like the Count of Chiusi, high church dignitari like 
the Cardinal Ostiense—later Pope Gregory IX—all these became 
his intimate friends, drawn to him by his strange magnetic influence. 
Of all his friendships however, none is more attractive than that 
for Santa Clara of Assisi. We catch a glimpse of this sweet girl-saint 
in the Fioretti, and in he r own legend we read how when only SIX- 
teen years old she, the daughter of a noble family of Assisi, heard 


Saint Francis preach ; how the words struck deep into her heart, 
and how, confirmed in her determination by him, she gave up the 
world to devote herself to God and to suffering humanity. It was 
a strange, picturesque sight, that night of the nineteenth of March, 
1212, when the young girl, fleeing her father’s house, was received 
by Saint Francis in the Porziuncula, and amid blazing candles and 
burning incense was tonsured and consecrated to the service of 
Holy Poverty. From this time on to the death of Saint Francis 


a genuine friendship existed between the two; yet their relations 


were marked by such perfect tact that no breath of suspicion has 


ever sullied the memory of this unique love of saint for saint. 
He wrote to her, counseled her, and from time to time visited her 
in the monastery of Saint Damian, where she had founded the 
Order of Clarissines. On one occasion a feeling of great cdiscour- 
agement came over him, a doubt as to the usefulness of his teaching 
and preaching. The temptation came to him whether it were 
not better to retire from the world and give himself up entirely to 
contemplation. So he sent Fra Masseo to Saint Clara asking her 
to pray God to show him what to do. And she answered: “Thus 
saith the Lord, that you should say to Saint Irancis that God has 
not called him into the world for himself alone, but that he should 
bear fruit of souls, and that many through him should be saved.” 
And Saint Francis, hearing this, rose up with great fervor and said, 
“Let us go, then, in the name of the Lord,” and so started out, 
filled with the Spirit} not knowing whither he went. It was on this 
occasion that, his heart overflowing with love and tenderness 
toward all God’s creatures, he preached the sermon to the birds 
near Bevagna, of which we shall speak later. 











One of the most beautiful chapters in the Fioretti tells how 


Saint Clara ate with Saint Francis at Santa Maria degli Angeli: how 
hefore the meal began he spoke of God so sweetly that the company 
orgot to eat, and sat there rapt in ecstasy And, remaining thus 


VW 


1 eyes and hands uplitted toward heaven, the men of Assisi and 


i¢ country round about saw a great light streaming from the 


~ 


indows of the church and, thinking it was a fire. ran thither to 

ut it out But on arriving thev found that there was no fire, and, 

ntering in, they saw Saint Francis, Saint Clara, and all the com- 

iny sitting silently about the table with eyes uplifted, a still 
le upon their lips, and a soft light hovering above their heads. 

It has been said that a genuine love for nature is characteristic 


nodern spirit, being practically unknown to the ancients 
to the Middl Ages This is true to a certain extent, at least 
far as art and literary expression are concerned. I doubt, 
owever, whether many people of to-day have a more genuine 
ve for nature in all her forms than had the Poverello of Assisi 
was not «wsthetie or artistic, but, like his love for mankind, it 


s universal, full of tenderness and artlessness, applying not only 


to animate but inanimate nature, to brother sun and sister moon, 


s he quaintly ealled the One of the rubrics in the Speculum 


’erfectionis, written by Fra Leone, reads as follows: “Of the 


s l'rancis had for water and stones and trees and 
flowers.”’ He loved all kinds of plant life, and in the same book we 
read how he made the gardener of the monastery plant sweet- 

lling flowers, that in their season they might invite those who 
w them to praise God. “Omnis enim creatura dicit et clamat Deus 
ecit propter te, homo.’’ Dante had the same thoughts in mind 
hen he wrote that passage in the Earthly Paradise where he de- 
eribes a beaut | la ly slowly walking over the green meadow, 





inging and weaving garlands of flowers in her hands, and, on being 
ked by Virgil why she sang, referring him to the words of the 
Inet v-se¢ | ps Im: “Thou, Lord, hast made me glad through 
hv works ”’ \ passage,”” says Ruskin, “the most important in 
ird to nature love in the whole circle of poetry; for it contains 
» first great confession of the discovery by the human race that 


mselves and that their labor was not 
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to have their own service as its chief end.’’ Saint Francis had a 
personal love for all animals, for the birds of the air, the beasts of 
the field, the fish of the sea. Only one kind of animals incurred his 
dislike, the ants, “‘ because,” says Fra Egicdio, “of their excess of 
prudence in gathering and laying away stores of grain.’’ Nor can 
we blame him much, for frugality and thrift are useful qualities, 
but one could hardly call them lovable (at least not in others). It 
does not surprise us that, with his poetic nature, Saint Francis wa 
especially fond of birds. On that day when Saint Clara encouraged 
him to go on, and he had started out with renewed courage and 
joy, he came upon a flock of birds near Bevagna, and as they fle 
about him he preached to them as follows: “Little birds, ye a1 
much beholden toward God your Creator, and in every place 3 
ought to praise him. You should thank him for your warm cove! 
ing, and for the air which he has given you to live in; that, neither 
sowing nor reaping, you are fed by him; that he gives you the moun 
tains and the valleys for your refuge, and the high trees to buil 
your nests in, and the rivers and fountains to drink in. Wherefore 
little sister birds, since ( 10d loves you so much, he ware of the sin ol 
ingratitude and forget not to praise him.’ Probably Saint Francis 
was the first man in history to have the thoughts of the rights and 
comfort of animals which have culminated in our day in the forma 
tion of the Audubon Society and the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals. We are told in the Speculum Perfectionis how 
he wished to persuade the en peror to make a spe cial law to the 
effect that at Christmas time men should provide well not only for 
the poor, but for the domestic animals, that they cast grain on th 
roads for the birds, and that no man should be allowed to take o1 
kill the larks or do them any harm. No wonder that this love for 
animals was returned. We are told of hares and rabbits who sought 
refuge in the folds of his dress, of the sheep who lifted their heads 
and nodded as he passed by, of the birds who gathered around 
him and ceased their songs at his request and listened as he preached 
to the multitude One beautiful touch is given by Saint Bona 
ventura in his description of the death of Saint Francis, where he 


ich ire called the larks. who love ac- 


tells us how “those birds wl 
] 


cording to their nature th 


hit ol day and h ite the darknes qn) 
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the night when Saint francis passed away [rol this lile gathered 

1 great numbers on the roof of the house where he was and for a 
long time went about singing and showing signs of joy and festivity 
rendering te timony to the glory ol the holy father who so ofte 


had taught them to praise their Creator. 


The deep spring ol love in the heart of Saint I rancis, ho\ 
e rest. It w: 


} 


ever, was for God. Fyvom that source sprang all tl 


so much mystical, or sentimental, as practic ul; it did not mani 
lest itself by brooding over his own feelings or over the problems 
of theology, but was simple and childlike, a personal yearning after 
Him whom he took as his model. In the early days of his conver- 
sion he could not think of the sufferings and love of Christ without 


being deeply moved. He was found wandering in the fields one 


day, we eping bitte rly, and, on be ing asked why, said, Hs ] weep for the 
passion of my Saviour.” We are told that often during the cel 
bration of mass he would be so absorbed by contemplation that it 


seemed for very sweetness that his soul left his body, having thus 
through religious exaltation the same experience that Wordsworth 
had so Many centuries later whe I) in his mystical contemplation Ol 


nature he fell int 


serene and blessed mood 
In which the affections gently lead 
Until. the breath o this corpore ul fr 


And even the motion of our human blood 

Almo ispended, we are laid asleep 

In bod 1 become a living soul.’ 

lhe leading motif of the Fioretti is the resemblance between 

Saint Francis and Christ. There we are told that he had twelv 
disciples, he fasted forty days, he preached from a boat to the 
multitude gathered on the seashore, he wroug! I miracles, changed 
water to wine, heak | the sick, restored sight to the blind, drove out 
devils. But in his character, far more than in these legendary 
outward things, did he resemble his Master. All men who have 
studied his life—rationalist historians like Renan, learned German 
theologians like Ritschl, emotional souls like Sabatier—are agreed 
that no man ever came more near to the character of Christ than 
Saint Francis. His gentleness, his serenity and sweetness of spirit, 


his perfect tact, his deep compassion for all suffering humanity, his 
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need of prayer, his discouragement, his yearning for communion 
with God from time to time, his practical application of religion, 
his mingling with the crowds in the market place, his simple appeal 
to their hearts—all these things and many more make the life of 
Saint Francis a true imitation of Jesus Christ rather than the 
cold, inaccessible heights of that famous manual of monastic 
austerity written by Thomas A Kempis. 

The climax of this love for Christ came when, in the autumn of 
1224, he received the stigmata in La Verna, the hermitage in the 
valley of the Arno given to him in 1213 by the Count of Chiusi to 
be a place of prayer and contemplation. For, in spite of the con- 
stant labors of Saint Francis among the people, he loved contem- 
plation as much as any of his monastie predecessors who, forgetful 
of the great mass of suffering mankind, spent their lives in this 
selfish kind of holiness. All along the pathway of his life are 
scattered the places where he retired from the world from time to 
time. During his later years he especially loved La Verna, 
steep, precipitous mass of rock rising a thousand feet above the 
surrounding country, far up among the head waters of the Arno, 
affording from its forest-ciad summit a beautiful view, on the one 
hand, of Romagna and the March of Ancona, with the Adriatic Sea 
on the horizon; on the other hand, Umbria, Tuscany, and far away 
the faint blue streak of the Mediterranean. “Auf dem Berge is 
Freiheit,”’ sings Schiller, in the Braut von Messina, and men of all 
ages have found a calm peace in high altitudes. In Italy through- 
out the Middle Ages nearly every mountain had its hermitage con- 
secrated to the still worship of God. Saint Francis, who loved 
nature in all her forms, had especially in his heart the “longing for 
the everlasting hills,’’ the desiderium collium aternorum spoken of 
in the book of Genesis, and often when discouraged, sick in body 
and mind, troubled and disturbed with the quarrels and bickerings 
which saddened his last days, his thoughts must have wandered to 
the high, thin air of his beloved La Verna. 

It was in the fall of 1224, two years before the death of Saint 


Francis. He was sick and frail, suffering from a complication of 


diseases, almost blind. He yearned once more to see the hermitage 
of La Verna, set out with three companions, and after long efforts 
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finally succeeded in reaching the summit of the hill. Here he re 
mained for five or six weeks, spending literally days and nights in 
solitude, prayer, and contemplation. Early on the morning of the 
fourteenth of September it was the feast of the exaltation of the 
cross—Saint Francis was engaged in earnest prayer when suddenly 
he saw a seraphie figure with six wings descending from the sky 
and flying toward him. As he looked he saw the figure of a man 
nailed to a cross within the wings, and all at onee his heart was 
thrilled with unspeakable joy while his body was full of piercing 
pains. When the vision had passed away he found in his hands 
and feet dark excrescences having the appearance of nails. It is 
not my business here to discuss the authenticity of this event. 
Professor Mozley says that, whatever the nature or cause of the 
marks on the hands and feet of Saint Francis may have been, the 
testimony as to their actual existence is irrefutable. They were 
seen and believed in by men in all ranks of life, from the humble 
friar to Pope Gregory LX, who in the hearing of Saint Bonaventura 
definitely declared that he had seen the stigmata with his own eyes. 
At all events, they form in legend or history the climax of a caree! 
of transcendent piety. rom that day forward Saint Francis felt 
that his end was not far off. He left La Verna a few days after, 
and as he and his companions reached the place whence one gets a 
last view of the mountain and hermitage he dismounted, knelt, and 
said: “ Farewell, mountain of God, in which it has pleased him to 
dwell. Remain in peace , we shall never see each other again.” 
In the summer of 1225 he spent four or five weeks at the mon- 
astery of Saint Damian, eared for by Saint Clara. He was very 
weak and almost blind, yet the kindness and love of those about 
him and his own perfect trust in God kept him free from sadness 
and discouragement. It was under these circumstances that he 
composed the Cantico del Sole, that outburst of joy and exultation 
of a soul touched by the beauty of the natural world and full of 
worship for God. One day, after a long conversation with Saint 
Clara, he sat down at the table to eat his frugal meal. But almost 
immediately he fell into a sort of a trance, and on coming to himself 
he repeated the stanzas of that song; not all the stanzas, how- 


ever, for the last was not composed until nearly a year later. It 


5 
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was under the following circumstances: The doctor had tried to 
keep from him the serious nature of his disease, and said, when 
Saint Francis asked him one day how long he had to live, “O, this 
will all pass away some day, please God.’’ Whereupon Saint 
Francis said quaintly, “ Doctor, I am no cuckoo bird, that I should 
be afraid of death.’’ “Then,” said the doctor, “you cannot live 
beyond the first days of autumn.” At these words Saint Francis 
extended his hands, and with an expression of joy shining in his 
face and trembling in his voice he eried, “ Praise unto thee, my 
Lord, for our sister, corporal death, 
“From which no living man can escape 

Woe unto those who die in mortal sin; 

Blessed is he who lives according to thy holy will, 

For the second death cannot harm hiin.”’ 
It was the evening of the fourth of October, 1226, one of those long 
twilight evenings of Italy when the glow of the setting sun lasts al 
most till midnight in the deep blue of thesky. The world of Umbria, 
mountain and valley, river and plain, as they lay beneath the stars, 
was full of beauty and peace and holy quiet. Saint Francis, lying 
on a bed of ashes, surrounded by his brethren, was dying. He 
blessed them all in turn, as they stood around him, friends and 
brethren who had been with him from his youth. He asked to have 
read the Cantico del Sole and then the thirteenth chapter of Saint 
John, beginning with the words, “ Now before the feast of the 
over, when Jesus knew that his hour was come that he should depat 


out of this world unto the Father, having loved his own which were 


in the world, he loved them unto the end.” The friars, in tears, 


knelt in a circle around the bed of ashes, praying in a low voice. 
His last words, according to Saint Bonaventura, were from the 
one hundred and forty-second psalm, “I eried unto the Lord wit! 
my voice; with my voice unto the Lord did I make supplication,” 
“and saying these words,’’ continues Saint Bonaventura, “that 
most holy soul separated from the body and was received into the 
glory of eternal life.” 

The next day the body of Saint Francis was carried to the 


Church of Saint George, borne by two monks and two magistrates 


and followed by an immense crowd, stopping on the way at the 





convent of Sain nian that Saint Clara and her sister nuns 
might gaze for the last time on the white, upturned face of their 
spiritual fath He was buried, at his own request, on a hill to 
the east ol ssisi where criminals were e ; d, and known a 


Hill of Perdition. When he was canonize ope Gregory 
‘o-day a magnil 
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have already seen how it was written, in the year before his death, 
while he tarried with Saint Clara at the convent of Saint Damian. 
Renan calls it the “most complete expression of modern religious 
sentiment.” In it we find revealed many features of the character 
of Saint Francis—his joy and cheerfulness, his love for man and 
nature and God. 


“ Praised be thou, O Lord, by all thy creatures, especially brother sun 

Who rises and shines through thes 

And he is beautiful and radiant in his splendor: 

A fit symbol, Most High God, of thee. 

Be thou praised, O Lord, by sister moon and the stars, 

For thou hast made them to shine in heaven, 

Beautiful and bright and fair. 

And be thou praised, O Lord, for brother wind and sister water, for brother fire 
and mother earth, who supports and nourishes us and brings forth fruits and 
flowers of a thousand hues 


Rude and in some respects uncouth as these lines are, they are 
yet of great importance as the first genuine religious poem in the 
Italian language, as well as for their influence on later poets. Those 
who have read the magnificent eulogy of Saint Francis in the 


eleventh Canto of the Paradise of Dante need no elaborate proof 


of the love of the stern-eyed scourger of the wickedness of his times 
for the Umbria saint, all gentleness and love. The influence of 
Saint Francis on the arts of painting and architecture would merit 
lengthy discussion at a proper time. The magnificent double 
church erected over his body at Assisi, with its frescoes on the life 
of the saint by Cimabue, Giotto, and a score of others, gave a death- 
blow to the old conventional Byzantine school which till then had 
ruled the whole Western world. The movement toward a more 
natural style of art begun by Cimabue was followed out by Giotto, 
and to-day the cultivated traveler turns his steps to those monu- 
ments dedicated to the glory of Saint Francis—the Church of 
Assisi, Santa Croce at Florence, Saint Anthony and the Madonna 
dell’ Arena at Padua—as toward the cradle of modern Italian art. 
The chief influence, however, of Saint Francis is through his tife and 
character. Of him it could not be said that his “good was interred 
with his bones.’”’ It seemed as he went through Umbria and Tus- 
cany, preaching and converting, as if the early evangelistic days 
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had returned. Everywhere he was followed by crowds. In 1217 the 
number of his followers, according to Saint Bonaventura, amounted 
to five thousand. They were drawn fromall ranks of society; 
nobles, lawyers, poets, robbers, one and all left their former life, 
sold all they had, to give to the poor, and followed him. From 
Italy the movement crossed the Alps and spread over Germany; it 
swept over the plains of France, crossed the English Channel, and 


entered England, everywhere welcomed by the common people 


if not by the clergy and monks. Among his most famous disciples 
we may mention John of Parma, at one time Minister General of 
the Order, the mystic with the angelic countenance, always gracious 
and always smiling, so gentle that the birds would come and build 
their nests upon his desk; Saint Bonaventura, historian, theologian, 
and poet —the Doctor Seraphicus, as he was called; Duns Scotus, 
the forerunner of modern philosophy; Roger Bacon, the forerunner 
of modern experimental science. But the most interesting of all 
his followers was Jacopone da Todi, that brilliant, rich, and noble 
young lawyer the story of whose conversion is so full of interest: 
how one day at a public show a scaffolding gave way, and his wife, 
young and beautiful, was killed; how on taking her up it was found 
that beneath her rich garments she wore a hair shirt in token of 
penitence ; how from that day Jacopone became a changed man, 
wandering about in poor clothing and by his eecentrie conduct was 
looked upon as half cTazy ; how on being requested by a relative one 
day to carry two fowls to his dwelling he carried them to the family 
tomb, and, on being rebuked, replied, “ Where is your dwelling if not 
here—where you shall live forever?’’ how, bitter to his enemies, his 
heart was filled with love toward God and man; how, wandering 
in the field one day weeping and being asked why, he said, “T am 
weeping because Love is not loved;” how he became widely known 
as a poet, chiefly as the author of the beautiful Latin hymn “Stabat 
Mater dolorosa’’; and how at midnight on Christmas in the year 
1306 he died, singing the hymn 
“Jesu nostra fidanza, 
Del cor summa speranza,” 

as the monks in the neighboring chapel were celebrating mass. But 
the influence of the character of Saint Francis was exerted not only 
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indirectly but directly. The little collection of epic stories in the 
fourteenth century, half legend, half history, Wahrheit and Dich- 
tung, as Goethe would have called them, has kept for after ages the 
image of that gentle saint, humble and patient, yet kind and 
courteous, renouncing all earthly riches, knowledge, and glory, 
yet full of tact and common sense, his heart filled with the triple 
love for God, for nature, and for man. Who ean estimate the in- 
fluence of such a man on a church full of formalism as was that of 
Rome in the thirteenth century? The Catholic historians tell us, 
more than one, that had it not been for Saint Francis the church 
would have fallen into ruin; that the vision of Pope Innocent III, 
who saw the Lateran ready to fall and upheld by Saint Francis, 
was an image of truth. Who ean estimate his influence on the 
private lives and character not only of Catholics but of Protestants, 
from the thirteenth century down to the present? 

But, after all, the lesson of his life is that a man may be happy 
and useful though poor; that a man should be gentle and kind, though 
rich and powerful ; that sweetness and light are as great a foree in 
the world’s history as physical strength or intellectual acumen; 
that only by detaching our hearts from the entangling love for 


wealth and power and pleasure can we enter on the path of true 


virtue and true happiness. The times have changed, indeed, since 
then, the monkish ideal has gone forever, but the essence of the 
teaching of Saint Francis is the same now as then 
“Die alte Schale nur ist fern 
Geblieben ist uns doch der kern 
“The old shell only ’s passed away, 
The kernel is the same to-day.’ 
We find this spirit exemplified in Abraham Lincoln, statesman and 
dreamer, wisest among his fellows, yet tender-hearted, compassion- 
ate, simple, and true; in von Dollinger, the great German theologian, 
“the most learned and the most lovable man in Christendom’ 
in Friedrich Ratzel, so rect ntly dead, referred to by a colle ague as 
that “ profound investigator with the mind of a poet and the heart 
of a child.” We need not imitate or even approve of many things 
said and done by Saint Francis, but we cannot withhold our admira- 
tion for his life as a whol Nor should we be accused of false sen- 
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Arr. IV.—THE GOLDEN AGE OF HEBREW LITERATURE 


BIBLE readers have for many centuries believed that the age 
of Solomon produced a group of literary works which no other 
period of the Hebrew people has been able to equal. Some of 
them, altogether aside from their religious character, and judged 
solely by their literary values, have not been surpassed by any age 
or any tongue. Occasionally an unusual genius will appear, illu- 
minating the sky like the star of the evening. But here is a whole 
constellation of seven stars, every one of the first magnitude; a 
pleiades to rival the sun. These monumental works have an 
individuality so distinct as to forbid the idea of their birth in a 
single mind, yet are enough alike to suggest their origin in a single 
age. Their philosophic breadth, their world-wide sympathy, the 
brilliant but somewhat artificial finish of their rhetorical forms, the 
breath of Nature which quivers in multitudinous figures of speech, 
the tone of melancholy which vibrates in sighs and longings for the 
ideal—not sO much from out of the sense of sin, as in David, or of 
disaster, as in the prophets, as from out of the languor of world- 
weariness—all these features indicate that these works are of a 
single age, unique in its character, the golden age of the Hebrew 
literature. Until very recent times this has been the undisturbed 
view of the Bible-reading world. Modern criticism, however, has 
greatly shaken the faith of many thoughtful readers as to the 
authorship of these books, and he is bold indeed who adheres to 
the traditional view simply on the ground that it has not been ques- 
tioned until recent years. He who believes that a change of view as 
to the author or date of any particular book of the Bible destroys 
in any measure its sanctity or authority is perilously near to that 
species of Pharisaism which in the worship of the altar is oblivious 
of the truth that is there enshrined. It is from no fear of spiritual 
disaster arising out of a variation from the old-time view that we 
adhere to it for the present. Philological considerations are by 
no means final in fixing the date of a book. The ablest experts, 
such as Ewald and Hitzig, reach most contradictory conclusions 


} 


concerning the time and authorship of the ablest works. Professor 
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Cheyne, in discussing the authorship of the second portion of the 
book of Isaiah, says the critical question will mainly depend on 
other considerations than purely linguistic facts. Concerning 
another portion of that book he says its true meaning will rest 
less with the critic than with the heart and judgment of the Chris- 
tian. We are led by historical, literary, and spiritual considerations 
to the belief that it is at least safe to hold to the traditional collo- 
‘ation of the Solomonic literature till we have a more convincing 
argument to the contrary. 

At no period in the history of the Hebrew people were the con- 
ditions so favorable for the highest intellectual stimulant as during 
the reign of David’s son. It was an age of peace after many years 
of almost uninterrupted war. Jerusalem was the capital of a wide 
empire extending from the Euphrates to the Gulf of Akaba. The 
wealth of all lands was pouring its treasures into Palestine. It was 
the time of commerce, science, and art. The outlook was never so 
world-wide as then. The people were far more cosmopolitan than 
now, when in their world residence they remain intense separatists. 
At that time they were taking broader views of humanity than 
ever before or since. Foreign women, foreign words, and foreign 
ideas, as well as foreign customs and goods, were imported into 
Israel. Perhaps never in all history did the world nations so 
powerfully affect the Hebrew thought as at that time. Moreover, 
the enlargement of the sacred service after the pattern of the 
Levitical legislation, before it had become a deadly routine and an 
occasion of political sacerdotalism, was a stimulant to a wider than 
provincial thinking. Furthermore, Solomon himself was an intel- 
lectual genius of the very highest order whose wisdom awakened 
the curiosity of distant nations. We can hardly conceive of such 
a personality occupying, as did he, the most conspicuous place of 
influence and not vitalizing the intellect of his own people. Just 
as the music of a powerful piano will set the strings of other in- 
struments to singing, so a single towering mind in any community 
awakens kindred geniuses which otherwise would slumber in 
dreams that never become realities. Raphael’s genius electrified 
Correggio’s soul and made easy for him the way of true art. Great 


scholars, musicians, painters, historians, scientists, preachers, have 
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-in groups. This may b explained by two things a favorable 


environment, and some mighty creative spirit who comes into the 


age a surprise, unaccounted for and unaccountable, a gift of God. 
So came Solomon after the wars of David had ceased. The time 
was never so favorable for purely intellectual pursuits, and at that 
moment the master spl ' s there to eall the latent intellect of 
the country into activity We know that there were gathered in 
his court scholars, writ ts, historians, scientists, the brightest 
ornaments of the real s f them are named: as Chaleol, 


Darda, Ethan, Hem: n thers. The reason these names are 
not more familiar, and t yn that others do not appear, is the 
custom of the time to attribute every great achievement of the 
nation to the king. He wrought the peace, the wealth, the litera- 
ture. All the works of lesser men were accepted as the product of 
his genius, and in one sense this was actually so; he inspired it. 
The light of the planets is the reflection of the central luminary. 
In an analysis of the literary values of that age we would 
name, first of all, elabor irtistic finish. If the highest art resides 
in form rather than in idea there are probably few literatures which 
offer such models of pure art as we find in this age. In Job and 
Canticles, in Ruth and the Korahitie Psalms, and also in the two 
psalms that are attributed to Solomon, there are everywhere present 
the features of artistic workmanship, a love for the beautiful for 
beauty’s sake, found nowhere else in all Hebrew writing. Contrast 
the Korahitie psalms with the others of our Psalter, and this feature 
of art is specially apparent. David’s psalms are the outgushing of 
the heart’s deepest personal passion, giving to them the freshness 
and wild freedom of nature. His verses roll on like the rhythmic 
breathings of the sea, harmonious even in the disorder of its tossing 
spray. The psalms of the Maccabees have the true ring of the hero 


rt of that stern ag Many of the other psalms were formed 


inly for doctrinal or liturgical uses and consequently are painfully 
mechanical Solomon’ ve was near en ugh to that of David to 
feel the original pulse of his genius, and yet far enough removed to 
aspire for the perfect poli fa more cultured age. The psalms 
of that time are w rought with an exquisite finish which reminds | 


of the literature of Sophocles and Pindar. They may be lacking 
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n the enthusiasm and passion of David's song, but they have 
charm like that of a statue, as pure as it is hard and cold. As an 
illustration take the forty-sixth psalm. Dr. Abraham Coles, who 
was both an eminent Hebrew scholar and a superb poet, translating 


this psalm, has transferred the elaborate Hebrew art into an ¢ qually 


elaborate English verse. One eannot re: the English version 
without noting the artistic finish, as a Hebrew scholar would not: 
t in the original. Of course we understand that the Oriental vers 

oves along lines of motion and form diversely, unlike that of th 


Greek from which we have borrowed our ideals, but in these verses 
it is evident that the passion and the lessons of th poe! ire mac 
subservient to beauty of expression. The useful and the true are 
not the primary purpose The carbon and the corundum are fo 


gotten in the crystalline beauty of the diamond and the ruby 


Our help in t 


Therefore we will not fear t hock 


That moves the world’s foundation 
Le yunt s be 
Sul I es 


(dur heart shall ne er be shakel 


There are those who contend that that Is the supreme purpose ol 
poetry; that its rank must not be determined by its intellectual 
content, but solely by its beauty of ¢ xpression, | the periection « | 
which the soul lies in exalted calm and takes its largest vision: th 
nearer it comes to music, which has no articulate statement, th 
higher its rank. But we contend that there is nothing so beautiful 
as the true: and he who ean so state the true as to make it pulse 
with its own deep sentiment, with the least possible suggestion of 
artificiality, comes nearest to the first rank of poetry. The soul of 
truth is music itself, which quivers and soars and breaks away from 
all mechanical forms. Art in literature was a feature of the Solo 
monie age 

Another prominent feature of the intellectual activity of that 
age, and one which has impressed itself upon its literature, is the 


ph losophical mri Men were seeking the unity of all things 
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Under the leadership of the great king they were studying “ trees, 
herbs, beasts, fowl, creeping things, fishes, and minerals.’’ The 
literature of that time was filled with figures and comparisons 
drawn from these fields of knowledge in variety and abundance 
that are unique in Israel. Men were not only seeking the final 
cause of things in the material world, but also of the movements 
of the soul and of the conduct of God himself. This feature is so 
strongly stamped upon the pages of Job as to compel us to place 
that sublime poem in this age. It certainly is a Hebrew product; 
for no other people has ever exhibited the genius of holiness and the 
monotheistic aspiration which breathes here in every line. We 
cannot locate it prior to Solomon; for, altogether aside from the 
archaisms and rugged simplicity which characterize the more 
ancient products of the Hebrews, both of which are absent from 
this poem, there is ever present a liberality of view and complexity 
of anxious thought which were hardly possible in the Arcadian 
days of the Lord’s people. Nor can we place it after the exile. 
To do so would be like assigning Homer to modern Greece. Such 
pure Hebrew was hardly possible in a decadent age. In addition 
to that the returning Hebrews brought with them from the exile 
a new idea of a good man’s suffering which the author would cer- 
tainly have introduced into his theodicy had he lived at that time, 
namely, vicarious suffering. He would have made either Elihu 
or Jehovah himself unfold this vast conception which later found 
its fullest achievement in the cross. To place this work prior to 
the exile yet some distance from Solomon, when sacerdotalism was 
the force that dominated the thought of Israel, would be an an- 
achronism most difficult to explain. Unable to find any other 
time in Israel’s history when the conditions were exactly favorable 
to the product of this great poem, and finding, moreover, that the 
soil and atmosphere of his reign were just such as this rare plant 
required, we are content to believe that the time of Solomon was 
the time of its appearance. 

A third feature of the age which its literature voices is satiety. 
From out of the external splendor of the time is heard the sigh of 
the world-wearied heart. The moan becomes a strong articulate 
utterance in Ecelesiastes. Until the time of Grotius the traditional 
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date of this book was not seriously disputed. But now many 
competent critics believe that the poem was not written till the 
time of the Persian empire. The reasons they assign, however, 
for abandoning the deep-rooted conviction of the ages are the very 
ones that would seem to us to establish it. It is objected that the 
atmosphere of gloom and despair that pervades the book could 
hardly have been possible at the time of the nation’s greatest 
prosperity. But that is not the spirit of the book at all. The 
entire poem is a search for the key to the puzzling mystery of 
human life. Wending his way along the many pathways where 
men seek the highest good, and finding them all “vanity,” the 
author at last discloses the true key which makes all life glorious. 
The powerful pessimism which the poem voices as the utterance of 
world-wisdom, wealth, and pleasure is exactly that which is most 
evident in prosperous times. Out of periods of terror, war, or 
other calamities we hear the shouts of courage and the sublimest 
faith. Songs, pans, jubilates, come from Engedi caves and 
Patmos exiles. Pessimism is born of luxury rather than of poverty. 
It is just that splendid age of wealth and pleasure that evoked the 
dismal ery, and it is that very thing that the inspired preacher 
seeks to relieve by his divine message. Another objection to the 
traditional view is that the social condition of Solomon’s time was 
the exact reverse of that which is pictured in much detail in this 
book—such as the poor oppressed, the people rapaciously taxed to 
enrich the wealthy, homes spoiled for the harems of the rulers, 
schemers exalted while honesty was neglected, etc. These things, 
it is suggested, would hardly have been thought of in this prosperous 
age. But was not this an age of reflection? Were not the righteous 
despoiled from the very gates of Eden, where Abel fell, slain, 
while Cain went to live in cities with art and musie and beauty? 
Had the awakened mind forgotten Abraham's pilgrimage, and 
Jacob’s sorrow, and Israel’s bondage, and the frequent unbearable 
deprivations of God’s own under the period of the judges? Aye, 
did not these oppressions occur right before their own eyes? When 
are the poor most aggrieved but when wealth pours in abundance 
into the coffers of the selected classes? There certainly was great 
popular unrest at that time, and it explains the rupture of the 
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realm immediately after the death of the king. As for the linguistic 
argument against the Solomonic age of this book, we have only to 


say that our ripest scholars are not agreed; and until they come to 
some measure of unity we would better hold to the traditional 
hypothesis. The corrupted words occurring in the book are very 
few, not more than ten; and why should not foreign elements of 


thought and speech which were introduced into the courts of} 


Solomon have in some measure affected the language of the courtiers 


and found their way wu e of their literature? Furthermore, 


it is not unsupposabl that alterations were made at a later date. 


ry 


faving balanced the r Ol for the later date of this book and 


= 


those for the traditior one, we think that the statement of the 
learned Jewish professor of Oxford, Dr. D. 8. Margoliouth, is worth 
careful consideration He si ys that the peculiar terms and idioms 
and unusual grammatical forms do not indicate a later Hebrew but 
a foreign Hebrew, and it is probable that the book is an adaptation 
of a work in some other language or of a Jewish representative of 
the court resident in a foreign land. Is it impossible that Koheleth 
is some Hebrew Robert Browning, who, assuming the speech of 
“Cleon, the poet from the sprinkled isles”’ opposes his vision to the 
pessimism of his empero! Protus in his tyranny’? In thought 
and spirit and style Ecclesiastes and Cleon are wonderfully alike 

If so, the joy-hunger of this satiated age is answered from some 
weet isle far away from the intense center of complex life, and it 
comes purposely in foreign accent. That is high art, worthy of a 
Browning; and such as he could not have appeared in an era that 
knew no prophet. This feature, satiety, is presented in another 
way in the book of Ruth. It is the function of literature not only to 
picture the spirit of the age in living forms, but also to create a 
background of strongly contrasting colors. To show a statue well 
we hang behind it a curtain of maroon. We do not feel very 
certain as to the date of the sweet Hebrew idyl. It could not have 
been written before the time of the kings, for it mentions David 
and speaks of “the days when the judges ruled.” It could not 
have been the product of an age when the freshness and originality 
of genius were stifled by the later rabbinism. While it exhales 


1 


the aroma of the harvest field and its atmosphere is that of rustic 
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implicity, there are too many marks of artistic finish and hig 
culture to permit it to be the product of the ru which 
story moves. It is well known that an age of materi 


with its enervating luxuries and enslaving fashions. with its artifi 


cial estheticism in art, literature, and religion, seeks to relieve itself 
in dreams of sweet simplicity It pines for the freedom and 
naturalness of rural life which it idealizes Actual country life 
would be unbearable, but transfigured by thy rination it is 
sweet consolation to the vorld wearied heart TI idyls of Phe 
ocritus came out of the refined and luxurious age of the Ptolemies 
Virgil's bucolies were born in the courts of Augustus, whe 

terial splendor of the Roman empire had reached Its Cll X Lhe 


pastorals of Florian were composed in the time of Louis X\ It 
the fashion of to-c: y to read The Simple Life Th | not the 
for us to believe that the idyl ol Ruth is the sweet ream ol 

who, in an age ol complicated conventiol and exacting Clu 
conditions, feels the charm of primitive country life without 
limitations, a state of life altogether ideal. Unable to plac 
poem Vv ith ny ab olute ec ri unty, we are col nt to considel 
belonging to thi 


Ss voc fis 


re, Which in every particular harmonizes 
with what we would expect in order to produce such a wor! This 
surfeit of the heart with the world’s magnificence, and its pining 
for the sweet simplicity of natural living, is powerfully pictured 
and with consummate art in the Song of Solomol Criticism 
has not spared this book, but would have us believe that this song, 
melodious with the warbling of birds and the rustle of forest leaves 
and the murmur of running brooks, came out of an age when 
was smothered under a stupefying sacerdotalis1 The sweetest 
song, rich with idyllic color, came of a people who had no vision! 
But the charge of Chaldaism cannot destroy the intuition so 
curately stated by the eminent Hebrew scholar Geseniu 
golden song harmonizes with the golden age of Israel’s most mag 
nificent monarch.” 

Another feature of that age was practu ) liom jormutated 


n proverbs. This iterary value was by no means pe culiar to Sol- 


omon; ior it Was a common practice Ol the East to concentrate its 


wisdom in short maxims, vast truths cut and polished, and flashing 
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in crystalline splendor. And the practice still continues. The 
sacred historian says that Solomon “spake three thousand prov- 
erbs.’’ These were probably taken down by others and collected 
in a book of proverbs, a portion of which we have in our Bible. 
The book does not claim that all were his. Some are distinctly 
called “The Words of Agur” and others “The Words of King 
Lemuel.’ These latter are remarkably inferior to those attributed 
to Solomon. But if those that bear his name were not his we must 
believe that an equal of Solomon appeared at a later date, and that 
while his contemporaries remen:bered his words they forgot the 
man. There are some students of Shakespeare who say that his 
dramas were not written by him, but by another man of the same 
name. Is it not more rational for us to believe that the Augustan 
genius appeared in the Augustan age; and that the verbal cor- 
ruptions, if there be such, came of meddling with the original text 
in subsequent times? No one believes that the modern words 
which English scholars have substituted in Shakespeare’s dramas 
in order to make his meaning clearer or to cleanse it of its grossness 
were written by the great dramatist himself. Much less do we 
believe that these changes are proof that he never wrote the plays 
at all. If we listen to all the critics have to say we will denude 
the Solomonic age of all its literature. That age which stands 
in the mind of the Hebrew people as the image of their Messianic 
kingdom was utterly barren. The time most favorable for the 
most luxurious literature produced nothing—a dead waste without 
tree or shrub or coarse grass. 

Having named the distinguishing values of the Solomonic 
literature, it remains for us to mention another which is the char- 
acteristic feature of all Hebrew writings, tts intuition of the divine. 
It is this that exalts our Bible above all other books. Whether 
its history, its science, its rhetoric be true or false, it is the breath 
of God that shakes the strings and sets in vibration the chords of 
our deepest spiritual consciousness. It is the Word of God to us 
all—the book of Revelation. It is thought by many that this 
element of Bible literature is lacking in many of the books of the 
period we are considering. Ecclesiastes is the sigh of a pessimist; 
Proverbs is a collocation’ of world maxims, immeasurably remote 
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Irom spiritual freedom: the song of Solomon is only a collection of 
rustic love songs of northern Palestine, without unity, full of vulgar 
suggestions, and entirely lacking in divine significance; Ruth is a 
beautiful idyl composed to justify Solomon’s foreign marriages; 
even Job is a vain effort to solve the mystery ol human suffering 
They are all literary rather than religious works. To all this we 
enter a positive demurrer. From the viewpoint of art the works 
undoubtedly take high rank, and the human workmanship may in 
some measure conceal from the mere art student the divinity that 
pulses in them all. But that is explained by the character of the 
time. The protracted serene peace gave men leisure for medita- 
tion and culture. In the ease of luxurious surroundings and 
under the stimulus of each other’s thought they took time to 
polish and correct. As we have seen it stated, “At such times 
men live less with God, more with each other; they pray less; they 
talk more.’’ Moses wrote his history and songs under great per- 
sonal stress which kept him very near to God; hence every word 
emits the incense of devotion. David’s psalms were evoked by 
his personal needs. They come out of much prayer and gratitude. 
It is easy to see how, under such conditions, the divine element 
conceals the art, and sometimes, like the flames about Elijah’s altar, 
consumes it. But within all the art of the Solomonic age there 
is still this divinity which is inseparable from the Hebrew genius. 
And the heavenly meanings of that age are particularly applicable 
to the time in which we are living. Though removed from us by 
three thousand years, the age is singularly like our own in its 
material splendor, its commercial spirit, its intellectual activity, 
its liberal mind, its cosmopolitanism, its luxurious pleasures, and 
its pomp of formal religion. It is, furthermore, like ours in that 
underneath all this magnificence there surged and moaned volcanic 
forces of misery and popular discontent, and in the most scrupulous 
linding skepti- 


observance yf the ceremonial religion there Was a b 


cism none the less real because spoken in the terms of faith. In 
the literature of that age is heard the cry of the spiritual mind. It 
is not a cry of despair, but of courage and hope; the voice of God 
calling and guiding his own through the labyrinthine streets and 
noisy traffic of a complicated civilization like ours. For this reason 
59 
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it should demand the special study of our age. For example, take 
the book of Job, in which is presented the dark problem of human 
suffering, especially the suffering of a good man under the providence 
of God. In the childhood of history this problem would not evoke 
such acute discussion as in a maturer age. Men would suffer but 
would submit in childlike faith, requiring no reasons but that God 
2 


commanded it. But in a time of practical wisdom and philosoph- 


ical thought the heart does not consent so readily to what is seem- 
ingly unreasonable and which impeaches the goodness of God. 
Hence the painful struggle in which doubt and fear contend with 
trust and love. That conflict of the soul is pictured in this poem 
with a beauty of imag ry and massiveness of thought that have 
never been surpassed, if, indeed, they have been ever equaled by 
any work of any age. The poetic forms are sometimes epic, some- 
times dramatic, and sometimes lyric, according to the particular 
purpose of the author in the several stages of his discussion. Job 
is everywhere present throughout the poem, but he is only the 
harp. On the waves of its music we are carried out into the uni- 
versal. Here the soul swings to and fro, like a vast pendulum, 
from one extreme, darkness and despair, to the other, light and 
faith. Nearly everything that could possibly be said on the mys- 
tery of suffering finds here its clearest utterance, and every phase 
of the discussion is filled with heaven’s light. Let any suffering 
child of God work his way patiently through the details of the 
poem, and he will be sure to come into a victory such as Job him- 
self won—in which he can rest securely in the conscious embrace of 
God’s love even without the removal or explanation of his pain. 
Thus loving God for himself, and not for the good things he re- 
ceives from him, he silences the accusation of Satan: “ Doth Job 
serve God for naught?”’ Surely that is an achievement which the 
Christian heart in this age of material blessing needs to learn. 
When we are lifted to the lofty viewpoint of the poem, which 
teaches that the meanings of our hurt are not limited by the rim of 
this world, then we more than conquer; we joy in suffering. With 
what exultation Paul savs. “God hath set forth us apostles last 
as it were appointed unto death: for we are made a spectacle unto 


the world, and to al vel and to men”! 
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The great truth that vibrates through Canticles is the love of 


God and his peo} le. Its keynote is, “My beloved is mine, and ] 





am his.”’ We are confident that they have foreed no mystic 


meaning into 


he song who s: Vv that the Shulammite irl who r 


tained her loyalty for her shephet 1 lover in the face of all th 
lavish allurements of Solomon, “ preferring him, who had nothing 
to give but himself, to Solomon, who had everything to give 
himself,”’ is the church. The shepherd lover is the Messial 

Solomon is this world. A close analysis of the poem, and 


} 1 


accuracy with which every detail fits this idea and the utter ban 

ness of the inspired verse without it, force us to the belief that th 
Messianic union of God and his people is the very soul of the verss 
If there ever was a time when the church needed to feel the passiot 
of a holy love which the glory of this world cannot bribe, it is now 
The Shulammite girl of our time, the church, is arrayed in r 
robes, bedecked with sparkling gems, sprinkled with the spices of 
Araby, feasted in gorgeous banqueti £ halls, flatte red by royalty 


and is tempted to forget he shephx rd lover and make the cu 





bargain with Simon the sorcerer, selling the Holy Ghost for gol 
F ] . = > 1 
It would be al ppv thing ut the conscience Of this ancient arama 


could be made to stir the heart of the modern churel We know 


of few pieces of the Old Testament literature t] can do s mor 
effectually than this Song of Songs That has been the testimon. 
of devout men { Saint Bernard, who wrote eighty ol 

on the first tw chapters down Spurgeol! vho eg v < 


piety ol any n who di like 1 the bor c 1) ‘. yy late | eSS 
n Drew Theological Seminary, said The Saviour’s incarnat 
has no moi luminous exposition, no prolounde! basis, t] 
tikes 


It does not come directly at the call of the will nor from loy 

the mere sense of duty. It is begotten by the Spirit in t 
templation of Him who loves us. “We love him, because 

loved us Chis song of love, as pure the breath of the | 
groves, will help in that contemplatio \ ret revere! 


and minut: 
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lift our religious life up from the depression of this materialistic 
age into the joyous freedom of holy love. 

The sweet pastoral of Ruth also has its message for our com- 
plex life. Its very charm of simplicity creates in our minds a 
truer ideal. But, in addition to that, there are definite lessons 
there that our age needs to hear afresh. It is probable that Naomi’s 
return to her native land was quite as much a matter of conscience 
as of affection. Was not the untimely death of her husband and 
sons a punishment for desertion of the Lord’s land for idolatrous 
Moab? It is so easy, when in trouble, to seek relief in some for- 
bidden way rather than wait in faith in the Lord’s way. The fact 
that we take the name of God with us in our worldliness does not 
make it any the less an abandonment of his place. Elimelech ought 
to have stood at his post though he died there. Better die in peace 
with little in Bethlehem than perish with abundance in Moab. 
Material good is no justification of a choice of a forbidden place. 
The deepest and richest strain in this poem is Ruth’s decision. 
Her language so strong, so womanly, so vital with character, has 
sunken deep into the human heart of every subsequent age and has 
become the classic model of devotion. It was more than the 
choice of a person; it was the choice of religion. Ruth was already 
a Jewish proselyte, but it was love for her husband rather than love 
for Jehovah that made her such. Now she abandons all for God 
and his people. Just in the act of such a choice one comes up into 
a new being. When this immortal sentence came from her lips 
Ruth passed out of a mere sweet woman, led by personal attach- 
ment, into a divine womanhood. The Moabitish girl became an 
Israelite indeed, one qualified to be a distinguished personality in 
the Messianic line. What a lesson is that for our age! To com- 
promise duty for worldly gain unmakes an Israelite; to abandon 
all for the right makes one. 

Ecclesiastes is peculiarly a book for our day. It breathes the 
very spirit of the age. Here we hear the sign of a great soul living 
in the midst of everything that this world can give to supply its 
want. He has drunk deep at the fountain of world wisdom, 
pleasure, employment, and wealth, but still thirsts. “All is van- 
ity.” But the “ Preachér”’ stands by the stagnant pools and points 
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the despairing one to where the living waters flow. Never since 
the days of Solomon were there more satiated, cynical, and de- 
spairing hearts than just now. This is the day that needs to hear 
the voice of the inspired “ Preacher.”’ 

There is no need to speak in detail of the several psalms and 
historical documents that belong to this group of the Solomonic 
literature. They all, like those we have mentioned, not only bear 
the marks of the age, but carry the divine message of the time, and 
so it is the message for the world-cultured age everywhere. There 
is a fear in many devout hearts that the sacred character of our 
Bible will suffer in the study of its literary forms. Art culture is 
not spirituality. On the contrary, it often destroys the freshness, 
the vitality, and, finally, all truthfulness of feeling in the hearts of 
those who pursue it as an end. The superficial sentiment occa- 
sioned by the art is taken for the living reality which it aimed to 
image. Its devotees take more pleasure in the picture of a land- 
scape than in the landscape itself. They weep over a theatrical 
representation of “ Poor Joe,”’ and kick the real Joe from the side- 
walk. They shout in a frenzy of patriotism during an artistic 
rendering of the Marsé illaise and fO home to stu ly how to avoid 
their taxes. The most appreciative novel readers do not emulate 
the virtues of the hero or the heroine. Will a similar study of 
the art forms of our Bible deaden our hearts and dim our vision? 
In searching for its anatomy and physiology will we not lose its 
soul? To these fears we reply that this portion of the Old Testa- 
ment Scriptures we are considering is so positively differentiated 
from the other portion, as a whole, by its exquisite and elaborate 
artistic finish as to absolutely demand just such a study for its 
illumination. We must bear in mind that our English version 
gives these Solomonic works the very worst possible presentation, 
so far as their structure is concerned. By the concealment of the 
art it obscures the divine treasure. Reduce a diamond to carbon, 
and then look for its fires. That is exactly what the King James 
translators have done for these gems. Our commentators have 
tried to make the carbon flash the divine truth, but truth stated 
as intellectual formule does not quiver with the brilliant coloring 
of the poet’s creation. The intellect is not as true an interpreter 
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of the prol ndest thing is the heart. Analysis is not creation. 
The aim of art is not pl i rily to bea itify. It is rather to create 
the feeling which will intuitively interpret the thing it presents. 
The truest architect ire, music, or painting is not me cessarily the 
most beautiful, but that which opens the heart and lets in the 
largest floods of meaning The same is true of literature. Its 
material is the thought it carries, the carbon. Its art is its strue- 
tural form. the ervstal that casts from that carbon color and flame. 
lor this reason the most recent students of these particular books 
have felt the need not so much of a new translation as of a new 
structure that will convey dir etly to the eye its literary elements, 


such as the differences Ol prose and verse, and such ius t] 


e rhythm 
of parallel lines in whi the versifieation of the Bible moves. 
Just this arrangement itself an interpretation, truer and more 
convincing than any amount of learned discussion for the reason 
that it opens the evi of the heart. It has been said that men do not 
return with pleasure to old books they have carefully read. But 
this is not true of old books that are genuine works of art. To 
them we return again and again as we do to old music, old pictures, 


and old cathedrals. When we have mastered the intellectual con- 


tents of a book, if that is all the book has, it is henceforth a lifeless 
thing for us. Sut poetry, romance, drama, and even prose that 
diffuses the atmosphere of nature, retain their magnetism of 


vitality. The secret of ; lies in the fact that true art is related 


to the soul of truth as the trembling of the harp strings is related 
} } ! 


to the music. It exhales the breath of life, and so awakens life. 


These Solomonie works, stripped of their art, are like the 


orchards and vineyards in B: al-Hamon during a pe riod of pro- 
tracted drought—very dry. To recover them would be for us to 


inhale the sweet breath of the garden of the Lord and to come into 


Hume. 


a closer fellow ship with him. 














V.—THE DRAMA IN ENGLAND—ITS O 
THE CHURCH 


so alien in spirit and purpose to the church, during the Middle Ag 
had its origin in that organization and remained intimately co 
nected with it till its divorce therefrom about the fifteenth o1 
sixteenth ce1 tury. There w is, therefore. suc] thine as (‘h) 
tian drama, which struck its roots deep down in the religior 
feeling of the people. But when the romantic dra evelope 


out of the religious drama, and passe | from saered to 


poses, the church repudiated it and cast it off as a menacing e\ 
which it could no longer afford to carry. Divorced from the church 


in which it had its birth, the English drama started out on an e! 
tirely independent line of development and gradually became con 
taminated by the immoralitv which was so widespread in Englar 
during the Stuart dynasty. 

The origin of the English drama in the religious passion ot t 
people is by no means unprecedented in history. The clas 
drama in Greece, history teaches us, had its origin likewise in tl 
deep religious feeling of the Hellenes, whose sense of religion w 
well-nigh as deep seated as their passionate love of beauty. Tl 
very derivation of their word for tragedy (redyo¢ d7) teach 


that it was their custom to sing at the altar of Dionysius, in religion 


ceremony, &a song as an expression of gratitude, before slay ing t] 
coat which was offered as a thank offering to that god Rome, of 
] 


course, borrowed her drama, as she borrowed her literature, for t 
most part, from Hellas. But in Rome the drama never con 
manded the respect and patronage of the higher classes of 


citizens as it did in Greece. Plautus and Terence _ the greatest 


the Roman playwrights, were slaves by birth, and though, wl 
their genius made itself manifest, they were manumitted the 


never ranked with the upper classes of society But the Ri I 
did not possess that passion fol the drama which sso ¢] rac 
istie of the artistic Hellenes. Moreover, the } of Plautus a 


Terence were far too tame to rrest al hold the attention of tl 
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excitement-loving Romans. By nature and early training they 
craved the wild and bloody scenes of the circus and amphitheater. 
Here, to the delight of vast audiences, both human and animal 
life were taken in fact, not in fiction; and the populace expressed 
its enthusiastic approval by wild outbursts of applause for the 
victorious gladiator. Once a play of Terence, on its very first 
presentation, was broken up by the announcement that a circus 
had come to town, whereupon the spectators rushed precipitately 
out of the theater, leaving the actors to play before empty benches. 
But the Romans always affected an interest in dramatic literature 
and pointed with genuine pride to their celebrated actor Roscius, 
who shed great luster upon their stage in the days of Cicero. When 
Christianity found its way to Rome and became the state religion, 
the people naturally began to suppress their craving for the de- 
humanizing and barbarous scenes of the amphitheater and circus. 
The church also attempted to wean away her members not only 
from such practices as were witnessed at the circus, but even from 
the theater, by the substitution of sacred plays for the secular 
dramas of Seneca and other playwrights, who still made an effort 
to maintain the traditions of the languishing stage. We learn that 
as early as the close of the second century a scriptural tragedy 
founded on Exodus, with Sapphora, Moses, and God from the bush 
as the leading characters, was written by a Jew who bore the name 
of Ezekiel. A century or so later the Old and New Testaments 
were cast by priests and bishops into dramatic form; and in the 
latter part of the fourth century a sacred drama was actually 
written, entitled Christ’s Passion; traditionally attributed to Saint 
Gregory of Nazianus, who was one of the fathers of the Eastern 
Church. Here we discover the germ of the religious drama. This 
play, it used to be maintained, made its way from Constantinople 
into Italy, whence the clergy of western Europe got the clue of 
dramatizing scriptural narratives and presenting them upon the 
stage in order to impress the truths of the Bible upon the rude 
unlettered laity. Modern scholarship has, however, cast doubt 
upon this view by proving that the date of the composition of this 
sacred play must be placed forward at least six centuries later 
than Gregory’s time. During the Dark Ages, particularly during 
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the “starless century,” as the tenth has felicitously been called, 
sacred plays were not infrequently written in Latin in imitation of 
the classics and were from time to time acted upon the stage by 
the clergy. Hroswitha, of Gandersheim, Saxony, a German nun 
who has been termed “the Christian Sappho,” produced several 
sacred plays in avowed imitation of Terence. 

But it is not entirely in such productions as these, as Ward, 
the great critic of English dramatic literature, reminds us, that 
we are to discover the origin of the sacred drama. The Passion 
Play from which the modern drama sprang had its origin in the 
liturgical service of the Roman Church. It is, says Ward, in the 
mystical liturgy of the Mass, with its blending of symbolic action, 
that we are to discover the elements of the modern drama. As 
early as the fifth century, he informs us, this service, more elastic 
and less rigidly bound to a fixed ritual than at present, on special 
festival occasions, such as Easter and Christmas, was rendered still 
more impressive and picturesque by the addition of dramatic 
representation for the purpose of illustrating and teaching the 
gospel story. It must be borne in mind that the Scriptures were 
then read in Latin only, and were not therefore readily intelligible 
to the masses in England or on the Continent. Whatever language 
these severally spoke they did not speak the tongue of Cicero 
Consequently the priests were compelled to adopt various devices 
by way of interpreting the Scriptures to the people, and the most 
convenient method of interpretation naturally was through the 
eye. Therefore, in reading the gospels, the priests sometimes, as 
was the case in Germany, used rolls on the back of which, toward 
the congregation, were pictures illustrating the subjects of the 
text. This, too, was probably the raison d’étre of the church 
decoration, which in the Renaissance called forth those master- 
pieces of art in the way of paintings, frescoes, and the like, and 
engaged the genius of Raphael, Michael Angelo, Leonardo da Vinci, 
and a host of other artists at the very mention of whose names 
the imagination kindles. As has been truly observed by a critic 
of some note, “These church paintings, carvings, statues, bas- 
reliefs, altar pieces, emblazoned windows, and crucifixes were all 
further and more elaborate attempts at an oc ilar translation of 
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the Latin gospels for the curious, longing, unlettered people.” On 
Good Friday and Easter the priests, by the ocular representation 
they gave of the Crucifixion and Resurrection, were accustomed 
vividly to remind the worshiping audience of the closing scenes in 
Christ’s earthly life. This was designed to drive home the scrip- 

iral truths, and at the same time it was in fact a sacred drama, 
in which the priests were the actors and the worshipers the audience. 
Indeed, it was a kind of passion play that had a close affinity with 
that still preserved at Oberammergau and performed by the 
Bavarian peasants every ten years. The good Francis d’Assisi 
is said to have gone so far on a Christmas occasion as to build a 


manger in the woods and to represent the group of the Nativity by 


means of living m (| women, a real baby, and a genuine ox 
and ass. There is an interesting reeord of Durham which has been 


preserved to us which fives : description of one of these services: 


“Within the church o yur i pon Good Friday, there was a marvelous 
solemn service, in whit ervice time ter the Passion was sung. two of t] 
eldest monks tor k a goodly rge ¢ ICLILX all ol gold, of the semblance of our 
Saviour Christ nailed upon the Cros . The service being ended, the said t 
monks carried the Cross to t Sepulcher with great reverence (which Sepulche 
was set up that morning on t rth side of the choir, nigh unto the High Altar, 
before the service time), and there did lay it within the said Sepulcher with great 


devotion.”’ 


In the liturgical dramas the entire story of Christ’s passion was 
acted in the churches. Later, however, there developed, as a kind 
of outgrowth of the Pas n Play, a play setting forth the details 
of the life of some saint and technie: lly called Saint Play. The 
festival of Corpus Christi, which was established by Pope Urban the 
Fourth about the middle of the thirteenth century, became sub- 
sequently noted as a day of grand church parades, when pageants 
passed up and down the streets. The subjects of many of these 
exhib:tions were the legendary stories of saints, which, in the form 
of a play, were presented by men and women with such realistic 
effect as always to impress the gazing spectators. ‘These Saint 
Plays were frequently interspersed between the Miracle Plays. 
In an early manuscript discovered at Tours in France a list of 
these pageants is given, and it is noted as significant that the stage 


is no longer represented as in the chureh building, but erected 
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in his history of English Dramatic Literature, “ Mysteries deal with 
gospel events only, their object being primarily to set forth by an 
illustration of the prophetic history of the Old Testament, and 
more particularly of the fulfilling history of the New, the central 
mystery of the Redemption of the world as accomplished by the 
Nativity, the Passion, and the Resurrection. Miracle Plays, on 
the other hand, are concerned with incidents derived from the 
legends of the saints of the church.”’ The popularity of the 
Miracles led to their extension. Though originally written by the 
clergy, and acted in or near the churches, as we have seen, they 
came subsequently to be enacted by profane actors and in any 
convenient place in town that could accommodate the spectators. 
Trading companies and guilds in large towns soon adopted the 
practice of presenting plays. In the performances by the guilds 
the patron saint naturally came to play a prominent part in the 
procession. They would employ the craftsmen of their several 
trades, and each of these would perform certain pageants in the 
series. But the guilds made a departure from the clerical manner 
of presentation of the sacred drama by employing as additional 
actors professional players, or “ price players,’’ as these were called, 
and by injecting humorous situations and incidents into the play 
to please the ear of the groundlings. When, then, matter of a 
comic character was introduced into the sacred drama, and the 
purpose of its presentation had thereby become alien to the original 
end of spiritual edification, the church began to entertain grave 
doubts as to the advisability of the participation of the clergy in 
such performances. Accordingly, in 1210, Pope Gregory forbade 
the clergy to act in churches. Thus the clergy were forced by 
ecclesiastical authority to sever their connection with the Miracle 
Plays, and these then passed from under the patronage of the 
church. From this event in the history of the English drama 
dates the rise of the theater and its divorce from the Church. 
The practice was finally forbidden the church in the first half of 
the sixteenth century. 

The manner of the performance of the Miracle was designed 
to give as large a number of spectators as possible an opportunity 
to witness the exhibitions. Accordingly there was a pageant, and 
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each play was repeated several times, in different parts of the town, 
at “stations’’ where large crowds gathered. A movable scaffold 
was erected, frequently two stories high, the upper being used for 
the stage and the lower for a dressing room; and this scaffold was 
drawn through the streets by horses. It is to such a scaffold that 
Chaucer refers when he says of his “Joly Absolon”’: 

“Sometimes to show his lightness and n 


He plaieth Herod on a scaffold hic 


This portable scaffold was originally called a “ pageant,”’ and this 
name came ultimately to be applied to the exhibition itself and 
not to the stage. The following is a description of the stage and 
the performance as given in his quaint English by Archdeacon 
Rogers, who witnessed one of the last performances of the Whitsun 
plays at Chester: 

The manner of these playes were, every company had his pagiant, whicl 


pagiante weare a high scafold with two rowmes, a higher and a lower, upon 
four wheeles. In the lower they apparelled themselves, and in the higher 
rowme they played, beinge all open on the tope, that all behoulders might 
heare and see them rhe places where they played them was in every street 
They began first at the Abay gates, and when the first pagiant was played, it 
was wheeled to the highe crosse before the Mavor, and so to every streete al d 
soe every streete had a pagiante playing before them at one time, till all the 
pagiantes for the daye appointed weare played, and when one pagiant was 
neere ended, worde was brought from streete to streete, that soe they might 
come in place the reol, € xceedinge orderly . and all the stree tes have tl cir pagiants 
afore them all at one time playinge togeather; to see which playes was great 
resorte, and also scafolds and stages made in the streetes in those places where 


they determined to play theire pagiantes.’ 

The costumes were designed to be somewhat in keeping with the 
characters, though they were made rather with a view to splendor 
than appropriateness. However, there was always an effort 
made to represent the attire of demons as hideous as possible. 
The character impersonating God wore a white coat and red sandals 
and had his face gilded. Angels wore a gilded costume, highly 
ornamented with waving plumes. The good wore white coats 
and white hose; the wicked black, red, and yellow coats, as if to 
suggest the flames which awaited them in their future abode. 
Judas’s conventional costume was a yellow robe and a red beard 


The devil was uniformly represented as shaggy and black, with 
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and a forked tail. These costumes, as 


‘ould make them, not infrequently im- 


» the plays. The devil would occasionally 





and by his buffoonery would create much 
g the spectators. But comie « | isodes 

| to the Old Testament plays. Nol 
‘ter that contributed to these comie 
irnished her full part. She is almost 
y Sol lewhat refractory and waspish, 
rchal spouse V ished her to enter the ark 
t regarded by the spectators as in- 
the part of the players. (As has been 
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And let us drink ere we depart, ’ 
For ofttimes we have done so; 
For at a draught thou drinks a quart, 
And so will I do ere I go. 
Here is a pottel full of Mamsley good and strong; 
It will rejoice both heart and tongue 
Though Noye think us ever so long, 
Here we will drink alike. 





Sent 5 oe er ee me 


Jaffatte 
: Mother, we pray you all together, 
t For we are heare, your own childer, 


Come into the ship for fear of the weather, 
For his love that you bought! 


Noye’s Wife 
1 That will not I, for all your call, 
| But I have my gossipes all. 


Sem 
In faith, mother, yet you shalle, 
Whether thou wilte or note 
Noye 
Welckome, wiffe, into this bote. 
Noye’s Wife 
Have that for thy note! 


Nowe 
Ha, ha! marye, this is hottel! 
4 It is good for to be still 


But the Chester playwright, though so boisterous and full of 
banter, can yet be very tender, pathetic, and reverent, as in the 
pageant of the Last Supper, or of Bethany, or of the Sacrifice of 
Isaac. As we have seen him in his comic vein, that we may not 


. form an unjust judgment of him let us now see him in his tender 
’ and pathetic vein, as exemplified in his treatment of the Sacrifice 
: of Isaac. Isaac, learning that he is to be sacrificed in obedicnce 
: to the divine command, kneels down and implores his father’s 


blessing. This is the situation when the following dialogue takes 
? place: 
é Isaake 
Father, seeinge you must nedes doe soe, 
Let it pass lightlie, and over goe; 
Kneeling on my knees twoe, 
Your blessing on me spreade. 








Hence 
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Abraham 
My blessinge, deere son, give I thee, 
And thy mother’s with heart free, 
[he blessing of the Trinitie, 
My dear son, on thee lighte 


Tsaake 
Father, I praye you hide my eyne 
That I see not the sword so keyne, 
Your stroke, father, woulde I not seene, 
Lest I againste it grylle 


1h aham 
My deare sonne Isaake, speake no more, 
Thy wordes make my heart full sore 


Isaak ¢ 


© deare father, wherefore! 


wherefore! 

Seinge I muste nedes be dead, 

Of one thing I will you praye, 

Seithen I muste dye the death to daie, 

As few strockes as you well maie, 
When you smite off my heade 


{braham 
Thy meeknes, childe, makes me affraye; 


My song mave be wayle-a-waie 


lsaake 
© dere father, doe awaye, do awaye 
Your makinge 80 muche mone! 
Nowe, trewlve, father, this talkinge 
Doth but make longe taryeinge 
I pray you come and make endinge, 
And let me hens be gone 


Isaake riseth and cometh to his father, and he taketh hvm 


bindeth and laieth hym upon the altar to sacrifice hym, and sait} 








{braham 
Come heither, my childe, thou art soe sweete, 
Thou must be bounde both hand and feete 


lsaake 
Father, we muste no more meete 
Be oughte that I maye sec 
But doe with me then as you will, 
I muste obaye, and that is skille, 
Godes commandmente to fulfill 


For nedes soe must vt be 





al d 
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Upon the purpose that you have sette you, 
; Forsouth, father, I will not let you, 
But ever more to you bowe, 
While that ever I maie. 
Father, greete well my brethren yinge, 





; And praye my mother of her blessinge, 

| I come noe more under her wynge, 

Fare well for ever and aye; 

! But father! erye you mercie, 
For all that ever I have trespassed to thee, 
Forgeven, father, that it maye be 

- 


Untell domesdaie. 


Abraham 
My deare sonne, let be thy mones! 
My childe, thou greves me ever ones; 
Blessed be thou body and bones, 
ii And I forgeve thee heare! 
' Nowe, my deare sonne, here shalt thou lye, 
Unto my worke nowe muste I hie; 
I hade as lief myselfe to die, 
As thou, my darlinge deare. 
lsaake 
Father, if you be to me kinde, 
Aboute my head a carshaffe bynde, 
And let me lightlie out of your mynde, 
And sone that I were speede. 
(Here Abraham doth kisse his sonne Isaake, and byndes a charshaffe aboute 
his heade.) Abraham 
Fare well, my sweete sonne of grace. 


(Here let Isaake kneele down and speake.) 


Isaake 
I praye you, father, torne down my face 
’ A litil while, while you have space, 


For I am sore adreade. 


Abraham 


' To doe this deed I am sorye. 

¢ 

' Isaake 

: Yea, Lord, to thee I call and ecrye, 

? Of my soul thou have mercie, 

: Hartilye I thee praie! 

Abraham 

. Lorde, I would fain worke thy will, 

This yonge innocente that lieth so still 

Full loth were me hym to kille, j 


By an¥e maner a waye. 
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Isaake 
My deare father, I thee praye, 
Let me take my clothes awaie, 
For sheddinge blood on them to-daye 
At my last endinge. 


Abraham 
Hearte, if thou wouldeste borste in three, 
Thou shalt never master me; 
I will no longer let for thee, 
My God, I may not greeve. 
Isaake 
A! mercye, father, why tarrye you soe? 
Smyte off my head, and let me goe 
I praye God rydd me of my woe, 
For now I take my leve. 
Abraham 
Ah, sonne! my heart will break in three, 
To hear thee speake such wordes to me. 
Jesu! on me thou have pittye, 
That 1 have moste in minde. 


Isaake 
Nowe, father, I see that I shall dye: 
Almightie God in magistie! 
My soule I offer unto thee; 
Lorde, to it be kinde 


That the poetry of these selections is not of the very first 
water and the art not of a high order is obvious enough. Still we 
have here certain dramatic elements. There is a certain force and 
vigor of conception and presentation that are essential to the 
drama. The playwright, however, lacked the power of working 
his subject up to a climax. He is too diffuse and prolix. He 
weakens the dramatic interest in the Sacrifice scene by lingering 
too long over the details. These limitations are apparent to ever) 
reader, perhaps far more apparent to the modern reader than 
they were to the medieval audience for whom he wrote. But 
the conception of the situation is not without merit, and the work 
of the rude playwright is significant as a step in the right direction. 
Such is the literary quality of the Miracle Play. 

How many cycles of Miracle Plays there were remains un- 
determined. Four have come down to us, and these are known 
as the York, Coventry, Chester, and Towneley cycles. The pre- 
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sumption is that these are but a small part of the English cycles : 
which were once in existence. Of the four cycles which have been 


preserved to us modern scholarship has yet many interesting 





questions to determine, as, for instance, whether these cycles have 
a French prototype, as some critics are inclined to believe, and 
what are the relations of these several cycles to one another. It is 
supposed that none of the cycles preserved to us is a homogeneous 
whole and the work of a single author. They do not all contain 
the same number of plays, and, indeed, in the same cycle the 
number of plays was not constant, but varied from time to time. 
For example, the York cycle had at one time fifty-seven plays, and 
at another fifty-one, while the manuscript contains only forty- 
eight. Evidently some of the plays must have been expanded or 
others amalgamated so as to increase or diminish the number. 
The process of this expansion or amalgamation remains yet to be 
determined. In the Chester cycle traces of amalgamation are 
easily discernible. It must be born in mind that the Miracles did 
not restrict their contents to the scriptural narrative. While, of 
course, the Bible account is followed in the main, yet the Apocry- 
phal gospels and legends are occasionally drawn upon, and incidents 
are thus introduced which find no warrant in the Scriptures. This 
is particularly noticeable in the Towneley and York groups. The 
Chester in this respect is of all the groups the least offensive to 
modern readers. But even in this group the playwright made a 
departure from the biblical record in his portrayal of Noah’s wife, 
who is made the butt of much comic badinage. Some of the 
medizval dramatists took greater liberties than others with the 
biblical narratives; and especially in the legendary lives of saints 
did they exhibit less restraint, and portrayed their characters ap- 
parently untrammeled. 

There is another species of religious play that sprang into 
being about the time that the Miracle Play flourished. This is 
the Morality, which formed a kind of complement to the Miracle. 
The purpose of the Morality, like that of the Miracle, with which it 
has a close affinity, was beneficent—the edification of the people. 
The Miracle emphasized the history of the scriptural narrative; 
the Morality, as the name suggests, emphasized the moral and 
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sacramental teachings of the church. In this latter play we have 
abstract qualities personified, such as pride, goodness, evil, ete. 
One of the earliest examples of the Morality is the Castle of Perse- 
verance; one of the most popular is that of Everyman. Space, 
however, fails me to speak at length of the Morality, and I hasten 
to draw attention in conclusion to the dramatic value of the re- 
ligious drama. 

The last recorded performance of the York cycle oceurred in 
1579. The Chester group lingered till the end of the century, 
when it rave place to the romantic drama, which was far superior 
as an artistic product to any ever dreamed of by a medieval play- 
wright. But, as has been already observed, the Miracle Play 
possessed in crude form all the elements of the romantic drama. 
Here we find both tragedy and comedy in posse. To be sure, 
there is not that artistic blending of the two in the same play such 
as is met with in Hamlet or in Lear, or even in the least of Shakes- 
peare’s plays. Still in the play of the Flood, even in the brief 
selection given above, we must recognize the elements of comedy, 
just as in the Sacrifice of Isaac we are forced to recognize the ele 
ments of tragedy. The mediwval dramatist would hardly have 
dared to introduce a comic situation into a play based on the more 
sacred of the biblieal records, particularly those of the gospels, as, 
for instance, the passion of Christ. That he would have regarded 
as sacrilege. Though his portrayal of Christ may offend modern 
tastes by his seeming irreverence, yet his attempt was sincere, and 
his shocking rudeness is to be credited to his lack of literary art 
rather than to any intentional irreverence. Liberties he did take 
with the Old Testament worthies, but his regard for the divine 
generally restrained him from any such course in dealing with the 
gospel stories. 

The Miracles, of course, violate the classical dramatic canon of 
the Three Unities. The characters, too, are inadequately and 
inaccurately conceived. They all have an English setting. In- 
deed, much of the rude, uncultured contemporary English country 


life is reflected in the old Miracle Play S. Even Shakespeare, how- 
ever, is guilty of similar anachronisms, though his are, of course, 


less glaring But this practice is to be set down as an error of the 
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age. That was not an age of doubt and criticism like the present; 
it was rather an age of credence, yea, of credulity. As Miss Bates 
well says: 

“There was no old school and no new school of Old Testament criticism, 
with wordy debate of myth and scribe and epoch. Noah’s Ark was as genuine 
a craft to the fourteenth century as the Pinta is to us, and Eve’s apple far more 
certain than Wilhelm Tell’s. Most significant of all, no Strauss, no Renan, 
even no Channing, had troubled the ear of those primitive playgoers. It was 
the semblance of their very God they saw in the child clinging to Mary’s neck, 
in the boy questioning the white-bearded Rabbis, in the youth baptized by 
John in Jordan, in the patient sufferer wounded for their transgressions and 
bruised for their iniquities. With what white lips the men looked upon, how the 
women turned their faces from the crucifixion! It was no mere spectacle. It 
was no mere historic execution. It was truth itself—the truth by which they 
lived. And Doomsday! In the other pageants it was the past revived in change- 
ful picture, but this is future for each appalled beholder.” 

But apart from their religious and esthetic value the old 
Miracle Plays possessed another value. The Miracle had prepared 
the ground for the glorious efflorescence of the romantic drama, by 
which it was supplanted in the reign of Elizabeth. The Miracle 
had fostered, if, indeed, it had not created, in the English people a 
passionate love of the drama and of the histrionic art; and perhaps 
it is not too much to say that but for the work of these old medieval 
playwrights the rise of the romantic drama would have been delayed 
indefinitely, if, indeed, it could ever have taken place. For it was 
these popular plays that diverted the dramatic genius of the Eng- 
lish people from the classic type, such as was in vogue in the uni- 
versities, to the romantic type which the influence of Shakespeare 
established. It is, however, a long step, though in the right 
direction, from the crude Miracle, with all its tameness of concep- 
tion and awkwardness of execution, to the finished artistic product 
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of Shakespeare’s genius. 
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Art. VL—A WONDERFUL LOG BOOK 


One of the prime characteristics of this aggressive age is its 
keen and irresistible demand for explanations. Face to face with 
whole kingdoms of phenomena from the realms of matter, life, and 
mind, the untiring and daring spirit of the time fills the air with 
its interrogation notes and is restless until some answering voice is 
heard. To find the keys that will unlock the secrets in the various 
departments of research is the supreme ambition of the hour. It is to 
the phenomena distinctly Christian that we direct a brief attention. 

That a vast Christian impulse with its aggregation of results is 
in the world of to-day, that this impulse or power has changed the 
whole trend and fashion of human affairs and history, and that it still 
holds in its possession the future moral leadership of the world, are 
facts against which all the waves of a superficial criticism will beat 
in vain. That faith, or system, which has wrought out the most 
astonishing revolutions in the thought, ideals, worship, life, and 
conduct of mankind, and still continues to influence in the most 
decided manner the premier peoples of the world, is a force so vast 
in its dimensions that reasonable minds are driven into intellectual 
protest and rebellion when attempts are made to account for it on 
insufficient and utterly inadequate grounds. The imperious, un 
yielding demand of all honorable investigation, whether that in- 
vestigation reaches upward to the throbbing splendors of the 
midnight skies or down to the deepest depths of earth’s founda 
tions, is that fairness and consistency shall constitute absolute 
features or conditions of all such research, no matter what theory 
shall suffer as a consequence. 

When the traveler in the East stands in the presence of thi 
pyramids and endeavors to account for them on some slende1 
assumption, and would deny to the ancients any knowledge of 
the mechanic arts, he is at once and always confronted by those 
masses and mountains of enduring rock, and the flimsy explana- 
tions are torn to shreds by their majestic and overpt ywering reply. 
Up from the past, into this ever-broadening age which has in 
royal tones pronounced the doom of the unreal and fictitious, 
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there has come the Christian faith, with its train of twenty centu- 
ries of facts and forces, and the veriest earthworm is again made 





conscious that something more than gold is here. So widely has 
the unrivaled energy of this Christian message affected the whole 
fabric of our present-day civilization that one half even of our 
literature revolves around the cross and two thirds of it are per- 
meated or modified by its influence and vitalizing power. More 
potent and of immeasurably vaster extent and importance than 
Egypt’s venerable miracles of stone stand the creations of Chris- 
tendom, and they must be reckoned with in every analysis of the 
facts and forces which are affecting and dominating the faith, life, 
and conduct of great sections of the human race. 

It is simply stating what is now generally admitted by un- 
prejudiced minds when we say that all attempts at a mere nat- 
uralistie solution of the gospel’s presence and power among men 
have utterly and hopelessly failed. Voleanie heavings must be 
explained by volcanic fires; mountain waves must be traced to 
those mighty winds that sweep across the deep and far-extending 
seas; the lightning bolt that shivers and shatters the very pyra- 
mids tells of electric batteries so vast that they can be formed 
only by the masses of cloud stretching over the whole sky. And 
when we see the Christian impulses moving the most desperate of 
all obstructions, heaving the very world, shattering the giant 
mountains of hoary superstition, and touching the great souls of 
society with a deathless attraction and inspiration, we are sure 
that somewhere, somehow, celestial energies have made themselves 
felt in the life and history of a tear-stained and sin-beleaguered 
earth. As one has well said: “Something happened in that first 
century which has changed this world to all succeeding generations.” 
Something wonderful and re-creative in its power took place which 
has made itself felt in substantial and enduring results which are 
indisputable and capable of verification by all earnest and honest 
minds. When one stands by the ocean, and watches the great 
waves charging against the rocks, he knows that somewhere far 
out at sea the winds must have descended and swept over the 
depths, though not a breath of air may be astir in the treetop 


overhanging the cliff. So, in human history, every mighty move- 
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ment which breaks upon the shores of our present-day world must 
have had a cause, far away, perhaps, whose effects we see. If while 
we are watching the waves a log book should be washed ashore and 
we should read from it an account of the descent of a mighty wind 
upon the face of the deep, then we should know for a certainty 
that there had been a storm at sea. The explanation was in our 
hands, sufficient, satisfying, of the phenomenon before us. So, 
floated down upon the mighty tide of Christian history, we find 
the records written by men who lived when the power of God swept 
over human society and stirred it to its depths; this is the direct 
evidence of the gospel records. And we have also the movements 
of Christian thought and life still breaking upon our shores; we 
have the great tide and the waves themselves, all furnishing con- 
clusive evidence of the presence of supernatural power working in 
the affairs of earth and men. We may in our folly deny the ex 
planations and records of this wonderful log book found in the 
gospel pages and say that these Christian documents were thrown 
into history as a hoax, but we are met by the advancing waves, 
the push and power of the beneficent and indestructible impulse, 
and there is no deception. Deny the gospel solution, but the 
history itself confronts us; is its own evidence; tells its own story 
of something divine and supernatural, moving upon the dreary 
wastes of human life and changing in its current and flow th 
history of the world. 

These Christian records point with inflexible finger to the 
period and place when the new forces touched this world with 
ampler sweep, created the waves of blessing which have sent their 
divine refreshment to millions of souls, and upon which depend 
the hope of the world’s future. Between the book and the move 
ment we find a marvelous agreement, an agreement which meets 
the necessities of the case, Secures our moral approbation, and 


leaves upon us impressions of a deep intellectual peace. 
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Arr. VIL—THACKERAY, THE WEEK-DAY PREACHER 


WHEN William Makepeace Thackeray went down to Oxford, 
one memorable day, intent upon delivering his lectures on “The 
English Humorists,’ and waited on the heads of colleges to 
facilitate the attendance of the undergraduates, he found Dr. 


bes! 
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Plumptre totally ignorant of his performances in the literary 


p= 


world and eager to learn what he had done to entitle him to ree- 
ognition. By way of furnishing his credentials Thackeray humbly 
announced that he had written Vanity Fair; whereat the erudite 
master bent a reproachful glance upon the novelist and said there 
must be a mistake somewhere, as John Bunyan was known to be 
the author of that work. Discovering afterward that people were 
laughing at his blunder, Dr. Plumptre explained that he was not 
acquainted with Bunyan’s book, “never having been a reader of 
novels.” 

The incident is ludicrous enough in itself, and Thackeray used 
to tell it with exceeding relish, but there is nothing unpardonable 
in confusing the handiwork of the Bedford tinker with the pro- 
ductions of the genial satirist, since their respective functions were 
similar. Both employed fiction in the interests of righteousness; 
one with a view to liberating men from spiritual darkness, the other 
with an eye to the correction of morals. There is this difference, 
however, to be observed: Vanity Fair plays but a subordinate 
part in Bunyan’s immortal allegory; it is an episode in the drama of 
an earnest life. With Thackeray it occupies the entire stage, or, 
rather, it is the single theme upon which he is forever exercising 


his genius, whether he puts his pen to writing or his pencil to 


\ 
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drawing. No matter how facetious he may become in caricaturing 
the society around him, he never permits you to forget that a 
serious aim is before his mind. Writing of Thackeray three days 
after he had passed away, John Henry Newman said with perfect 
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justice, “His last fugitive pieces in the Cornhill were almost ser- 
mons.” Speaking of the ballads, which have convulsed thousands 
of readers with their irresistible nonsense, Anthony Trollope de- 
clares that “Thackeray, though he rarely uttered a word, either 
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with his pen or his mouth, in which there was not an intention to 
reach our sense of humor, never was he only funny. When he was 





most determined to make us laugh he always had a further pur- 
pose; some pity was to be exacted from us on behalf of the sorrows 
of men or some indignation at the evil done by them.” In the 
preface to her second edition of Jane Eyre, which she dedicated 
;to Thackeray, though at that time she had never met him, Charlotte 


Bronté wrote this impressive tribute: “There is a man in our own 
days whose words are not framed to tickle delicate ears, who to 
my thinking comes before the great ones of society much as the 
son of Imlah came before the throned kings of Judah and Israel, 
and who speaks truth as deep, with a power as prophet-like and 
as vital, a mien as dauntless and as daring. . . . I have alluded 
to him, reader, because I think I see in him an intellect profounder 
and more unique than his contemporaries have yet recognized; 
because I regard him as the first social regenerator of the day, as 
the very master of that working corps who would restore to recti- 
tude the warped system of things.” When this enthusiastic ad- 
mirer was subsequently confronted by Thackeray her opinion of 
the man she had thus idealized was apparently somewhat modified, 
for she told Mrs. Gaskell that at her first interview with him it was 
difficult for her “to decide whether he was speaking in jest or in 
earnest.’’ Still she never wholly lost her veneration for his intel- 
lectual and moral stature. She confessed that in his presence she 
was ill at ease and “fearfully stupid,” and when at a later period 
she first saw Lawrence’s portrait of Thackeray she exclaimed, 
after a long silence, “ And there came up a lion out of Judah!”’ 
Now certainly Thackeray in real life stood far apart from the 
rugged and unconventional prophet to whom Charlotte Bronté 
likened him. He was an English gentleman, with quiet tastes, 
devoid of any passion to regenerate society, without the slightest 
flavor of the iconoclast in his big frame. Indeed, John Lothrop 
Motley could say of him, “ His manner is like that of everybody 
else in England—nothing original, all planed down into perfect 
uniformity with that of his fellow creatures.’ His sole resemblance 
to the Hebrew seers of antiquity was a certain undeniable facility 
at denouncing public and private injustice in terms which were not 
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to be misunderstood—a thing which he did, however, with a mod- 
eration of feeling quite distinct from the fervor exhibited by the 
prophets of the chosen people. 

Of course no reader fails to diseover that Thackeray is an in- 
veterate preacher, though he is not in the class of Elijah or John 
the Baptist. If it were possible to overlook the homiletical ele- 
ment in his novels, considered merely as portrayals of human life, 
the author would not allow the most obtuse person to forget his 
main business; for he repeatedly draws his reader away from the 
story he is telling and pours into his sometimes unwilling ears the 
earnest application he desires to be made of the illustration he has 
just used. For this moralizing habit Taine has most mercilessly 
criticized him, and thousands of superficial people have affected to 
despise him. What one should say about the legitimacy of this 
sermonic habit depends upon his view of the function of the novel. 
It is rank heresy, according to the canons of some schools of literary 
criticism, to admit the propriety of either preaching or lecturing 
in a work of fiction. In a newspaper controversy between Mr. Hall 
Caine and Mr. William Winter, from the frank asperities of which 
neither of these distinguished gentlemen retired with any access of 
dignity, it was maintained by the dramatic critic that the province 
of fiction is “to tell a tale; that—and nothing else. . . . Those 
authors who write novels and make plays for the purpose of teach- 
ing lessons, inculeating truths, revolutionizing society, and reform- 
ing mankind invariably become tedious, and therein defeat thei 
own purpose.”” Charles Kingsley, Mrs. Humphry Ward, Mrs. 
Klizabeth Stuart Phelps, and Mr. Hall Caine are mentioned as 
types of this class. “Their works are full of ability,” says Mr. 
Winter, “but also they are full of weariness. They belong to the 
family of tracts.” Well, perhaps so. This is not the place in 
which to prolong the contention. At the same time it must be 
remembered that there is a sense in which it is impossible to write 
a play or a novel without preaching. The portrayal of human 
action by any literary or artistic form is bound to teach ethical 
doctrines, and this result is none the less inevitable even when 
the author makes no conscious effort to produce it. It is as un- 
avoidable as is the transmission of spiritual influences from teacher 
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to pupil in spite of the prohibition of religious instruction in our 
public schools. But Thackeray is no unintentional preachet 
All those persons who are irritated by attempts to recommend 
righteousness to them under the thin disguise of a story will con 
demn him without a moment’s hesitatior But Thackeray almost 
joyously pleads guilty to the indictment. In one of his Round 
about Papers he says: “ Perhaps of all the novel-spinners now ex 
tant the present speaker is the most addicted to preaching. Does 
he not stop perpetually in his story and begin to preach to you? 
When he ought to be engaged with business is he not foreve 
taking the Muse by the sleeve and plagu ng her with some of 
cynical sermons? I ery peccavi loudly and heartily 
The truth is, Thackeray felt himself to be a man with an 

sion. He experienced those celestial girdings which always hav 
heen the inspiration of our most effective poets and prophe ts \ 
notable passage trom his lecture on Swift discloses the secret pul 
pose which animated his work. “The humorous writer,” he says 
‘professes to awaken and direct your love, your pity, your kindness 
your scorn for untruth, pretension, imposture, your tenderness 
for the weak, the poor, the oppressed, the unhappy. To the best 
of his means and ability he comments on all the ordinary actions 


and passions of life almost. He takes upon himself to be the weel 
day preacher, so to speak. Accordingly, as he finds and speal 

and feels the truth best, we regard him, esteem him, sometimes 
love him. And as his business is to mark other people’s lives and 
peculiarities we moralize on his life when he is gone, and yesterday's 
preacher becomes the text for to-day’s sermon. In his lecture on 
Addison, Thackeray asks, “Is the glory of heaven to be sung only 
by gentlemen in black coats? Must the truth only be expounce 

in gown and surplice, and out of these two vestments can nobody 
preach it? Commend me to this dear preacher without orders, thi 
parson in the tye-wig.” Such a preacher, on whom no hands of 
ordination by bishop or presbytery had been placed, Thackeray 
must be designated. No true admirer of his genius will bemoan 
his sermonie zeal Let us give him entrance to the greater pulpit 
of the world, all too tightly closed to the professional clergyman 


Let him climb up its steps and deliver his homilies to a society 
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drunk with its own vanity. If we cannot make men ashamed of 
doing wrong, perhaps he can make them afraid of being ridiculous. 
He who does not feel that he is sinful may often be convinced that 
he is absurd. It is surely the province of the novelist and the 
humorist to preach in this way to those listless congregations which 
will not be incited to holiness by the pious harangues of men who 
show familiarity enough with dusty theological tomes, but who 
unfortunately have never secured an acquaintance with the genus 
homo in its most exasperating modes of moral obliquity. Mrs. 
Ritchie, Thackeray’s talented daughter, who has written the finest 
memorials of his life which we possess, declares that her father 
“looked upon himself as a lay-preacher even more than as a maker 
of stories.” In one of his communications to a clergyman he out- 
lines the kind of preaching he wishes to do, and expresses the hope 
that “men of my profession do no harm who talk this doctrine out 
of doors to people in drawing rooms and in the world.”” Of the 
constancy of this temper he has given us many illustrations. The 
moral end which Thackeray set for himself in writing Vanity Fair 
is well defined in a letter to his mother in which he says: “ What 
I want is to make a set of people living without God in the world 
(only that is a cant phrase)—greedy, pompous men, perfectly well- 
satisfied fo. the most part, and at ease about their superior virtue. 
Dobbin and poor Briggs are the only two people with real humility 


as yet. Amelia’s is to come when her scoundrel of a husband is 
well dead with a ball in his odious bowels, when she has had suffer- 


ings, a child, and religion.”” Catherine was written with an equally 
serious motive. Thackeray desired to rebuke the nauseous senti- 
mentality (alas! that it should survive in our own day) which 
regards crime as an unfortunate degeneracy, and the criminal as 
the romantic victim of heredity or environment who merits flowers 
instead of shackles, poetry in the place of penalty. With this 
work the author found one fault—“It was not made disgusting 
enough, that was the fact,’’ he wrote to his mother, who had been 
praising it, “and the triumph of it would have been to make readers 
so horribly horrified as to cause them to give up, or rather throw 
up the book and all its kind, whereas you see the author had a 
sneaking kindness for his heroine and did not like to make her 
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quite worthless.’ In 1848*some friends and readers in Edinburgh 
sent Thackeray a little silver figure of Punch as a mark of their 
appreciation of his unfolding genius. In the letter of acknowledg- 
ment, which he addressed to Dr. John Brown, these words occur: 
“T assure you these tokens of what I cannot help acknowledging 
as popularity make me humble as well as grateful, and make me 
feel an almost awful sense of the responsibility which falls upon a 
man in such a station. Is it deserved or undeserved? Who is 
this that sets up to preach to mankind? and to laugh at many 
things which men reverence? I hope I may be able to tell truth 
always, and see it right according to the eyes which God Almighty 
gives me.’’ Many a professional ecclesiastic has entered upon his 
work with a less solemn conception of the dignity of his office than 
filled the soul of this “week-day preacher,” this parson without 
orders. 

In addition to this conscientiousness regarding his sacred duty, 
which is the first and indispensable requisite in the making of a gen- 
uine preacher of righteousness, Thackeray possessed many other 
qualifications for his everyday pulpit. Among these were great kind- 
ness of heart, deep insight into human nature, a spirit chastened 
by sorrow, perfect truthfulness, and personal fellowship with God. 
The stories of his improvident liberality to the unfortunate, of his 
devotion to children, of his tenderness to the wayward, with which 
the narrative of his life abounds, sufficiently indicate that Thack- 
eray cherished a loving spirit toward our fallen humanity. But 
this did not prevent him from seeing with remarkable clearness 
the grotesque inconsistencies and sinfulness of the human heart. 
He laid bare its puerile subterfuges with skill and daring. “We 
have all heard,” he writes in The Newcomes, “of the dying French 
duchess who viewed her coming dissolution and subsequent fate 
so easily because she said she was sure that Heaven must deal 
politely with a person of her quality.”” That thrust pierces the 
armor of our complacent twentieth-century pride with consum- 
mate accuracy. Thackeray knew that the human heart can be 
“deceitful above all things, and desperately wicked,” and that 
what a man is within determines what he will display without. 
Take one illustration from scores which might be gathered from 
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his novels: “The curses to which the general gave a low utterance 
as soon as Rebecca and her conquerer had quitted him were so 
deep that I am sure no compositor would venture to print them 
were they written down. They came from the general’s heart; 
and a wonderful thing it is to think that the human heart is capable 
of generating such produce and can throw out, as occasion demands, 
such a supply of lust and fury, rage and hatred.’’ No man ever 
penetrated the shams of an unspiritual life with keener vision, or 
exposed them with braver hand. He is describing morning prayers 
at the home of Sir Brian Newcome, and he does so with the pencil 
of an artist. The scene lives before your mind, and you feel the 
contempt which the author has not set down in words, but which 
you are certain he must experience toward that worldly-minded 
group of religionists. Lest you misunderstand him, he hastens to 
say: “I do not sneer at the purpose for which, at that chiming 
eight-o’clock bell, the household is called together. . . . I do not 
sneer at that—at the act at which all these people are assembled 

it is at the rest of the day I marvel; at the rest of the day and what 
it brings. At the very instant when the voice has ceased speaking, 
and the gilded book is shut, the world begins again, and for the 
next twenty-three hours and fifty-seven minutes all that household 
is given up to it.”’ It is probable that if Thackeray had not been 
chastened by grief and disappointment his extraordinary acuteness 
for dissecting human nature would have finally rendered him a 
pessimist and a misanthrope. The early years of his public life 
were painful enough, as every person familiar with his biography 
knows. Adversity begets in the soul of man either bitterness 
or sweetness, hatred or gentleness, according to the temper with 
which it is suffered. In Thackeray the struggle with affliction 
produced a refinement of character impossible without it. Lewis 
Melville, one of his biographers, has put the case as happily 
as it can be stated: “His fortune lost, his talents unrecognized 
except in a very small circle, his second child dead, his be- 
loved wife taken from him—is it marvelous that Thackeray 
was able to see the existence of evil as well as of good in the world? 
The wonder is that he did not become a second Swift, lashing the 


world and himself with savage satire; blaspheming God, cursing 
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at man, sneering at good and evil alike, in some new Gulliver's 
Travels, Instead, however, the great sorrow chastened his soul, 
and made his later writings more sympathetic than his earlier; 
and the only use he made of his grand power of sarcasm was to 
chide, nearly always with a gentle hand, the follies of his fellow men 


in the endeavor to show to them the path of honor, virtue, good- 


ness, and mercy which he himself endeavored to follow.’”’ Thack- 
eray realized full well the beneficent ministry of sorrow, and al- 
lowed his afflictions to teach him charity and humility. Writing 
of a time of illness in his family, he says, “So the Father of all 
sends illness, death, care, grief, out of which come love, steadfast- 
ness, consolation; nor could these things have been if men had not 
been made mortal, even erring and sinful and wayward. Suppose 
Eve had not eaten of that apple, and her children and their papa 
had gone on living forever quite happy in a smirking paradisical 
nudity, it wouldn’t have been half the world it is.’’ There is a 
delicious strain of fooling in the midst of this seriousness, but it is 
as sound in theology as Browning’s more sober words: 


** Put pain from out the world, what room were left 
For thanks to God, for love to man?” 


A noble qualification for preaching lies in Thackeray's perfect 
truthfulness, his fidelity to the facts of life as he beholds them. There 
is no straining after effects in his compositions, no artificial manipu- 
lation of his matter to secure a climax. Indeed, he has often been 
criticised for an obvious lack of artistic unity. But no one can point 
to a situation in his novels which is false to the probabilities of 
human nature. His characters talk and act precisely as such 
persons would naturally do. The consequences of their lives are 
exactly what might be expected from their principles and conduct. 
The tragedies of the unfortunate, the retributions of the vicious, 
the compensations of the virtuous are no greater and no less than 
one discerns in ordinary life. If we think the wicked ought 
always to be punished and the good ought invariably to be re- 
warded in a universe which is strung to the principle of righteous- 
ness, we are to remember that in our world it is not apparent to our 


sight that they are uniformly treated after this fashion. True to 
61 
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the known circumstances of life, Thackeray simply paints society 
as he finds it. Many a sermon fails of its mark, and many a novel 
is still-born, because it is deficient in this quality of veracity. It 
is a more difficult thing to tell the truth than those persons realize 
who have never undertaken to do it. The drift is in the opposite 
direction, as Robert Burns discovered: 
‘* Some books are lies fra end to end, 
And some great lies were never penn’d. 
E’en ministers, they hae been kenn’d, 
In holy rapture, 


A rousing whid at times to vend, 
And nail ’t wi’ Scripture.” 


Thackeray was never blamed for not telling the truth. He was 
accused of telling it too plainly. He was often censured for de- 
picting human nature in figures too mean and unlovely, but his 
sufficient apology was that he drew the portraits of the persons 
whom he found around him. When a lady complimented him on 
the naturalness of all the characters in Vanity Fair except the 
baronet, who certainly must be overdrawn, she thought, it being 
“impossible to find such coarseness in his rank of life,’ Thackeray 


laughed, and said, “That character is almost the only exact por- 
trait in the whole book.’”’ When gently chided for permitting 
Ethel Neweome to be bartered by her worldly grandmother, Lady 
Kew, for the coronet of a flippant nobleman, he retorted that the 
high world was full of Ethels who sold themselves voluntarily, and 


gave an instance from real life which he had recently met by acci- 
dent in a London drawing-room. When he was denounced by an 
acrimonious critic for his descriptions of literary life, and accused 
of trying to curry favor with the non-literary classes by decrying 
his own profession, he responded by demanding whether literary 
men had not been culpable in the very particulars which he had 
satirized. “Have their talents never been urged as a plea for 
improvidence, and their faults adduced as a consequence of their 
genius? The only moral that I, as a writer, wished to hint at in 
the description against which you protest was that it is the duty 
of a literary man as well as of every other to practice regularity 
and sobriety, to love his family, and to pay his tradesman. . . . 
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Why are these things not to be described if they illustrate, as they 
appear to do, that strange and awful struggle which takes place 
in our hearts and in the world?” When he was asked at the 
breakfast table of a house where he was being entertained whether 
he had passed a comfortable night, he said, “How could I, with 
that Colonel Newcome making a fool of himself as he has been 
doing?” “But why did you let him?” was asked. “O, it was 
in him to do it; he must,’’ replied Thackeray. From these in- 
stances it will be seen that he felt he must be true at all hazards. 
That is the eternal duty of every preacher; is it not? Still he will be 
misunderstood, and cursed for his pains. “Prophesy smooth 
things!”’ insists the world; and hisses instead of huzzas await the 
fearless preacher who refuses to compromise with evil. This was 
Thackeray’s fortune, though he did not merit the accusation that 
his satires betrayed a sour spirit toward humanity. “Working 
in his own line,” writes Mrs. Ritchie, “a week-day preacher, as my 
father loved to call himself, takes peaceful reiteration of daily 
duty for his text, and preaches the supremacy of goodness.’”’ That 
sentence marks off the spirit of Thackeray with exactitude. “The 
supremacy of goodness” was his perpetual objective, even when 
he was pricking bubbles of pride with what seemed to be a bitter 
cynicism. “He had become so urgent in the cause,’”’ explains a 
fellow craftsman, “so loud in his denunciations, that he did not 
often stop to speak of the good things around him. Now and 
again he paused to bless amid the torrent of his anathemas. There 
are Dobbin and Esmond and Colonel Neweome. But his anathe- 
mas are the loudest. It has been so, I think, nearly always with 
the eloquent preachers.’’ Perhaps so, but this does not appear 
to be quite just to Thackeray, for when he spoke most severely 
the unstrained quality of mercy was always apparent. He made 
generous account of the native proneness of human nature to evil, 
and esteemed it a misfortune to be pitied not less than a fault to be 
condemned. The judgment of Sir Theodore Martin is nearer the 
truth when he speaks of Thackeray as “the only satirist who 
mingles loving-kindness with his sarcasm, and charity and humility 
with his gravest rebuke.’’ Fundamental to all other qualifications 
for preaching which Thackeray possessed was his genuine love of 
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goodness born of the essential devoutness of his soul. When 
George Venables, his Charterhouse school fellow, once told him 
that “the basis of his character was religious sentimentality,”’ 


Thackeray gravely responded that he “ understood him perfectly.”’ 
George Brimley says in one of his essays, “Thackeray could not 
have produced Vanity Fair unless Eden had been shining brightly 
before his eyes.”” One feels that this is perfectly true when he 
remembers that admiration for the highest type of goodness is 
inextricably bound up with detestation of any kind of iniquity. 
“Ye that love the Lord, hate evil,” is the Scripture phrasing of this 
truth. You perceive Thackeray’s loathing of the ignoble in every 
satire that speaks from his pages. You discover his profound 
affection for “the beauty of holiness”’ in such passages as that 
which describes Helen Pendennis and her wayward son Arthur in 
prayer together. 

Thackeray seems never to have undergone any struggle with 
agnosticism, nor to have passed through any great spiritual crisis 
from which he emerged flushed with the sense of triumph over the 
devil of Doubt. He apparently accepted the doctrines of the 
Christian religion with the docility of a child, never showing any 
disposition to dispute the providence of God, the mission of Christ, 
the future life, and other essentials of our holy faith. He was so 
catholic in feeling that he could find excellence in any honest form 
of belief. He once said, “Every one of us in every fact, book, 
circumstance of life sees a different meaning and moral, and so it 
must be about religion. But we can all love each other, and say 
‘Our Father.’”’ This breadth of view led him to look with sus- 
picion upon what he regarded as the narrowness of the ultra- 
Evangelical party, and to hurl at the extremists of that color some 
of his keenest satires. A few years after his father’s death Thack- 
eray’s mother married Major Henry Carmichael-Smyth, and in 
later days seems to have disagreed with her distinguished son on 
religious questions, being somewhat addicted to the austere ob- 
servances of the Evangelicals. This may account in part for his 
acerbities touching the good people of that school. To Mrs. 
Ritchie in her young womanhood he wrote, “When I was of your 
age I was accustomed to read and hear a good deal of the Evangeli- 
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cal (so called) doctrine, and got an extreme distaste for that sort 
of composition—for Newton, for Scott, for the preachers I heard, 
and the prayer meetings I attended.” Then follows a character- 
istic little dissertation on inspiration and kindred things which 
would not be resented by the higher crities of our day. But it must 
not be supposed that Thackeray was deficient in veneration for 
the Scriptures. The picture of Warrington with the Bible which 
Mrs. Pendennis had given him in his hands is a sufficient rebuttal 
of that suspicion: “ Poor George mournfully kissed the book as he 
had done the flowers; and the morning found him still reading in 
its awful pages, in which so many stricken hearts, in which so many 
tender and faithful souls have found comfort under calamity and 
refuge and hope in affliction.”” If Thackeray was not a theologian, 
armed at all points against the foes of orthodoxy (and he never 
pretended to that), he was nevertheless in love with truth, and 


there is not a line in all his writings which is offensive to the “ pure 


religion and undefiled” so compendiously defined by the apostle 
James. 

At one time, it is said, he seemed to be drifting toward Rome. 
He attended the sermons of Newman and Manning with great 
regularity, and was unquestionably charmed by the religious 
symbolism of the Roman communion. Finally he came to doubt 
the genuineness of devotional feeling “excited by music and choral 
services,’ and settled down to be a good moderate English church- 
man, holding to the essentials of the Christian faith with beautiful 
sobriety and tenderness. In a description of what he experienced 
in a church in Italy he says: “ And here’s the mistake about these 
fine churches, music, pictures, and splendid and gracious sights and 
sounds with which the Catholics entrap many people—their senses 
are delighted, and they fancy they are growing religious; it’s a 
romantic wonder, not a religious one. We must set to work to 
love the truth with all our hearts and soul and strength, and take 
care not to be juggled by romanticalities and sentimentalities.” 
His view of the life beyond was calm and serene: “A just man 
summoned by God—for what purpose can he go but to meet the 
divine love and goodness?” he asks. He dared to say of himself 
that he thought he had something of the quality of love in his 
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nature, though not unalloyed, and he added this prayer, “O God, 
purify it, and make my heart clean.” It is recorded that one 


evening at sunset, in Edinburgh, a wooden crane in a quarry stand- 


ing out against the sky reminded him of the cross, and in a trem- 
ulous, gentle voice he spoke the one word “Calvary,” and through 
the whole evening talked of divine things, expressing his simple 
faith in the Saviour. It is said that a friend found between the 
leaves of a book a prayer which Thackeray had composed, and 
placed there, in which he asked that he might never write a word 
inconsistent with the love of God or the love of man, that he 
might always speak the truth with his pen, and that he might 
never be actuated by a love of greed. This prayer concludes with 
the words, “For the sake of Jesus Christ our Lord.’’ Those peti- 
tions, which voiced the yearnings of an honest soul, were answered. 
No admirer, jealous of Thackeray’s good name, need ever seek to 
purge his writings of lines of questionable morality, for they con- 
tainnone. He was a good man and a faithful minister of righteous- 
ness. Our young men and maidens can read him without the 
peril of becoming tainted with the lust of earthliness. They will 
not care to emulate the follies of Thackeray’s bad men and women, 
since in these striking figures sin is seen to run its natural course to 
degradation and darkness. They will long to resemble his ad- 
mirable characters, for, while his righteous people do not escape 
misfortune (Thackeray is as true as the Bible in this respect), they 
lo become beautiful to behold. 

Once there was a discussion among some literary personages 
regarding the desirability of immortality, and Anthony Trollope 
remarked, “There is a good deal to be said on both sides of the 
question, but if I thought I should never see dear old Thackeray 
again I should be a very unhappy man.” To this sentiment ex- 
pressive of the worth of Thackeray we may all breathe an acquies- 
cent Amen. 





Errors of the Faith-Healer 


Arr. VITI.—ERRORS OF THE FAITH-HEALER 


MANy crimes have been committed in the name of religion, 
and many follies have been committed in the use of prayer. Prayer, 


as a biblical doctrine, is greatly misunderstood, and the errors 
concerning its true sphere, as taught in many pulpits, are largely 
responsible for the faith-healing delusion which is sweeping over 
the Christian world at the present time. The theory of prayer 
which is prevalent in the church to-day regards it as really a means 
of securing God’s miraculous interference in temporal and secular 
matters for the attainment of results otherwise impossible. This 
is a most grievous error. It has its origin in the mistake of con- 
founding the Bible instructions for the use of miracle-working 
powers (called spiritual gifts) with the Bible instructions for the 
use of prayer proper. 

Prayer and Spiritual Gijts. It is an unmistakable teaching 
of the Scriptures that the prophets possessed powers which were 
not possessed by ordinary individuals. They became effective 
when their possessor called upon God with unwavering faith. 
The endowment with power was the first requisite to miracle- 
working, but the successful use of that power depended upon the 
fervent prayer of faith. Soon after calling the disciples to the 
apostleship Jesus endowed them with miraculous powers. We 
find the formula for the use of these spiritual gifts quite clearly de- 
fined in the New Testament, and in Christ’s own words. It com- 
prises six factors: (1) “Whatsoever ye shall ask;” (2) “In my 
name;” (3) “ With fasting;’’ (4) “That they may believe thou hast 
sent me” must be the sole motive; (5) “ Believe that ye receive:”’ 
(6) “And ye shall have.”’ It will be observed this formula differs 
from the formula for prayer proper. 

The spiritual gifts in existence in the church in apostolie days 
were of two classes. To one class—called the inferior class by Saint 
Paul—belonged the various powers requisite to performing signs, 
wonders, and deeds of might, while to the other class—the superior 
—belonged the gifts requisite to the great work of preaching and 
teaching. Paul speaks of these two classes of spiritual gifts in 
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1 Cor.12. Hesays, “God hath set some in the church, first apostles, 
secondly prophets, thirdly teachers, then miracles, then gifts of 
healings, helps, governments, divers kinds of tongues.” Then the 
apostle asks, “Are all apostles? are all prophets? are all teachers? 
are all workers of miracles? have all gifts of healings? do all speak 
with tongues? do all interpret?” Why did Paul ask those ques- 
tions? It was because some Christians then supposed, as many 
do to-day, that God endows all Christians with miraculous gifts 
and powers. Paul would save the church from that dangerous 
error. In further discussion of this subject Paul plainly distin- 
guishes, in the thirteenth chapter, between the “grace of faith”’ and 
the “gift of faith.” He explicitly teaches that all Christians do pos- 
sess the grace of faith, though all may not possess the gift of faith. 
Jesus twice sent the disciples out on missions of preaching. In the 
first instance, mentioned in Matt. 10, he gave them “power’’ to 
perform miraculous works. He gave them instructions for the 
use of their new powers. He often chided them for not using 
the spiritual gifts he bestowed upon them. 

Just before his ascension into heaven Jesus gave the apostles 


their final commission. It is found in the sixteenth chapter of 


Saint Mark. They had already received miraculous powers from 
him. He now uttered a prophecy concerning them and their im- 
mediate converts: “ And these signs shall follow them that believe: 
in my name shall they cast out demons, they shall speak with new 
tongues, they shall take up serpents, and if they drink any deadly 
thing it shall not hurt them; they shall lay hands on the sick and 
they shall recover.”” This prophecy was literally fulfilled, as the 
biblical record shows. Its fulfillment was recorded as a matter of 
history after the signs ceased. The signs certainly ceased, for if it 
were not for the biblical record we would not know from the 
events of to-day that the maimed, blind, deaf, insane, the leper, 
and the dead had ever been restored, visibly and immediately, by 
miracle. These spiritual gifts for working signs, wonders, and 
deeds of might belonged to the apostolic era, and evidently dis- 
appeared with it. Christianity, once established, would win on its 
merits, and would not need miracles as credentials attesting its 
divine origin and authority. 
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Jesus gave his disciples instructions in the use of their mirac- 
ulous powers. We find the apostles gave their converts instruc- 
tions also concerning the signs which Jesus had predicted. The 
most striking example of apostolic advice on the subject is found in 
James 5. 14-18. Saint James refers to the prophet Elijah. He 
encourages them with the fact that as Elijah—a man of like pas- 
sions with themselves, and who was endowed with heavenly gifts 


could perform signs and wonders to confirm the divinity of his 


prophetic office, so they should be encouraged to claim the promise 
of miraculous signs, that Christianity be firmly and quickly 
established among the heathen. 

Spiritual Gijts Requisite. These instructions of Saint James 
applied to the immediate converts of the apostles, according to 
Christ’s words. The formula given by the Lord for the use of 
spiritual gifts in miracle-working can be applied only by persons 
previously endowed with the 


‘spiritual gifts.” If God has en- 
dowed anyone in our own times with such spiritual gifts he may 


follow the formula and perform miracles, and even “greater works 
than these,’ as Jesus promised. Do you possess such spiritual 
gifts? It is not a debatable question. If you possess them your 
visible and immediate works of miracle will unmistakably prove 
the fact. Note this fact also: if those “spiritual gifts’ be lacking 
you may agonize and pray until doomsday and utterly fail to per- 
form a miracle. Death came to the camp meeting of the “Come- 
outers’? at Woodburn, Oregon, and swept several children into 
eternity. They perished in spite of the prayer and agonizing and 
consecration and faith of those devout Christians—and why? Not 
because they did not ask according to the New Testament formula 
for miracle-working gifts, but because they totally lacked the gifts 
possessed by the prophets and apostles. 

The prevailing opinion in the church to-day, that all things are 
possible to the Christian by prayer if he only has enough faith, is 
thought to be supported by many examples of miraculous answers 
to prayer recorded in the Scriptures. A critical examination of 
these cases, however, proves every such miracle has really occurred 
in connection with some individual who had been endowed with 
certain “spiritual gifts.” There is not an exception to be found in 
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the Scriptures. Such were the petitions of the patriarchs and 
prophets and of persons associated with them. Those events no 
doubt occupied an important place in the scheme of divine revela- 
tion. In some cases they fulfilled the promise of God to the founder 
of Israel; in other instances they attested the divine mission of God’s 
chosen servants. Such were the prayers of Jacob, Hagar, Heze- 
kiah, Hannah, Moses, David, and others. Those wonders belonged 
in every case to times characterized by visions and dreams from 
God, the visitation of angels, prophetic utterances, and works of 
miracles—times which have no parallel in our own age. Such 
answers to prayer cannot be cited as proving “all things”’ are 
possible to the Christian through prayer. The miraculous results 
were all wrought through the agency and office of some person 
endowed with prophetic or spiritual gifts. 

Spiritual gifts, and miracles wrought through their agency, 
have their proper place in the plan of salvation. Prayer also 
has its proper place and sphere. The formula for the use of 
miracle-working gifts should not be confounded, however, with 
the formula for prayer proper. The subject of spiritual gifts 
seems to have been overlooked completely in the many discussions 
of the vexed question of prayer and miracles. Let it be remem- 
bered, therefore, that miracles have not been wrought, and may 
not be wrought, apart from certain appropriate “spiritual gifts’ 
bestowed by the Holy Spirit for that purpose, and the errors of 
faith-healing will disappear. Let the Christian discriminate be- 
tween the formula for the use of spiritual gifts in miracle-working 
and the formula for acceptable prayer, and the whole subject will 
be shorn of its difficulties. 

Sin and Suffering. The first mistake of the faith-healer is 
failure to perceive that some “spiritual gift” is first requisite before 
miracles can be performed. The second error consists in con- 
founding the formula given by Christ for miracle-working with the 
biblical instructions on prayer proper. The third error consists in 
supposing the grand mission of Christ and of the church to-day is 
to heal the sick. This last error rests upon several unfounded 
notions. It is supposed that all human suffering is caused by the 


sin of the sufferer or his parents. Is all suffering caused by the 
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sin of the sufferer? If so, then all suffering must be a penalty. 
But if it is a penalty it must be deserved in every case by the suf- 
ferer. We know, however, that innocent babes often suffer. It 
cannot be a penalty in such cases. As a penalty, suffering must 
always follow only intentional wrongdoing. But unintentional 
mistakes often cause great suffering. As a penalty, suffering can 
be justly inflicted only when the guilty recognizes his guilt. But 
the innocent often suffer without any sense of condemnation for 
wrong done. As a penalty, suffering can be inflicted only on the 
guilty; and it must cease the instant pardon is granted. But we 
know pain often continues even after pardon is granted for sin. 


There is, then, a difference between suffering as a penalty and 


suffering as a simple consequence of the human constitution. 
Most of our suffering has no reference at all to retributive justice. 
Suffering has a legitimate place in nature. It awakens the sense 
of self-preservation and the love of life. Without it life would 
become extinct. God permitted the devil to afflict Job. It was 
not because Job had sinned, but to prove to the devil and to all 
other observers the power of God’s sustaining grace in affliction. 
Suffering Not the Work of the Devil. Scripture says the Son of 
God was manifested “to destroy the works of the devil.”” Faith- 
healers suppose suffering is the work of the arch slanderer, hence 
Christ came to abolish suffering. It follows, of course, if this be 
true, that it is the mission of the church to abolish pain by miracle. 
This is an error. The mission of Christ directly concerned sin, and 
suffering, the penalty of sin; but all suffering is not retributive. 
Scripture traces sin and both natural and retributive suffering to 
an event in Eden. Analyze that event. In it we find the slanders 
of the slanderer—devil means slanderer. We find man deceived 
by those slanders and led to disobedience. The sinner is doomed 
to spiritual death. A Saviour is promised. However, with the 
promise of a Saviour God pronounced the laws of labor, disappoint- 
ment, pain, and physical death upon mankind. What, then, was 
“the work of the devil”? It was slander. He slandered God, 
the intentions of God toward man, and the law of God. Christ 
came to refute those slanders. Sinners can be redeemed from the 
power of the slanderer only when his slanders against God have 
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been refuted. God must be vindicated before the victim of the 
deception will love him. Christ in his sympathy and doctrine and 
suffering has vindicated God. The “works of the devil” are 
therefore actually destroyed. The suffering which afflicts human 
bodies is not the work of the devil. It occurs rather in consequence 


of the divine laws of labor, disappointment, pain, and physical 
death. These laws have been enacted by the Almighty for the 
discipline of a race of sinners. It was not the purpose of Christ to 
disturb these laws. Jesus said, “I am not come to destroy the 
law or the prophets, but to fulfill.” 

Holiness and Suffering Compatible. The faith-healer commits 
another mistake. He supposes all suffering will cease in the event 
of a holy life. When God promised mankind a Saviour, however, 
he also, at the same time, enacted the laws of labor, disappoint- 
ment, physical pain, and physical death. Man may attain holiness, 
but it must be attained under the discipline of suffering. Holy 
men in all ages have endured suffering. The hardships of Elijah 
and of Paul were truly pathetic. The gentle virtues were brought 
to maturity in the humanity of Jesus “through suffering.”’ Per- 
fection of the Christian graces in us is, therefore, to be attained in 
the same way. 

The Purpose of Miracles. Christ relieved suffering by miracle, 
hence the faith-healer thinks it was his chief mission among men. 
But did Christ heal the sick, being moved only by sympathy for 
the sufferer? If so, why did he confine himself to Palestine; did 
not the whole world lie in anguish? Was the abolishment of 
suffering included in the promise of a Saviour? Why, then, delay 
his coming four thousand years, only to depart after three short 
years of active work? If the gospel was really intended to abolish 
all suffering among mankind it has proven a stupendous failure 
even among faith-healers. They become sick, they suffer, and 
they die just like other people, and all in spite of their belief, their 
theories, and their prayers. What, then, was the purpose of 
miracles? In Old Testament times it was to prove the divinity of 
Jehovah, the divine authority of his law, and the divine mission 
of his prophets. The miracles of Moses, Joshua, and Elijah prove 
this (Num. 16. 28). Miracles had the same purpose in New Testa- 
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ment times. Why did Jesus raise Lazarus from the dead? Was 
it purely an act of sympathy? Not at all; but for the purpose, as 
Jesus said, “that these may know Thou hast sent me.’”’ Miracles 


served as proof of the divine personality and office and authority 


of Jesus Christ. They were afterward employed by the apostles 
for the same purpose, in establishing Christianity in a heathen 
world, “the Lord confirming the word with signs following.”” Paul 
doubtless understood the purpose of miracles. In his letter to 
Timothy he advised him to “use a little wine [not as a beverage, 
but as medicine] for his stomach’s sake and for his infirmities.” 
Paul prescribed medicine. Why did he not prescribe miracle? 
It was because miracle was designed not for selfish or personal 
ends, but for attesting divinity only. Paul was even accompanied 
by Luke, the “beloved physician.” But the faith-healer rejects 
medicine, and trusts in miracle for selfish and personal ends. 
Faith-Healers Fail. The faith-healer claims to perform 
miracles to-day. He may do so if he has been endowed with the 
“spiritual gifts’ of the prophets and apostles. But it is a fact 
that the faith-healer displays no superiority over the heathen 
charm-doctor, the magnetizer, or the mind-curist. All his wonders 
have been equaled by performers who made no claim to divine 
aid at all. It is undeniable also that the faith-healers ufterly 
fail to accomplish the works of the prophets and apostles as they 
accomplished them. It is claimed by them, however, “the power 
to do such miracles results from growth—and we are growing.”’ 
But it is not the scriptural method. The disciples did not “grow 
into”’ the power of wonder-working. Christ endowed them with 
that power one day, and they went forth healing the sick and 
casting out demons. Such miracles as bringing fire down from 
heaven, causing drought and rain and earthquake; such wonders 
as restoring withered limbs and curing all kinds of diseases and 
ailments, instantly and visibly, are utterly unknown to-day. Why? 
Not because prayer is a failure; not because men are less holy; 
not because God has lost his power or his interest in mankind. 
But because Christianity has become established in the world, and 
because it is designed to win its way on the merits of its truths, 


‘ 


and because the “spiritual gifts’ of apostolic days for miracle- 
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working are withheld from men. If anyone has the “gifts’’ of 
Moses or Peter he can surely do their works. Here is a scriptural 
test—“ If they shall drink any deadly thing, it shall not hurt them.”’ 
Let the faith-healer try it. 

The failure of physicians to cure their patients is often quoted 
to confuse thought on the subject and relieve the faith-healer from 
contempt. The enlightened world understands why medicine often 
fails. But no physical condition ever stood in the way of men 
endowed with poor “spiritual gifts’’ when they followed the divine 
instructions. They even raised the dead. Alexander Dowie poses 
as a prophet. He claims supernatural powers. But why did he 
fail to save his daughter from death by fire? He claims to be 
Elijah. Did not Elijah have power over fire? Elijah of old was 
tested by fire, and triumphed. Dowie was tested by fire; it was 
the supreme test of his life—but he failed miserably. Why did he 
fail? Simply because he totally lacks the “spiritual gifts” of the 
prophet Elijah. The camp meeting of the “Come-outers” was 
visited by a blind woman. They advertised to cure all who would 
come. But she was compelled to go away blind to her home. But 
imagine Elijah or Paul or Peter sending the poor woman home 
in everlasting darkness! 

‘The faith-healer claims more for himself than the Bible war- 
rants. This error is due to the fact that he overlooks his lack of 
the “spiritual gifts’’ of apostolic times. It is due also to con- 
founding the formula for the use of those gifts with the formula for 


prayer proper. These errors and the preposterous claims of the 


faith-healer occasion scoffing at the Scriptures and are a great 
obstacle to the triumph of Christianity. Faith-healing is wide- 
spread in its hold upon the masses owing to the general acceptance 
of Scripture as of divine authority. It will have its day, but 
reaction will set in when the failures of faith-healers are recognized, 
and many devotees will land in infidelity. 


Lee Wl everet 








Biological Aspects of the Atonement 


- Arr. [IX.—BIOLOGICAL ASPECTS OF THE ATONEMENT 


Very much of the criticism to which the doctrine of the 
atonement of our Lord Jesus Christ has been subjected, and of 
the neglect into which it has fallen in the pulpit and in popular 
literature, is due to the fact that the theories entertained in regard 
to it have been supported by arguments and illustrated by analo- 
gies drawn almost exclusively from the sphere of government and 
law. ‘Treatises upon the subject bristle with legal phrases and 
suggest the strained atmosphere of the law court rather than 
common life. Theories of government, being more or less of 
human origin, share the instability which attaches to all human 
things. And since the days of Anselm and Grotius the opinions 
prevalent among civilized people as to the functions of government 
and the relations men sustain to society have so greatly changed 
that conclusions once regarded as valid no longer command assent. 
Consequently, with the shaking of the ground upon which theories 
of the atonement have been based, the doctrine itself has been 
thought to share their fate. 


Happily, we are not now confined to one line of investigation 


or one path to truth. There are in this universe two permanent 
and incontrovertible criteria by which all theories may be tested 
and to which they must conform, namely, Nature and Life. These 
are God’s great facts, indisputable, inconfutable, and eternal. In 
the realm of spiritual things life is the standard of truth, and its 
laws are the supreme rule by which all systems of thought must be 
measured, whether they be philosophical, religious, or ethical. 
For life is unquestionably the direct gift of God. Its laws are not, 
therefore, subject to the permutations and imperfections which 
attach to all human inventions. They are the same in all ages, 
all climes, and all worlds. They vary not with the shifting vicis- 
situdes of changing human opinions. What may be deduced 
from them has a foundation solid as the decrees of the Almighty 
Creator himself. Now, the atonement is something which deals 
with life no less than with law. It is the provision which the 
Giver of life has made for the restoration and maintenance of a 
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race whose life was forfeited by sin, and its accomplishment in- 
volved the life of Him through whom all things were made. The 
necessity for an atonement, its nature, and its extent are proper 
subjects of biological study. To the questions, Is there in human 
nature a need of some such provision? if so, what must be the es- 
sential characteristics of such provision, and how far does this 
provision operate in the race? biology, the science which investi- 
gates the laws under which all life, whether vegetable or animal, 
is placed, should, and as I think does, furnish some answer. Nor 
is this mode of inquiry without precedent, since, while in the New 
Testament Paul discusses the subject of salvation under the light 
of law, John deals with it from the standpoint of life. First let us 


see what light biology throws upon the subject of the corruption 


of human nature, and the necessity created thereby of some special 
provision for the continuance of the race. 

One of the fundamental postulates of the science is that life, 
if it does not consist in, at least can be maintained only by, the 
harmonious adjustment of a living being to its environing condi- 
tions. Under certain conditions only can any race or species 
exist and progress, and the struggle of existence for each creature 
is to maintain life under its surroundings. The more complex, and 
therefore the higher, the form of life the more numerous and com- 
plicated must be the qualifications and the greater the force needed 
to preserve it. The environment in which low forms of pulpy 
Ascidians find content will not suffice to develop the higher forms 
of animal life. As the process of evolution advances—and evolu- 
tion is only a process—the emergence of higher forms of life both 
proves and requires new and richer powers and wider range of 
faculties, together with more vigorous exercise of them. If these 
higher forms do not adjust themselves to their new conditions, and 
fail to meet the higher demands, they must pay the inevitable 
penalty, which is either extinction or degradation to a lower level. 
That such failures have occurred and that the penalty has been 
paid has been by no means an infrequent occurrence. The fall of 
man has had many a prior example in the animal world. Many 
species of animals, after development into a higher type of life, 
have through some causes failed to maintain themselves at this 
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level, and have become fossils or parasites. The path of geologic 


ages is strewn with the works of these melancholy failures. There 
was a period when over this continent of ours many species of 
Marsupials, or pouched animals, existed and most forms of animal 
life tended to assume that type. But, of all these, every one has 
dropped out of being except our common opossum. From some 
‘ause the others failed to meet the demands of nature or to comply 
with its laws, and so paid the penalty—death. Another postulate 
of biology is that any fault involving any species or race at the 
beginning of its development, if not sufficiently great to produce ex- 
tinguishment, leaves its traces in every subsequent individual of 
the race. The history of each race on the globe may be found 
recorded in each embryo of it—a history not written on fading 
parchment or disintegrating stone, but in the flesh and blood of 
each descendant. The catastrophe of failure to meet the demands 
of nature, or, in other words, its fall, is imperishably graven in the 
being itself and is visited on each newborn creature. Now, man, 
as a living creature, is to some extent under the same laws of 
biology that govern all life. Viewed in one light, he is but an 
animal, although the highest of the type. He is but the last 
round in the ladder of existence, every rung of which may be found 
embodied in his embryonic state. He too can maintain existence 
in his higher development only by conformity with his environ- 
ment. Failure to comply involves either extinction or continued 
existence under disadvantage and with accompanying marks of 
his fallen state. 

But this by no means completes the statement of man. He 
is much more than an animal. There are in him two elements, 
not similar, not necessarily homogeneous, save as he makes them 
so. Two worlds meet in him. There is a natural, earthly, psychi- 
cal part, and there is a special, unique, divine part. The one is 
subject to natural law, originated and controlled by natural forces; 
is transmissible from parent to child. It is, in fact, racial, common 
to all who share humanity, constituting the stock and staff of 
humanity, forming a generic human nature. The other is super- 
natural; not subject to natural law, communicated by the special 


inbreathing of creative life, constituting each one of us an individual 
62 
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and giving us personality. These two facts, the racial human 
nature common to the stock and the individual personality, must 
be kept in mind. They differ radically from each other. The one 
is as distinctly communistic as the other is individualistic. The 
essence of the racial element is that it is shared by the entire race. 
It is a common quality of which all, from the beginning of earthly 
existence, partake. The other is personal, and the essence of 
personality lies in exclusiveness—something which separates each 
one of us from every other being below or above; which makes us 
responsible, isolates us, and renders it impossible for any other 
heing perfectly to share our life or assume the responsibility of our 
success or our failure. Brutes are things; men are persons. This 
duality of man is a fact of such prime importance as to deserve a 
moment’s consideration. It does not rest solely on the authority 
of the Scriptures; it is confirmed by science as well. The late 
Professor Huxley was among the foremost biologists of recent 
times, but he was no friend to religion or believer in the Bible. 
Yet he startled and confounded his admirers by saying, “Cosmic 
nature” (by which he means that which is common to us dwellers 
in this cosmos) “is no school of virtue, but the headquarters of the 
enemy of the ethical nature. What we call virtue or goodness’’ 
(that is, personal virtue) “involves a course of conduct which is in 
all respects opposed to that which leads to suecess in the cosmic 


struggle for existence. Laws and moral precepts are directed to 


the end of curbing the cosmic process, to the protection and in- 
fluence of which man owes, if not existence itself, at least the life 
of something better than a brutal savage.’”’ No more striking 
proof of the dual forces in man, and of the need of something to 
remove their alienation, could be given, and Professor Seth, of 
Edinburgh, well says, “ All this is not far removed from the Pauline 
doctrine of nature and grace, or flesh and spirit.” Psychology 
equally confirms this duality of man. By its suggestion of a 
subliminal consciousness it explains the mystery of dreams, of in- 
stinets, of those abnormal states, such as hypnotism, clairvoyance, 
somnambulism, in which, while part of the man sleeps, the other 
nature is active. .And literature adds its testimony, as in the well- 
known story of Jekyll and Hyde, to the truth underlying which we 
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all can bear witness. What, then, is that which makes the dis- 
tinction between man and the brutes? What is the advance 
which in our race has progressed beyond the stage of the animal 
world? It is not the possession of mind, or even, I think, of a moral 
nature, since it is hard to doubt that the highest brutes exhibit 
evidences of reasoning, of emotion, even of the power of self- 
approval or disapproval, when responding to or resisting what they 
recognize as the standard of aection—which in us is called con- 
science—although all these powers are in a very rudimentary 
condition when compared with man. The distinction may be 
summed up in the power which man alone possesses of spirituality; 
that is, of recognizing God, the soul, and immortality—the power 
of passing beyond the actual and the seen to the ideal and unseen 
world which lies about and above us, and in which the actual and 
visible float as in a sea of glory, until these ideals become the only 
true reality of life. Brutes see, doubtless, the coarse external 
facts of a picture, a statue, a person; man alone can see the ideal 
which incloses, encompasses, and eternalizes the facts of life. 
This is the inalienable endowment of personality. 

If man was thus endowed with a nature capable of apprehend- 
ing and communing with God, and with powers sufficient to enable 
him to do this, as by all laws of biology he must have been, 
then must that higher nature, in order to maintain its existence, 
be in correspondence with its environment. Failure in this respect, 
by all rules of this universe, can have but one issue—death or 
degradation. A fall (that is, a disastrous and fatal fault) in any 
creature of God ensues whenever the conditions upon which it 
enjoys existence are violated. A failure to meet the requirements 
of its environment necessitates, of itself, a loss of its standing. And 
if the essential and distinctive feature of man was his capacity to 
know and enjoy God, and if God was his environment, then it must 
follow that if in the beginning of his history there was a deliberate 
act of disobedience to his Creator, a positive refusal to acknowledge 
the sovereignty of his Maker, that was a violation of the conditions 
on which his existence as a man depended, and the penalty was 
quite as sure and as just as should follow any violation of lower 
cosmic law in any lower being. It was a fall, a fatal fault. And 
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if, while possessing the primitive powers absolutely implied in the 
very fact of his existence, he failed to meet his requirements, cer- 
tainly nature reveals no process by which he could recover himself 
or regain the paradise he had lost. That there was such a fall both 
the Bible and all tradition assert. All the relics found of primitive 
man and all discoveries of archzological science do not contradict, 
but rather confirm, the biblical account, while universal history 
agrees in affirming that such a schism between man and his en- 
vironment exists and has ever existed, and that man is a fallen 
creature. And here biology comes to depone that if there was such 
a fall, involving as its consequence, by all rules of the universe, 
death or degradation, and if despite this no such result has followed, 
and the existence of the race has been continued, then some special 
arrangement must have been inaugurated to account for so unex- 
ampled a fact. Biology witnesses that the continuance of the 
human race necessitates the atonement. Why such special and 
unprecedented provision was made no science can inform us. We 
can but fall humbly at God’s feet and say, “God so loved the world”’ 


—“how unsearchable are his judgments, and his ways past finding 
out.” 


As to the nature of atonement, or the mode by which it shall 
be effected, we cannot expect to find so much aid from biology. 
The atonement is a unique fact in the history of the universe, and 
there are no similar devices to furnish data for comparison. Soci- 
ology, which deals with society as at present constituted, furnishes 
analogies, but not biology. But, while theories of the atonement 
must be deduced by reasoning, the basis of these is so well grounded 
in biological facts that the soundness of the argument cannot be 
challenged. The continued existence of the human race on the 
earth is a proof that some provision has been made. Biology as- 
serts that this provision can be of but one kind. The Being who 
originally exalted humanity to its high estate must anew exert his 
power to enable it to continue. No fallen race can possibly meet 
the obligations and fulfill the requirements of an unfallen one. God, 
who gave life, must himself anew impart life. The former experi- 
ment having failed, a fresh impulse of creative energy must revive 
it. He who initiated must reinaugurate. Nor, if the experiment 
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shall be repeated, can it be done unless under similar conditions. 
There must be either an entirely new race or else the same race, 
by the identification of the Divine Being with it, must have a new 
trial, to fulfill the obligations incumbent on it. And if the latter 
alternative shall be adopted, then, by all biological laws, the newly 
started race will exhibit in all descendants from the primal stock 
both the fault and the restoration, the fall and the recovery. Is not 
this a true description of what man is now? 

The science of therapeutics offers to us an analogy which is 
fruitful of suggestions. It is a well-known fact that some of the 
most virulent diseases to which flesh is heir have been divested of 
their harmfulness and rendered innocuous by inoculation. Indeed, 
if this remedy were universally applied some of the most loathsome 
and deadly diseases might be entirely eradicated from the earth 
and the human race made immune. Now, what is inoculation? 
This: a germ of the very disease which causes the disorder is by 
proper means so modified and adjusted to the human system, and 
at the same time the system is so prepared for its reception, that 
upon its introduction it takes the place of the disorder, controls 
the organic forces, and by its vigor inaugurates a life which sup- 
plants and supersedes death. Does not this offer at least some 
illustration of the atonement? The only begotten Son of God 
became “Immanuel, God with us.” “The Word was made flesh.”’ 
He identified himself with humanity, “was made of a woman, was 
made under law,” was “made sin for us.”” It was a real identifi- 
cation of God with man. That which he took on himself was the 
racial nature, that which is common to the human race, embryo or 
mature, child or adult, pagan or Christian, civilized or savage; the 
generic nature in which all of every sex, age, time, or condition 
participate. The work of Christ was the work of the race. In 
that he died for all, all died. In that he rose, all humanity rose. 
He paid the debt demanded by the laws of life, suffered the death 
due to sin, fulfilled the obligations to which the race was bound. 
This was the atonement. It was expiatory, substitutional, effi- 
cacious, unlimited. The atonement, of itself, involves the salva- 
tion of all in whom the common racial nature has not developed 
into a personal will. But our Lord was also a man, an individual, 
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a personality, under the obligations of free moral humanity, bound 
to observe all laws, subject to the Father, as are all of us. All, 
therefore, in whom to the racial nature is added the personality 
which belongs to adult life can continue to share in the benefits of 
the atonement only so far as, following Christ’s example, they 
freely accept God’s will as the law of their life. In that which Christ 
did for the race, all share; in that which he did as a person, they only 
participate who take his yoke and learn of him, for personality is 
incommunicable. “If when we were enemies we were reconciled 
to God by the death of his Son, much more, being reconciled, we 
shall be saved by his life.’ Holding in view these two aspects of 
redemption, we are able to remove some of the difficulties which 
seem to affect theories regarding it and to reconcile apparently 
conflicting creeds. It was, in those beautiful words which we re- 
peat month by month and which form the best definition possible 
of the atonement, “a full, perfect, and sufficient sacrifice, oblation, 
and satisfaction for the sins of the whole world.” It was a real, 
not an imputed, substitution, in a realm where substitution is legiti- 
mate and permissible, namely, where results, not character; num- 
bers, not personality; quantity, not quality, are involved. It was a 
necessary and actual satisfaction of the laws of the universe. It 
was a ransom offered not to Satan, as the ancient fathers contended ; 
nor to the honor of the Governor of the universe, according to the 
Anselmice theory; but to the perpetual, immutable, and universal 
laws of life which the Creator has himself impressed and which 
biology investigates. At the same time it was an oblation, the 
offering in perfect freedom of will of a holy, pure, and personal 
life, undeviatingly, faultlessly obedient to every requirement of 
law—an example to be followed by every man who would be saved. 


From this survey it will be seen that, although approached from 


the standpoint of modern science and illustrated by analogies 
drawn from natural facts instead of legal conventions, the doctrine 
of the atonement still maintains its credibility; the most recent 
disclosures of biology proving the possibility according to natural 
laws of that which the revealed Word of God sets forth as fact. 
Our forefathers were not without visions of truth, although the 
windows through which they looked were fewer and narrower than 
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ours. And we may use the light thrown on the subject by biology 
to discuss the various theories of atonement, and to ascertain the 
truth common to them all. 

The moral theory of the atonement holds that it has its effect 
solely on man. Denying any propitiatory element in it, this 
theory regards it as a manifestation in its highest form of the love 
of God, having its effect in its appeal to the moral nature of man; 


demonstrating the willingness of the Divine Being to accept and 


forgive the penitent sinner and moving man to embrace the offer. 
The objection to this theory is its incompleteness. It resolves the 
tremendous tragedy of the cross into a spectacular exhibition, a 
histrionic display. The Divine Being does not deal in exhibitions 
or displays. The awful sacrifice of the Lord Jesus must have had 
some background of profound necessity. And if the moral nature 
of man is so nearly in its normal state that it is capable of being 
influenced by such appeals, this of itself demonstrates that its con- 
dition is not so perilous as to need such a revelation of God’s benev- 
olence. And this would resolve the atonement into a super- 
fluous and unnecessary sacrifice. Of those theories which affirm 
that the atonement has in it an expiatory element, intended to 
influence the mind and action of God as well as of man, we may 
say that Calvinism is strong in the firmness with which it holds 
that the atonement, of itself, by its own efficacy, without conditions 
and independently of men’s choice, accomplished what it purposed 

the salvation of those contemplated in the death of Christ. On 
this side Calvinism is unassailable. The Divine Being does not 
deal in mere experiments. The weakness of Calvinism lies in its 
limitation of the extent of God’s purposes to a select class, a chosen 
part of the race. Such limitation is contradicted by the Scriptures, 
and from a biological point of view is equally abhorrent to reason. 
The strength of Arminianism, on the contrary, lies in its firm in- 
sistence upon the unconditionality of the atonement. It lays 
stress upon the scriptural declarations of the universality of re- 
demption. And in this it has the support of biology—the laws of 
life confirm the testimonies of the Word. Nature and the Bible 
are at one in asserting that life must be for all or it can be for none. 
Further than this Arminianism does not go. How to reconcile the 
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universality of redemption with the conditionality of personal 
salvation is a problem which neither Arminius nor Wesley insisted 
on solving. One may be a consistent Methodist who holds to the 
facts without committing himself to any theory of reconciliation for 
them. The solution which is usually associated with Methodist 
theology is that which is known as the rectoral theory. That theory 
is ably set forth in Miley’s Atonement in Christ, a book prescribed 
in the course of study, and having, therefore, a quasi indorsement 
by our church. That theory is thus defined by Dr. Miley: “The 
vicarious sufferings of Christ are an atonement for sin as a condi- 
tional substitute for penalty, fulfilling, on the forgiveness of sin, the 
obligation of justice and the office of penalty in moral government.”’ 
Satisfactory as this theory is, in most respects, it does not fully 
supply that which in Arminianism is purposely left indefinite. It 
assumes that what the Lord Jesus accomplished for us by his 
atonement was a salvability, a possibility of being saved, but not 
salvation itself. According to this theory the atonement is effect- 
ive only on compliance with a condition. It is a provision, not a 
procurement. It leaves it a supposable case that no human being 
might accept the terms, and thus atonement fail of accomplish- 
ment. This, to my mind, seems an impossibility. The mission of 


the Lord Jesus was no tentative scheme, no voyage of exploitation. 


The tremendous sacrifice of Calvary could never have been in vain. 
“As in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all be made alive.” 
The assumption of human nature of itself involved a change in the 
relation of men to God. And even if every individual of the race, 
after reaching the condition of personal free agency, should reject 
the provisions of the atonement, no less is it true that the race as a 
race, human nature as nature, was redeemed. There has been a 
time when every son of man born into the world was a saved 
creature. Every child is born a redeemed child, even though he 
should afterward stray from the fold and forfeit his birthright. 
Nor does it appear, according to this theory, how the salvation of 
dying infants is secured. They need no forgiveness, for they have 
no personal sins; they are incapable of complying with conditions 
and provisos, for they have no personal choice. Yet they con- 
stitute one half, at least, of the race, since one half die in infancy. 
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That they are saved is fully conceded in Dr. Miley’s work, but 
how, on the rectoral theory, they can be saved is left an unsettled 
problem ; and surely that can hardly be called a satisfactory hypoth- 
esis which leaves unexplained one half of the facts which require 
explanation. It is here that biology aids us, by supplying that 
which is lacking in order to make our Arminian theology complete 
and by developing the full possibilities of the Wesleyan theory of 
salvation. Holding in view the distinction between that human 
nature which is common to the race, hence inherent in all, and the 
personal individuality into which the race develops in adult life, 
we can see how it was @possible that the Son of God could, by 
identifying himself with the race and substituting himself for it, 
restore it to its primal condition of acceptability with God, and yet 
subject those in whom this nature has developed into responsible 
personality to the necessity of voluntarily accepting the conditions 
attaching to their salvation. 

From the standpoint of biology, therefore, the atonement is a 
reasonable transaction, involving nothing contrary to those laws 
of life under subjection to whichthe Creator has placed all his 
creatures, implying no irrational substitution or transference of 
merit, but fully in accord with the principles of divine government 
taught equally in nature and the revealed Word. 
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NOTES AND DISOUSSIONS 


A THANKSGIVING ODE 


STILL thy winds, O wild November; let their angry music sleep! 
Give us Sabbath o’er the city, hush thy tempest on the deep! 

With the golden sheaf of autumn lifted in its stalwart hands, 

At the threshold of the winter, lo, a grateful nation stands! 

Up the year’s long path of blessing, heedless, thankless, we have trod; 
But to-day the people’s altar sends its incense up to God. 

Ring aloud, in spire and turret—in your windy prison cells— 

Ring the morning in with anthems of thanksgiving, O ye bells! 
Gather, O ye people, gather, where the ruddy hearths are bright, 
And the shades of care and sorrow vanish backward from the light! 
Link anew the charméd circle of the household’s broken chain ; 

Let the land be full of worship, and the heart of love, again ; 
Ilomeward to the festal service call the wandering child that roams 
For, today, the nation’s altars are its firesides and its homes. 
Moon by moon the year has circled, and before us is unrolled 

All the season's perfect drama, as in countless years of old; 

In the valley sank the snowdrift and the snowdrop sprang anew, 
And, anon, Earth woke in flowers from a summer-dream of dew ; 
Winter, spring, and summer failed not, and she drank the light and rain, 
Till the sunlit heaven lay mirrored in her waving fields of grain. 
O’er the land the song of Labor, in the workshop and the field, 
Forth from ocean unto ocean, in a choral wave has pealed. 
Therefore, wake, in all your turrets—in your windy prison cells— 
Ring the morning in with anthems of thanksgiving, O ye bells! 


— David Gray 


Ix a sermon on Foreign Missions, which argued a universal 
destiny for Christianity because of its universal nature, Phillips 


Brooks said: 


If we believe that, then we may well put to ourselves these questions: 
What has the simpler, broader, and more natural Christianity to say to the 
missionary? What to the heathen? What to the false and imperfect faiths? 
And what will it expect as the result of missionary work? 

What will it say to the missionary? It will say, “Go, like your Master, 
not to judge, but to redeem and save. Go, not with threats of what will come 
without your gospel, but with glowing promise of what may come with it. 
Go, and make men be, by teaching that they are, the sons of God. Go simply. 
naturally, not “carrying Christ” across the sea, but knowing well that you 
cannot find any darkest spot on earth where he is not already. 
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What shall it say to the heathen? “Whom ye ignorantly worship, him 
declare I unto you. The life you are living is not your true life? You are 
made for the Light. Behold the Light of Life! Let him redeem you. Lo! 
through the awful cross he saved you, and you will be saved from death.” 

What will it say to the false and imperfect faiths? “I cannot hate you. 
I cannot denounce you, save as the evil of man has mixed itself with your 
truth. I reverence you; I pity you; I would interpret you to yourself. It is 
my Christ that you are feeling for. Come, let us seek for him together.” 

What will it look for as the result? A great free service of Christ through- 
out the world. Each continent, each nation, each soul, serving the same Lord 
in its own way, with its own worship, its own work. One chorus of obedience 
and growing goodness in a thousand tones, swelling up forever from the redeemed 
earth to the King and to the Lamb. 


A CRITIC’S ESTIMATE OF PARSIFAL 


A RECENT magazine writer speaks of James Huneker as a critic 


of interesting things in general and of music and the drama in par- 


ticular, and says that, while this critic would not restrain himself if 
he wished to talk of literature or painting or the glyptic art, his 
special predilection and aptitude is for passing sane judgment on the 
musical enthusiasms of our time. It is questioned if any man since 
Ruskin has been more luminous and independent in his utterances; 
and it is said that a critical literature which includes the work of his 
curious, keen, and subtile brain cannot be regarded as savorless. Our 
present writing is for the sake of sampling Mr. Huneker’s critical 
style, and also in order to dispel the notion, by which some religious 
people have been obsessed, that the opera called Parsifal is, if not as 
entirely religious as an oratorio, yet in some esoteric sense and for 
esthetic souls a religious message, a real evangel. One of these 
westhetic enthusiasts was Rev. H. R. Haweis, of London, who made 
a journey to Bayreuth years ago to attend a performance of Parsifal, 
and afterward w rote in his book, My Musical Memories, a description 
of it full of robins and doves and rose leaves, telling how he was 
thrilled by the fierce bursts of passion, the wild shocks of uncon- 
trolled misery, mingled with the carnal joy music of Klingsor’s 
magic garden. Mr. Huneker’s exposure and denunciation of the 
nature of this opera may amaze and grieve those clergymen who 
defended it as a pious drama, urged church members to witness it, 
and in some instances had an abbreviated form of it rendered in 
their churches. They will be surprised, pained, and possibly in- 
structed by his characterizing of Parsifal as “the most morbid, most 
nonsensical, most immoral, and most blasphemous of operas, from 
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witnessing which the spectator, drugged by the music, confused by 
the bells, and intoxicated by feasts of color, staggers away, having 
attended a display of the art of debauch in color, tone, and gesture” ; 
and they will be shocked at hearing the critic add the more general 
charge that Wagner is responsible for having, by his example and 
influence, filled modern music with sensuality. Huneker says that 
those who go to see Parsifal see a tedious and carnal opera; they see 
a lot of women-hating men deceiving themselves with spears and 
with drugs and with old goblets and with all manner of juggling 
formulas, and yet being waited on by a woman—a poor miserable 
witch ; they see a silly youth blasphemously meant in a mystical way 
to represent Jesus, and being absurdly treated as if he had murdered 
a human being merely because he shot a swan; they see this same 
dead bird borne away on a litter of twigs, to noble, impressive music 
like a feathered Siegfried; they see a maniacal king raving over an 
impossible wound and performing ceremonies which recall the Ro- 
man Catholic communion service. It is the height of absurdity, and 
Mr. Huneker wonders how people with any common sense can sit 
enthralled before the nonsensical nebulosity of Parsifal with its 
manufactured mysticism and misty allusions. The principal char- 
acters in the play are Parsifal and Kundry; the one is an effeminate 
lad, a callow boy, who, when he is not a simulacrum of Christ, in 
white baptismal robes, is a particularly silly youth, who never be- 
comes a normal young man; and the other, Mr. Huneker tells us, is 
the most depraved woman in all art, a ridiculous hag, an Astarte, 
an Herodias, and a Magdalen, all in one: Wagner himself calls 
her the Rose of Hell, the She Devil. It was before such a play as this 
that audiences, containing many professedly Christian people, sat 
last year in New York and elsewhere, and absurdly maintained an 
attitude of churchlike awe and reverence, as if the sacrament were 
being administered or some other sacred ceremony were going on. 
The New York Sun’s name for this craze was “Parsifalitis, or Pure- 
foolomania.” Wagner had purposed perpetrating something even 


more sacrilegious than this play. In 1849 he revealed to a friend 
that he was planning a musical drama with Jesus Christ as the chief 
character, and with a scheme too base and horrible to be repeated 
here. He was advised and forced to abandon his foully blasphemous 
plan. But he did not wholly relinquish his purpose; and Parsifal is 
a moderated and veiled version of his original idea—as near it as he 
dared to venture in any Christian land. 
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Concerning the libretto of this nonsensical opera, which has 
masqueraded as a sacred music-drama, the following is part of what 
Mr. Huneker has to say: 


It is a farrago of odds and ends, a very dust-bin of philosophies and beliefs, 
vegetarian, anti-vivisection, and other fads; an unfolding nightmare of character 
and events, without simplicity, !ucidity, ér naturalness; a drama which astounds 
by its puerility and vapidity, its senseless interweaving of shreds and patches 
from Buddhism, Judaism, Christianity, and Schopenhauerism. . .. The entire 
work is such a jumble of creeds that future Bauers, Harnacks, Delitzsches, and 
other ethical archeologists will have a terrible task if this work is exhumed 
ages hence and taken for a relic of some tribal form of worship among the 
barbarians of the then remote nineteenth century. Here in America, the Land 
of the Almighty Hysteria, this artificial medley of faded music and grotesque 
forms is sufficient to set tripping the feet of them that go forth upon the moun- 
tains in search of new half-baked religions. . . . Nowhere but in Wagner and 
by Wagnerites would this wish-wash of gospel narrative, medieval romance, and 
Teutonic philosophy be tolerated. Yet his disciples sit through it all as if 
listening to a new evangel of art, philosophy, and religion. In America, where 
new religions sprout daily as do potatoes in a dark cellar, slighter causes have 
led to the foundation of a new religion—witness the rise and growth of Mor 
monism. But the weak spot in Parsifal is its lack of absolute sincerity—the 
truthful note is abeent. With all its conjuring of churchly motives Parsifal 
falls short of the one thing, faith—a faith you may find in any roadside 
Bavarian cabin. It is weakest in the Faith motive, and in consequence suffers 
ethically from the same sterility. All the scholarly and clerical efforts to make 
the work an ethical or philosophical message are futile. 


It may be added, though of less importance and in the nature of 
anticlimax, that Mr. Huneker rates Parsifal as inferior in power to 
Wagner’s other works. It was the product of old age, his final offer- 
ing to the world, the work of a man who had outlived his highest 


power; it lacks the virile glow and imaginative force, the bold, ro- 


bust, clean-cut vigor, of his earlier music. The old man had reached 
the end of his ammunition, and many blank cartridges are fired in 
Parsifal. “It is a cunning spectacle devised by a man of genius in 
the twilight of his powers; it is Wagner’s own Gétterdimmerung, 
the sunset music of his singular and powerful career.” Would that 
it had been worthier! 


GOD’S TENDEREST PROMISE 
Tue three greatest subjects for human study are God, man, and 
the relations between them. Whatever sheds light on them is of 
priceless value. As for God, he on his part is forever trying to teach 
us, in his word and by his Christ, of his relations and attitude toward 
us; and we, on our side, should make life one long effort to under- 
stand. Along every path, in any realm, on which man goes forth, 
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God meets him face to face and has something to say to him. In 
literature man meets the Bible, God’s phonograph, rolling out its 
divine message with a “Thus saith the Lord”; in history he meets the 
Christ, the Son of the Living God; in science he meets the Designer, 
Creator, and Upholder of the universe; in personal life and expe- 
rience he meets a directing, overruling Providence and a reproving, 
advising, illuminating, and impelling Spirit. God’s revelation of 
himself approaches man from every angle, touches him at every 
point, enters every open door of his nature. Availing himself of 
man’s intelligence and moral nature, he does not neglect man’s affec- 
tions as aids to the human comprehension of the Divine. The su- 
preme instance of this is his seizing upon parental love for the pur- 
pose of interpreting to the children of men his own love toward them 
in the words, “Like as a father pitieth his children, so the Lord 
pitieth them that fear him,” and, “As one whom his mother com- 
forteth, so will I comfort you.” Of these two marvelous self-revela- 
tions of God, most of us will agree, the latter is the more tender. 


Indeed, in all the Scripture is there any word quite so intimately 


touching, appealing, and dear? In it Divine Love appeals most 
widely to mankind by using the most universally experienced relation- 
ship. Everybody has a mother, and from known mother comfortings 
we may learn something of the previously unknown Divine. 

For most human beings the first sensation on hearing such words 
spoken by the Almighty out of heaven is one of amazement. The 
natural thoughts of sinful men concerning the High and Lofty One 
who inhabits eternity, Ruler and Judge of all, do not prepare us for 
such condescending tenderness. Looking upon the greatest pipe 
organ in the world, its huge front looming like the facade of a cathe- 
dral, we naturally expect of it an overpowering volume of sound, 
something like the roar of battle, or the rumble and crash of thunder 
in the dome of a lurid sky, or the bellowing and booming of billows 
on the stormy beach or in the caves of hollow cliffs. All this we are 
prepared for, but we are filled with delighted wonder when the tremen- 
dous instrument checks its awful force, sinks its great voice to strains 
as gentle as the cooing of doves, as soft and sweet as the song spar- 
row’s notes, as tender as a mother’s crooning to her babe in the twi- 
light; tender, pathetic strains that move to ecstasy and tears. When 
we read the Hercules Furens of Euripides and see the gigantic hero 
of many mighty labors and astounding feats show his tender heart as 
he clings lovingly to Theseus and says, as he follows him to Athens, 
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“Whoso rather would have strength and wealth than good friends 
reasons foolishly therein,” we feel a wondering admiration for Her- 
cules which no exhibition of his strength could have given. We knew 
he was brave; now we know he is tender. One man remembers the 
pleased surprise he felt when he found big, burly Professor Wilson, 
of Edinburgh, the Herculean punisher of pugilists and terror of 
roughs and bullies, writing that daintiest of all delicate descriptions 


in literature, The Fairy’s Funeral. In like manner, but infinitely 


more, are we filled with amazement when in the austere Old Testa- 
ment, where God reveals himself as the almighty and majestic Creator, 
Lawgiver, and Ruler, we find him likening himself to a pitying father 
and a comforting mother. We can but wonder and adore. To show 
his power first and his love afterward seems to be God’s way; to see, 
as Browning did, Power first and Love afterward is the usual human 
experience. ‘To make known the tenderness of the divine Love is 
the purpose of such passages as we find in the one-hundred-and-third 
psalm and the sixty-sixth chapter of Isaiah. 

A loving God is a sheer necessity, equally to the reason, the 
moral nature, and the sensibilities of man. We all agree with him 
who insists that a loving worm within its clod were diviner than a 
loveless God among his worlds. A cruel God is intol rable, incredi- 
ble; a good God or no God at all is the demand of reason and of the 
soul—which is simply a demand for a decent and respectable universe. 
It must be admitted that belief in a tender parental Deity, pitying 
like a father, comforting as a mother, is not always an easy thing for 
suffering creatures, living in a rough, hard world, bludgeoned by 
many a heavy blow, beaten in many a battle, and at the last killed off 
the earth by methods more or less severe. Yet the God and Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ is the Father of mercies and the God of all 
comfort, and we are at best only halfway Christians until we believe 
in him as we do in fatherhood and motherhood at their most beautiful 
best. Nothing in God’s inspired Word is more precious than its an- 
thropomorphism, making the personality of the supreme Power defi- 
nite, positive, and certain; and one conspicuous value of every word 
of Revelation which assures us of the parental character of God is in 
giving us a vivid sense of the divine Personality real enough to pro- 
tect us in the dark places of philosophy and theology from surrender- 
ing to the pantheist’s diffused, misty, impersonal Deity, a God held 
in solution in the universe, or to the deist’s irresponsive, indifferent, 
unfeeling, brutal, and wholly reprehensible Divinity. Moreover, the 
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double revelation of fatherliness and motherliness is doubtless essen- 
tial to give us a complete conception of the parental character of God ; 
and we are like half-orphans in the universe, living on a hemisphere 
and not on a globe, until we unite and comprehend both of these two 
revelations. At this point, it is believed by many, we are in the neigh- 
borhood of the secret of the origin and prevalence of Mariolatry in 
the Papal Church. Frederick William Robertson held that the 
adoration of the Virgin Mary was added to the worship of Christ 
because the worshipers had a hemispheric and not a spherical concep- 
tion of Jesus, regarding him as an incomplete embodiment and rep- 
resentative of human nature. Robertson showed that, speaking spir- 
itually, the human race finds itself entire in Jesus Christ, its feminine 
qualities of spirit as well as its mascul’ne; and held that the antidote 
for the idolatrous adoration of a mere mortal woman is to preach the 
all-inclusive perfect humanity of Christ. Equally incomplete is our 
conception of God’s parental feeling unless we include Isaiah 
with the Psalms, motherliness with fatherliness. Possibly Theodore 
Parker made the best point in his very imperfect theology when he 
spoke of God as the great Father and Mother of the world. Some 
years ago a misguided and unenlightened Methodist physician in 
Pennsylvania bequeathed five hundred dollars to the Universalist 
Church, “to aid,” he said, “in spreading knowledge of the fatherhood 
of God and the brotherhood of man.” What sort of doctrine had 
he heard from Methodist pulpits to make him imagine that Univer- 
salism had superior adaptation and ability for spreading such knowl- 
edge? Any one of the evangelical churches can do that better than 
Universalism, for they do not compromise everything away and re- 
move the ethical foundations by preaching a weakly indulgent and 
morally imbecile Deity. 

There is wide warrant for saying that human affections furnish 
the best analogue to enable us to understand the heart of God. This 
is not strange, for the best men agree to rank our affections among 
the highest of human faculties. They are certainly our most influ- 
ential faculties; they make more history, move more energy, inspire 
more heroism and sacrifice, shape more lives, and fill more literature 
than any other human powers. They are the most beneficent; they 
are the source of all unselfishness; they give most joy; they render 
most service. Genius is not sure to bless; learning is sometimes sterile 
and unprofitable ;“power is often made a curse; and wealth may be 
heartless, harmful, and hateful; but when did a loving heart fail to 
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be beneficent and helpful? The affections do most to give meaning 
to life. A wise philosopher has written: 
“The sense of the world is short, 
Though long and varied the report, 
To love and be beloved. 
Wisest men have not outlearned it, 


And, how oft soe’er they’ve turned it, 
"Tis not to be improved.” 


The affections are more tenacious and indestructible than other 
faculties; they survive, endure, and cling till life’s end, and are often 
intensest at the last. Cicero bent his head, without growing pale, 
to the knife of the centurion, but he wept at the thought that his 
family would be destroyed by Clodius. The gladiator, butchered to 
make a Roman holiday, thinks of his young barbarians and their 
Dacian mother by the far Danube, when his lifeblood wets the sands 
and the arena swims around him. Horatius, holding the bridge 
against Sextus and Lars Porsena and ninety thousand foes, looks, ere 
he leaps into the flood, to the white porch of his home on the Palatine 
hill, beyond the Tiber. A convict lay dying on a prison bed at Au- 
burn. He had grown up in a good and happy home, and moral 
irresolution rather than vicious wickedness led him to a felon’s cell. 
In his sickness his thoughts wandered much, but on his last day his 
mind is centered on his childhood’s home. He imagines that his 
mother is comforting him. He reaches up his wasted arm, seems to 
draw down to his lips her dear face, murmurs “Mother,” and then, 
with a look of ineffable peace glorifying his wan and haggard fea- 
tures, sinks back content to end his wrecked and weary life with the 
sense of a mother’s holy kiss upon his soul. Who can tell how much 
of this was delusion? Affirmation and denial are alike impossible. 
Who knows but this dying convict was visited and hovered over 
by the spirit of his mother, and, becoming as a little child in a final 
moment of sanity and not of delirium, was admitted under the 
Saviour’s promise that so men should enter the kingdom of heaven. 
The affections rescue and keep and save more souls than anything 
else does. Yonder is a ruined old hut; the roof sags in, the walls are 
cracked, the windows are broken, the door is gone; evidently deserted 


and empty. But wait, see! A thin curl of blue smoke is rising from 

the crumbling chimney. That is proof that the hut is still inhabited ; 

something human must be within, for only a human being can make 

a fire. So from the ruins of what was once a man we see rising some 
63 
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faint sign, slight as a thread of chimney smoke, telling that all within 
him is not dead and cold, but that on the hearthstone of his inner 
being there remains something warm. It is almost sure to be a spark 
of affection, the ash-covered embers of a better past, revived and 
blown into a flame by some tender memory breathing on them, and 
renewing a glow of comfort in the ruined lair where once a virtuous 
and prosperous soul kept house. It is a token which certifies that 
humanity is not extinct in him; at least a remnant of manhood is 
left alive and may be saved. 

Among human affections none transcends a mother’s love, and 
in their commerce and ministry there is nothing sweeter than her 
comfortings. A father, doubtless, for many things—for practical 
advice based on worldly wisdom and knowledge of life, for strong 
reproof and stern discipline when these become necessary, as they 
sometimes do; but when it comes to comforting, give us—at least us 
who once were boys—give us a mother. Blessed is the boy who was 
mother-nurtured, mother-trained, and mother-comforted! One of 
the things which explain John Ruskin—his sensitive conscience, his 
fine sensibilities, his noble ideals, his pure soul, his gentle, humane, 
unselfish life—is the powerful influence of his mother’s character and 
spirit, by heredity and by personal touch and training. And Susanna 
Wesley largely accounts for the wonderful boys of the Epworth rec- 
tory. One of the things that ailed John Stuart Mill and made him 
abnormal was that he was never mothered; his father and not his 
mother took sole charge of his home training and his entire educa- 
tion. In Mrs. Whitney’s Hitherto, Richard Hathaway feels that 
something is lacking in his wife, but he cannot guess what it is until 
it is borne in upon him that her defect is owing to the fact that she 
never knew her mother. The great philosopher and cynic, Schopen- 
hauer, would not have been a pessimist if his heart had not been em- 
bittered in early life by his mother. He always spoke of her with 
scorn and hatred. No maternal love sunned and sweetened his boy- 
hood. She gave him curdled milk and turned his spirit to gall. 
When Schopenhauer learned that he had sat at dinner next to Lady 
Byron, he said: “I wish I had known it at the time; I should have 
liked to be rude to her.” Suppose Byron had been well mothered— 
what a different man! He never would have written Don Juan, nor 
have lived so mad, reckless, rebellious, and defiant a life. If Renan 
had heeded the teachings, warnings, and entreaties of his devoted 
mother he would never have lost his faith and his morals. 
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If God wanted to lay hold on the most tender and potent thing 
in the world with which to convey to mankind an idea of infinite 
comforting he found it in a mother’s love; and we will miss the mean- 
ing of the tenderest promise in the Old Testament if we do not learn 
from it, by studying a mother’s comforting, what thoughts of God 
are warranted by his own words. 

First: A mother’s comforting is kindly, congenial, suited, ac- 


ceptable. The bear-cub likes the caresses of its grizzly mother—she 


is of its kind; but the lamb would find them unsuited, unkindly, in- 
tolerable. It cannot like them, because between a lamb and a bear 
there is no likeness. And mother-comfortings are kindly because she 
and we are of a kind. The Scotch have a saying, “The mither’s breath 
is aye sweet.” 
likeness. He it was who breathed into our nostrils the breath of life 
and made us living souls; and the breath in us is his breath, one life 
in him and in us. And his comforting is kindly, of our kind, because 
he and we are akin. 


So is God’s, because we are his offspring, made in his 


Second: Mother-comfortings are freely bestowed on insensible 
or inappreciative objects—on children too small, too weak, too igno- 
rant to be able to know, appreciate, or reciprocate. “Mother, do you 
know why I love you?” said a little girl; “because you loved me when 
I was too little to love you back.” Also such love lavishes itself often 
on larger children when they are indi“erent, ungrateful, hard, ugly, 
and hateful. So is it, we are warranted in believing, with the divine 
love. It also is poured out upon many who are too ignorant or in- 
sensible or selfish or indecent to properly appreciate and reciprocate. 
Utterly unimagined by children, little or large, is the cost of the 
mother’s unstinted care-taking, as wide as the house and the family, 
covering a multiplicity of interests; unmeasured is the maternal 
statesmanship which achieves the beautiful miracle of a pure, com- 
fortable, wholesome, and happy home. No more can any of us com- 
prehend or measure the infinite reach and complexity of the care-tak- 
ing Providence which arranges for the welfare of all whom God’s 
love broods over in the world’s wide nest. 

Third: Mother-love is attentive, and its comfortings are instant 
and immediate. A minister, making a pastoral call, sat talking in 
the parlor with the lady of the house. Though his ears were keen, 
he heard no sound from above; but the mother’s far quicker ear heard 
her only child stirring upstairs, with something in the sound that 
troubled her, and she left him instantly to go to her little girl. In 
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one of Victor Hugo’s books a lost boy, wandering alone in night and 
storm on a desolate moor, stumbles over a mound of snow shaped like 
a human form. A mother lies frozen to death, having stripped her- 
self of her clothing to wrap it around her babe. The babe sleeping 
warmly on the frozen bosom, being jostled awake by the stumbling 
boy, utters a plaintive sobbing cry. And the great novelist says, “She 
must have been very dead, not to have heard that cry.” Sensitive 
indeed is a mother to her child’s least ery. So is God. We know 
not whether he cares for or even notes the roar of the wind in the 
forest, or the ocean on the rocks, or the thunder in the clouds, or 
any of the noises of nature; but as sure as the Lord liveth we know 
he hears and cares for the faintest cry of his feeblest child. Jt must 
be so. 

Fourth: The comfortings of mother-love are intelligent and 
comprehending. Let a mother alone for finding out what is the mat- 
ter with a child. She is better than a doctor, for she knows what to 
do for a wounded spirit, a troubled heart. Her insight does not de 
pend on words. She knows what he wants before he asks for it 
Even if he cannot tell, she will read it in his look or his voice. And 
if he tries to tell, she will not misunderstand him. He goes to her, 
feeling sure she will understand. She comprehends him, and often 
knows what he wants better than he does. So God knows and com- 
prehends us. Often in our vague longings, inarticulate distresses, and 
confused self-ignorance our appeal is like 


“An infant crying in the night, 
An infant crying for the light, 
And with no language but a cry,” 


but the Divine Heart, which is full of fatherliness and motherliness, 
understands what we mean. We need not fear that he will not, for 
the divine knowledge is full and the divine intuition unerring. 
Fifth: A mother’s comforting completely suffices. What does a 
babe find in its mother? Literally, all it needs. Her smile is all the 
heaven it cares for. Her eyes are its sun, moon, and stars. Her 
embrace is security. It wants no other stronghold than the strong 
hold of her arms; they are better than battlements and fortresses 
The cooing of her voice is more than bands of instruments or the 


music of the spheres. When we were habies, before the world got 
between her and us and we grew into distance and independence, we 
knew no want that was not met in her; we were absolutely content 
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with the fullness of her sweet resources, and the world and its nations 


were nothing to us. Later on, our cravings grew beyond all earthly 


power of filling, and many dissatisfactions arose within us. Between 
our infant rest in her and our final rest in God we travel a region 
in which is found no perfect satisfaction ; and we shall never be abso- 
lutely satisfied again until we wake in his likeness and see him as 
he is. Then we shall find that his comforting suffices and satisfies 
like a mother’s. 
Sixth: Mother-comfortings are tenderest to the neediest, to the 
unfortunate, the crippled, the deficient, and the suffering: 
“And as feeble babes that suffer, 
Toss, and cry, and will not rest, 
Are the ones the tender mother 
Holds the closest, loves the best, 
So when we are weak and wretched, 
By our sins weighed down, distressed, 
Then it is that God’s great patience 


Holds us closest, loves us best.” 


Seventh: Our mother’s value and the sweetness of her comfort- 
ing were known to us as not unto the world. Possibly the world 
thought her uninteresting and unattractive. That was because it did 
not know her. We found in her deep riches and beauty much to be 
admired. All purity, goodness, loveliness were, to our eyes, embodied 
in her; and having seen them there we never could disbelieve in their 
reality. Dark days may come and faith be hard pressed in this evil 
world, but he who has a pure, good mother’s memory to hold by, when 
the world grows thick and bad and he feels out for virtue, will not 
grow disbelieving, cynical, misanthropic, pessimistic. Tennyson’s 
mother was not a brilliant woman, but on the day when he buried her 
body in Highgate Cemetery he requested Bishop Bickersteth, who 
conducted the service, to return with him to his house; and through 
the afternoon he poured out love and praise upon his mother’s char- 
acter and life; and when the bishop rose to leave, Tennyson said to 
him, “I hope you will not think I have spoken in exaggerated terms 
about my mother; for indeed she seemed to me the beautifulest thing 
that Almighty God ever did make.” 

“‘Happy he 
With such a mother! faith in womankind 


Beats with his blood, and trust in all things high 
Comes easy to him.” 


But not all the great Laureate’s affluent mastery of language could 
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have made the world see the fullness of riches he found in his mother. 
And in like manner, though the fullness of the Godhead dwelt in 
Jesus Christ, the world could not perceive it. Only those who loved, 
listened to, lived with, and obeyed him could see what was in him, 
and say with unsealed and discerning eyes, “Thou art the Christ, the 
Son of the living God.” “How is it,” said the disciples, “that thou 
wilt manifest thyself unto us and not unto the world?” Because 
they had eyes to see, minds to discern, and hearts to understand, and 
the world had not. 

Eighth: Mother-love is unwearying, undespairing, unfailing, and 
her comforting waits everlastingly to bestow itself on her child, how- 
ever erring, rebellious, and unworthy. A wayward daughter left her 
country home for wild and vicious ways in the city, breaking her 
mother’s heart. Sickening at last of the paths of sin, she turned 
homeward. Reaching the door long after midnight, and, finding it 
unbolted, she lifted the latch and walked in to be clasped in her 
mother’s arms and to have her cheeks wet with her mother’s tears as 
well as with her own. “Why was the door unfastened, and you here 
all alone?” she asked; and the mother answered, “That door has 
never been bolted since you went away, my daughter, lest you should 
come and find it locked and go away again.” A certain man who went 
to hear Francis Murphy, the temperance advocate, speak, found i 1- 
self wondering, on the way, what sort of a mother this man had, and 
whether her memory or influence had anything to do with his refor- 
mation. When the reformed drunkard rose to begin his address he 
said hardly anything before he began to talk about his mother, telling 
how she laid her hand in blessing on his head when he left the home 
cottage in Ireland for America, and telling how, when he found him- 
self locked in a cell, his first thought was of his mother. He could 
almost see her weeping for him and hear her pleading with him. On 
his first Sunday morning in the county jail at Portland, Maine, 
when he stepped out of his cell to the religious service held there by 
Captain Sturtevant, the first words he heard were, “His mercy en- 
dureth forever.” He said to himself: “God’s love is like mother’s; 
it never fails. I’ve been grieving my two best friends.” He was 
melted; his sore heart grew contrite; and by thinking of his loving 
mother and of the merciful God he was saved. 

All that we have been saying sheds light on the high office and 
function of a mother. Her business is to interpret God to her chil- 
dren by giving them such experience of maternal comfortings as shall 
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help them to comprehend how deep and rich and dear a thing God 
means in that tenderest promise given to his earthly children, “As 
one whom his mother comforteth, so will 1 comfort you.” Mrs. 
Browning’s unpitying paternal parent did not help her to comprehend 
the meaning of the psalmist’s words, “Like as a father pitieth his chil- 
dren, so the Lord pitieth them that fear him;” but that she was well 
mothered is indicated when she writes of God thus: 


“I feel that His embrace slides down 
By thrills through all things made ; 
As if my tender mother laid 
On my shut lids her kisses’ pressure, 
Half waking me at night, and said, 
“Who kissed you through the dark?” 


What sort of a mother Thomas Carlyle had is reflected in the fact 
that when he was aged and feeble, burdened with the weight of years, 
and left lonely by the death of his wife, talking one day with a friend 
about his weakness and desolation, the old man burst forth in a 
tremulous voice that was half humor and half sob, “It’s a mother | 
want.” One wishes somebody had been there to sing to him the 
quaint sweet words of the Scotch song: 


“Like a bairn to its mither, a wee birdie to its nest, 

I wad fain be ganging noo unto my Saviour’s breast ; 

For he gathers in his bosom witless, worthless lambs like me, 
And he carries them himsel’ to his ain countree.” 


Not unnatural, silly, unworthy, or unwarranted is the longing of one 
weary soul, worn and spent by life’s long strain and struggle, who 
longs to find herself soon, 


“Forever and forever sheltered in a blessed home, 

And there to wait a little while till all the rest shall come, 

And to lie within the light of God like a babe upon the breast, 
Where the wicked cease from troubling and the weary are at rest.” 


There is sanity, reason, and the logic of common sense in the words 
of Mark Guy Pearse: “It is reasonable to trust the Power that has 
made a mother. To me a mother is the ‘Fear Not’ of Nature, half a 
redeemer, a certificate and guarantee of God. I will trust the Power 
that makes a mother.” He who creates mothers gives to us distincter 


and more articulate reason for trusting him in that tender promise 
in the pages of Isaiah, found in the heart of the austere Old Testa- 
ment like honey in a cleft of the rock. 
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THE ARENA 


HOW CAN WE KNOW GOD? 


“Canst thou by searching find out God? Canst thou find out the 
Almighty unto perfection?’’ So queried Zophar of the patient man of Uz. 
And the interrogation is still being put by multitudes of men who, in the 
busy whirl of life and in constant touch with material things, are ofttimes 
led to think that the Infinite has withdrawn himself and cannot be ap- 
prehended by the finite. “The wicked hath said in his heart, God hath 
forgotten: he hideth his face; he will never see it.” And even the man 
of good purposes and high aims, as he sees the plans of corrupt men 
prosper, is tempted to conclude that God has withdrawn himself from 
the affairs of men. We do not always discern the hand of the Father in 
what others refer to as his providences. 


“Careless seems the great Avenger; 
Truth forever on the scaffold, Wrong forever on the throne. 

Yet that scaffold sways the future, and behind the dim unknown 
Standeth God amid the shadows, keeping watch above his own.” 


There are those who tell us we may only find God in his works. We 
are to “look through nature up to nature’s God.” Partly true—nature 
teaches us many things about the Almighty. “The heavens declare the 
glory of God, and the firmament showeth his handiwork.” Paul told the 
Romans they were without excuse for not knowing God, because “the in- 
visible things of him from the creation of the world are clearly seen, being 
understood by the things that are made, even his eternal power and God- 
head.” Man can read in the works of nature God's glory, his handiwork, 
his power. Though he may grasp many truths about him through the 
book of nature, he cannot thus “find out the Almighty unto perfection.” 
How little we know of her secrets! 


“Flower in the crannied wall, 
I pluck you out of the crannies ; 
Hold you there, root and all, in my hand, 
Little flower: but if I could understand 
What you are, root and all, and all in all, 


I should know what God and man is.” 








We cannot understand the tiny flower. Its roots take hold upon secrets 
too deep for us; its leaves and petals reach upward to truths too high for 
our comprehension. No wonder, then, we cannot understand the head of 
creation—man; and less wonder we cannot comprehend the One who made 
the flower, man, and all! things else. 

Must man, therefore, give up his search after God? No, for man is 
more than intellect. Zophar approached Job through the intellect—“Canst 
thou by searching-find out God?” But Elihu knocked at the door of spirit 
and said, “There is a spirit in man, and the inspiration of the Almighty 
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giveth them understanding.” Man may know God through his spiritual 
nature. The “point of conduct” is not in man’s intellect, but in his spirit. 
“God is a Spirit, and they that worship him must worship him in spirit 
and in truth.” “The natural man receiveth not the things of the Spirit 
of God: for they are foolishness unto him: neither can he know them, 
because they are spiritually discerned.” The spirit of man can receive the 
things of the Spirit of God. “What man knoweth the things of a man, 
save the spirit of man which is in him? even so the things of God knoweth 
no man, but the Spirit of God.” We know our brother man because we 
have the spirit of a man; we may know God because there is that within 
us to which God can reveal himself. “The Spirit itself beareth witness 
with our spirit, that we are the children of God.” “Eye hath not seen 
[instruction by observation], nor ear heard [oral instruction], neither 
have entered into the heart of man [human philosophy], the things which 
God hath prepared for them that love him. But God hath revealed them 
unto us by his Spirit: for the Spirit searcheth all things, yea, the deep 
things of God.” The Holy Spirit makes us acquainted with God. Jesus 
revealed the Father God unto us—‘‘he that hath seen me hath seen the 
Father.” But when he passed out of the sight of men he gave the promise 
of the Spirit, who would further reveal God unto them. 
“Speak to him thou, for he hears, 
And spirit with spirit can meet 
Closer is he than breathing, 
And nearer than hands or feet.” 

We may only partially, and very imperfectly, apprehend God in nature 
and in providence; our minds do not grasp him there. But we touch him 
in the spiritual life. “The inspiration of the Almighty giveth him under 
standing.” The Holy Spirit interprets God to our spirit 

The writer once enjoyed the privilege of joining a party who were 
being conducted through an art museum by the director of the institution 
—a man thoroughly qualified for his position, and at the same time a most 
entertaining speaker. We had often before visited that gallery alone, and 
with the aid of a catalogue had gained some knowledge of the artists and 
their masterpieces; but as we followed the director that day from picture 
to picture, and were enabled to look into and through the canvases, they 
took on a new life and interest, and it was certainly an experience of great 
enlightenment. Thus we have thought it is with the Holy Spirit. Nature 
teaches us some things about God, the Scriptures shed their light upon 
his character, the Saviour represented him to us, but the Holy Spirit is the 
director who brings out the truth about God in a manner not otherwise 
revealed. “Howbeit when he, the Spirit of truth, is come, he will guide 
you into all truth; for he shall not speak of himself; ... he shall glorify 
me.” 

“God is not far away; he is at hand, 

Where souls may touch and have him as their ow: 
He does not in a distant heaven stand, 

But very near us, making hearts his thron 


Michigan. WILLIAM H. VENN. 
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HAVE PROTESTANTS ANY INTEREST IN WICLIF? 


To a Protestant divine who writes in a Catholic paper a series of articles 
condemnatory of Wiclif. 


I WAS greatly interested in your series of articles on Wiclif, especially 
as I went over the same ground myself a few years ago, and as you reached 
in some respects just opposite results. I tried at the time to retrace my 
steps, and find out by a new search how the matter stood, but I was then 
and have been all summer deep in a study which it was impossible to put 
aside. I could not therefore verify my and your conclusions. I noticed 
you based your judgments on the conclusions of the Constance fathers on 
Wiclif, which, as they had not been withdrawn or repudiated, you allowed 
to stand. That is like judging Wesley by Lavington, or Sumner by Brooks. 
Many of the things said by his opponents were never denied by Wesley. 
Doubtless many of them were true, but they were out of connection with 
his work, life, teaching, as a whole, and so gave a false view of him. 
Others, especially slanderers of his moral life, Wesley simply would not 
notice. Wiclif in many respects was a medie@valist. His doctrine of 
Dominion was scholastic and feudal, distorted by the influence of a mis- 
interpretation of the New Testament doctrine of stewardship. But with 
all this, he carefully guarded the rights of property and the rights of 
rulers, and taught implicitly obedience to the powers that be. I do not 
remember that this came out at all in your series of articles. Wiclif, with 
all his scholasticism, was working toward a profoundly true and Chris- 
tian conception of Dominion, as he called it, and our twentieth century, 
with its new view of social obligation, ought to be able to do justice to 
his broken light. 

It is the fate of reformers to exaggerate in their denunciations. That 
is the penalty of their intensity. Intensity at times is needful, but O for 
the catholicity and mildness and largeness of a whole view! One could 
hardly judge slavery from Parker Pillsbury. I wonder ought one to 
judge Rockefeller even from the scientific and careful Miss Tarbell? There 
was a moral and theological hardness and rigor in Wiclif. He had all of 
Christ’s spirit manifested in Matt. 23. 13-16, 23-36, but not enough of 
that spirit manifested in Matt. 23. 2, 3, and in Mark 10. 13-16. He was 
too much like Paul in Acts 23. 3. Now, the Pharisees were the best 
parts of the Jewish people, both in their lives and teaching, and Christ 
was really more in sympathy with them than with any other Jewish 
religionists. But when the “light that is in thee is darkness,” etc. Thus 
he thought. So when the friars, professing poverty, were rolling in 
wealth, with everything that came with wealth, they finally met the fire of 
Wiclif’s wrath, who always was in deep sympathy with their ideals. Would 
that he had been more moderate, but that is hard, alas! in a reformer. 
For instance, if one would piece together your denunciations of ... he 
would have a picture of a lying and degenerate scoundrel such as he would 
not care to contemplate. If he would apply that to the devoted and upright 
Presbyterian pastor in... , with his pure life and lofty aims as minister, 
he could hardly imagine you had such good reasons as you really had for 
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laying on the dark colors. But you know Catholic doctrine, and your 
judgment of . . . in relation to it is no doubt substantially correct. Wiclif 
knew the church, and especially the monks and friars of his age, and on 
the whole he painted them as they were. As to clergymen holding prop- 
erty, Wiclif was too much a follower of Occam and of that heroic school of 
poor Minorites, who felt the iron of a proud and rich hierarchy. He 
thought too much of Luke 10. 4, and lacked our sanity of exegesis. But 
really in his own mediwval way he was striking for the true Christian 
conception of the ministry, a body of men who forego worldly ambitions 
and occupations, and devote themselves wholly to prayer and the service 
of the Word 

I was much struck by your idea that Wiclif taught nothing that 
should commend him to Protestants, except to their distrust and rejection. 
Robert Vaughan (father of Robert Alfred Vaughan of “Mystics” fame) 
worked through all his printed works and all his manuscripts then avail- 
able, and came to decidedly other conclusions. Lechler studied also the 
Vienna manuscripts, and ranks Wiclif as a forerunner of Protestantism 
in important particulars. Creighton had the advantage of the printed 
Latin works, and in his Wiclif article in the Church Quarterly Review, 
London, October, 1891, agrees substantially with Vaughan and Lechler. 
Buddensieg, who has edited some of the Latin works for the Wiclif Society, 
says that so far as any one in prereformation times gave an impulse to 
the Reformation it was he. He calls him the “great reformer who did 
not shrink from questioning the truth of the Roman dogma, who broke 
through the traditions of the past, and who was bound in his whole teach- 
ing by the Word of God, and became the great advocate of the freedom of 
religious thought.” Taking Creighton’s article as a convenient guide, I 
would say that we Protestants might come into sympathetic contact with 
Wiclif on the following points: 

1. Sole sufficiency of the Holy Scriptures as a rule of teaching and 
life, not only for individuals, but for nations, politics, and society. How 
the older Baptists, Reformed Presbyterians, and some other strict Protes- 
tants would revel in this last! 

2. Duty and privilege of all to read the Bible, its translations into the 
vernacular, and its circulation among the people 

3. Belief in the people, and appeal to them 

4. God’s direct call a sufficient authority to preach. That call is suffi 
cient for any office in the church, even, if necessary, without the ordination 
by a bishop. 

5. The right of laymen to preach, and their large actual use as 
preachers. 

6. Universal priesthood of all believers. Creighton does not specifically 
mention this. It was a principle of Wiclif, though he does not use the 
term. 

7. The church consists of holy persons, predestined to salvation 

8. Return to primitive parity of elders and bishops 

In fact, Wiclif was too much a Protestant to suit Creighton, who, you 
know, was an Anglican more or less high. He warns his readers against 
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Wiclif as being too low. “A Predestinarian in religion, a Presbyterian in 
church government, almost a Zwinglian in his latest views of the eucharist, 
he was the progenitor of the extremes of the Puritans,” says Creighton, 
with more of the same kind. In one or two points Creighton is in error, 
as, for instance, in saying that Wiclif believed that sacraments are vitiated 
by unworthy administrators. On the whole, after reading your able and 
interesting discussion, one feels like asking whether there was not, after 
all, another side to Wiclif worth presenting to your Roman Catholic 
readers. JOHN ALFRED FAULKNER. 
Drew Theological Seminary, Madison, New Jersey 


A SUGGESTION FOR METHODIST COLLEGES 


A FRIEND of mine who is a teacher in one of the great educational 
centers of Methodism tells me that, to many students, one of the results 
of college life is indifference to the church. Since they have no local 
church relations they feel no attachment or responsibility for the church; 
they attend public worship mainly because it is required; they do not 
really enter into the church life, and by the time the college course 
is completed the habit of indifference to the church and its interests has 
become fixed. Some of them take up church work after leaving college, 
but usually there is an interval, and, in any event, the years of their 
college life—years in which they make larger growth than they ever 
will again—are irreparably lost. Often the indifference becomes per- 
manent, and lives full of rare possibilities are wholly lost to the church 

It is easy for one who is not in personal touch with such a vital 
problem to misapprehend its terms, and so to miss the right method for 
its solution. Suggestions from an outsider are therefore regarded as 
presumptuous, and are subjected to an. unwonted severity of criticism. 
But, on the other hand, personal contact sometimes confuses perception 
and judgment, while a little distance from the facts offers some advan- 
tages of perspective. So I hazard this suggestion, knowing that if it has 
any value it will not fail to find supporters: Organize the faculty and 
students into a church of their own, with a fit man for pastor, and let 
this church be officered and conducted mainly by the students themselves 
Enroll the students without requiring them to sever connection with 
their home churches. Receive students who are not already members 
of the church without any probation and accredit them to their home 
churches on their return home. 

This would give the students a church life of their own, would 
make them in a measure responsible for the church, and would form 
in them an attachment which they never could feel for a church in which 
they are merely uninterested spectators, and, inasmuch as we are lenient 
critics of our own efforts, it would tend to allay that spirit of hyper- 
criticism of the church which sometimes attains such an astonishing 
development in the young student It would send our students home 
with a training inthe details of church work and organization which 
would increase their value to their home churches, whereas, at present, 
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training in church work is the one thing which is left out of these 
formative years It would meet a want in university life which the 
Christian Associations never were designed to fill. It would more surely 
conserve the results of Christian work done in the university, by providing 
a church home for students from which they may go out to church rela 
tions when they leave the college JOSEPH W. VAN CLEVE 


Decatur, Illinois 





















WHAT WE OWE TO THE WORLD 








Every Christian who has enlisted under the banner of Christ owe 


to the world a happy face, as an outer semblance of the inner peace. Real 





religion is a living principle, and if we are going to live it at all let us 
walk with God, like Enoch; smiting our breast and having no confidence 
in the flesh, but wearing on our faces the testimony of our faith and the 
triumph of Christ in our lives. The one great duty of life is not to giv: 
pain; and none can tell how far-reaching a cheery word or a smile on the 
way is to a soul overburdened and already faint. Who can tell how many 
take up the burden of their life with renewed courage after meeting a 
friend whose happy face bears testimony to the “peace which passeth 
understanding’? I have never had confidence in the Christianity of any 
one who fretted, scowled, and growled at each and every member of hi 
family, whose approach was the signal for the cessation of all pleasure 

and who thought it beneath his dignity to enter into the little things of 
life. Such faith is of the head and not of the heart. I remember well an 
old Scotchman who urged upon a growling, swearing employee the nece 

sity of living a better life. A few weeks afterward the employee attended 
a revival service held in the village and announced that he had been 
washed free from sin. After a few days of restraint the old Scotchman 
heard his employee swearing and fretting as usual, and asked if he had 
not been washed free from sin. “Yes,” answered the shamefaced convert 
“Weel,” returned the Scotchman, “go back, mon, go back. The Lord may 
have washed you, but he never rinsed you!” As the face reflects only the 
inner graces, Paul gives us a specific summary of those to be cultivated 
while the purity and perfection of these graces is the crowning triumph 
of the peace which blesses our hearts and gives the helpful smile to our 
faces. He who makes a public confession of faith not only owes his 
support to the church and her auxiliary institutions, but he owes to th: 
world that most rare, rich, and precious service—the wearing of a happy 


face! 





“One wore upon his face the smile of peace, 

As if he held communion close with God 

And loved the world and all who on it trod 

And those who met him smiled, and thought how fair 

The world must be to him, and straightway ther: 

Rose in their hearts a glad thanksgiving hymn.” 

RutH STERRY 

Roselle, New Jersey 
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THE ITINERANTS’ CLUB 





AFTER THE VACATION 

Tue whole world seems to take a rest during some part of the 
summer. This applies to all employments. The merchant prince, the 
professional man, the mechanic—all have more or less rest during that 
part of the year, or at least are able to secure it if they so desire. In 
some cases, while it is quite short, there is a feeling of recuperation 
which adds to one’s helpfulness both in mind and body. It is true 
likewise of the ministry that they need to take a brief rest and thus 
recuperate for the winter’s toil. After the vacation period the question 
that arises is, What next? The first thing is to refresh the soul in 
proportion as the body has been refreshed. There is a tendency to 
lose spiritual interest, in the various forms which the vacation takes. 
Of course, much time has been given to rest, and some to amusement, 
but it has been chiefly intellectual rest and physical rest. The religious 
fervor has often been weakened, and there needs to be a new awakening 
of the soul life to place one’s self in harmony with the work to which 
ministers are called. They need to read some stimulating religious books 
to get in contact afresh with the spiritual life of the church, to feel anew 
the pulse of the everyday people, and to awaken in themselves the zeal 
which perhaps has rested during their absence from home. The physical 
rest which they have had is helpful because it puts the body in a con- 
dition for active service, and the soul should be in condition for spiritual 
labor as well. 

A further duty after the vacation is to take a survey of the field 
of work for the year. Perhaps the conditions of the church are somewhat 
different from what they were last year. The conditions of the people 
may have changed somewhat,new interests have come,new forms of amuse- 
ment possibly have arisen, new opportunities for service have opened. 
It will be well for the minister to resurvey the ground and grasp the 
situation, as the business man resurveys the field of his operations, and 
with this new survey it is necessary to make new plans. One cannot 
work without a purpose, nor can he work at his best without a plan. 
This plan should not be so iron-clad that he cannot modify it or even 
break it, but he ought to have such general plans as will enable him 
to work with definiteness. There should be a plan with reference to the 
prayer meeting and with reference to the social meetings. Plans of study 
should be mapped out and a general outline of the work of the year 
should be made. All this requires foresight and forethought in order 
that one’s usefulness may not be hindered by indefiniteness either of 
thought or work. 

It is further needful that there should be concentration of labor. 
He must not undertake to do too many things. Especially, the minister 
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should be careful to attend to the essential things of the church. His 
aim should be to do the work given him to do. The minister first of 
all should concentrate on his preaching. It is his greatest sphere of 
influence. It is a proof that people are helped when they love to hear 
the gospel. He must also concentrate on his pastoral work. During his 
vacation possibly the people have been away, or they have loosened their 
hold somewhat upon church exercises. There is no way to remedy this 
but by pastoral visitation. He must renew his associations with his 
people, understand their feelings, acquaint himself with their troubles, 
and thus be able to minister to them in sacred things. It will be a 
renewal not only of friendships but of ministerial counsel, which will 
be highly appreciated by them and very effective in promoting his useful- 
ness. The Sunday school, too, will need his special attention. While 
others manage its interests more directly, the minister will see to it that 
all its appliances are in excellent condition Its library, perhaps, may 
need refurnishing for the winter, some of its classes need reorganization 
He can be very helpful to the superintendent and others in this work. 
Thus coming from his vacation he will find this and other interests 
requiring his attention. He has received freshness of mind and vigor 
of body and readiness to engage in religious work, so that he will have 
had a profitable summer, and one thus spent will be far more profitable 
to his people than if he had spent it at home with the regular routine 
of church service. The progress of the world is not hindered, but helped, 
when people everywhere have some time in which to rest from the ordinary 
cares of life 


THE OPENING OF THE THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES—THE RELA- 
TION OF GREEK TO A THEOLOGICAL COURSE 


OnE cannot fail to notice the added interest in theological schools in 
all branches of the church. Formerly it was colleges and universities 
chiefly that attracted attention. They still attract much attention, their 
opening days are considered times of great importance, their curricula 
are freely discussed in the public press, and what they purpose doing is 
deemed of much public interest. The colleges and universities of the 
country have thus far held the right of way while the theological schools 
have scarcely received attention. There is a certain reason for this in 
the fact that theological schools are a later development. For many years 
theological study was either pursued as part of the university discipline 
or under the advice of a senior preacher, not unlike the way in which 
physicians and lawyers were educated many years ago. All denominations 
at the present time, however, have felt it incumbent upon them to establish 
special schools for the training of their young men for the ministry. The 
advance in the training for other professions and the increase in general 
knowledge has been such that the church has concluded that the most 
careful training should be given to the young men preparing for the 
ministry not only in the scholastic preparation needed, but also in the 
discipline of the church and in the subjects relating to the pastoral office. 
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Hence it comes to pass that the opening of theological schools is named 
in the public press; the numbers attending them, their courses of study, 
and their attitude toward truth are also carefully gone over and consid- 
ered, and this interest is manifested outside of formal church lines as well 
as in the church. 

The object of this paper is to call attention to one of the difficulties 
in theological education growing out of the omission of Greek in the 
college course by so many young men who afterward enter the ministry. 
There are various reasons, perhaps, for this omission. One reason may 
be the fact that there is a prevalent feeling that Greek is not needed 
for practical use, and the classics are not now, as formerly, of special 
value for culture. It is claimed that the substitution of modern languages 
for Latin and Greek will produce as much culture and at the same time 
prepare the student more directly for the active work of life. But this 
is an open question, and one which it is not necessary to enter upon at 
this time. Whether there are any languages which serve the purpose of 
culture as efficiently as Latin and Greek is doubtful in the view of the 
writer of this paper. 

Another reason for the failure to study Greek in the colleges on the 
part of our young men is that quite frequently they do not decide to 
enter the ministry until at the close of their college course. They may 
have entered college with some other profession or business in view, and 
hence have omitted either one or more of the classics, deeming them 
unnecessary for the work they had in mind. A revival in the college or 
some special spiritual influence has come to them which has changed 
their purpose, and after their college course is completed they decide 
to enter upon the work of the ministry. 

A further reason is that the courses of study for graduation are often 
arranged so as to give the student the diploma of the school without the 
classics. The young man can be a graduate of a college or university 
without a knowledge of those things which formerly were considered 
absolutely essential in order to receive the degree of A. B. Thus many 
young men on beginning their studies for the ministry find themselves 
without a knowledge of the Greek language, and it becomes necessary for 
them to supply that lack under great disadvantages in order that they 
may pursue the full curriculum laid down for students in all our theolog- 
ical seminaries. 

Perhaps it may be said that in the new condition of things such 
preparation is not necessary, as the English Bible is now so thoroughly 
studied. It is the English Bible which ministers are expected to employ 
in their work, and from which in English-speaking countries they are 
expected to take their texts and preach their sermons. The officers of a 
theological school are familiar with the objections made by many earnest 
and capable young men to taking Greek and Hebrew as a part of their 
courses. Some of them have been told by older ministers who have gone 
through the course of study that the knowledge of these languages has 
been absolutely of no use to them; that they have forgotten all the Greek 
and Hebrew they ever knew and have not looked in a Greek Testa- 
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ment or Hebrew Bible for years, and yet they have been successful in their 
ministry. They seem to think, consequently, that this part of their train- 
ing was unnecessary. This argument is certainly a weak one, because 
the benefit which they secured from the study of these languages did 
not involve the technical remembrance of them in after life, but is evi- 
denced in their ability to use more successfully the material within their 
reach for sermon preparation. The study of the languages in which the 
Scriptures were written is desirable in itself. The culture that proceeds 
from linguistic study goes along with this practical study of Greek and 
Hebrew. Although without the finish of classic Greek, New Testament 
Greek is in itself a dialect which calls forth the linguistic temper of the 
student. Although not as complex as the classics, Hebrew has the cultural 
element which cannot be ignored. 

It is also the shortest road to the comprehension of the English ver- 
sion. No commentary can furnish the student with such an insight as to 
the meaning of the English as an ability to understand the Greek or 
Hebrew. Take, for instance, the study of Hebrew. It is a short language 
to master in its general meaning, and the time devoted to its study will 
be much more effective in preparing the student to understand the English 
than if it were devoted to the study of the English Bible itself. The 
English Bible is admirable for study at all times, and whoever studies it 
with care will find it rich in results to the soul and mind. It is especially 
useful in the broader vision and general analysis of the books, but in 
order to comprehend the deeper meaning of the English the shortest pos- 
sible road is by the mastery of the original languages of which it is a 
translation. 

There is a further value in the study of the original languages in 
that it enables the student to read and master the commentaries and 
other books based on the original Scriptures. The critical works on the 
Scriptures are produced with strict reference to the original languages and 
not in relation to their translations. It is well, therefore, that the student 
should be able to understand them. One can readily mention com- 
mentaries, rich in suggestiveness, which cannot be employed by the person 
who has not at least a fair knowledge of the original languages of the 
Scriptures. Many of the critical writings which a minister needs to know 
—indeed, must know in order to meet certain conditions in the thought 
of the times—are based on the original languages and can be found 
nowhere else. The ability of the young man to handle these is of the 
utmost importance and can be secured only in this way. 

The point, however, for which this article was begun was not to 
argue the importance of studying Greek and Hebrew in our theological 
schools. This is accepted by them all. The original languages form the 
basis of interpretation in all our schools. A matter that concerns us just 
now is that, by virtue of the present educational methods, a number of 
young men who are called to enter the ministry find themselves without 
Greek when they come to enter upon their theological studies, and conse- 
quently are at the beginning seriously embarrassed. 

64 
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ARCHAIOLOGY AND BIBLICAL RESEARCH 





HILPRECHT AND THE NIPPUR TABLETS 


Ir will be gratifying to students of archeology, especially to those 
who have learned to honor Professor Hilprecht and to respect his learning, 
to know that the trustees of the University of Pennsylvania have 
unanimously approved the report of the committee appointed by them to 
investigate the charges preferred against the celebrated archeologist and 
have completely exonerated him from the same. Many of our readers 
will recall the bitter controversy in which the professor was charged, if 
not directly with willful deception, with, at least, very unscholarly and 
unscientific procedure in connection with certain discoveries at Nippur, 
and especially with having tried to pass off certain cuneiform texts as part 
of the find of the so-called fourth expedition of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania at Nippur. Our readers will also recall that nearly twenty thousand 
tablets were dug out from the supposed temple of Bel by that expedition. 
Of this large number, for reasons not apparent, not one, we are told, has 
been published by Professor Hilprecht, while, on the other hand, three 
texts acquired from dealers in antiquity or otherwise have been given to 
the public as genuine ones from the Temple Library at Nippur. These 
three, according to the Rev. Dr. John P. Peters, rector of Saint Michael’s 
Church, New York city, a gentleman of wide learning, and an experienced 
archeologist, “were discovered years before in cities far removed from 
Nippur.” Professor Peters and other scholars interested had a perfect 
right to ask why this immense number of tabiets, discovered in 1900, or 
at least a portion of them, have not been published; why, in place of 
these, Hilprecht has seen fit to publish, as specimens of his Temple 
Library, at least four tablets which are not genuine. 

Our readers will agree that the question of the genuineness of half a 
dozen inscriptions, more or less, is a very small matter compared to the 
genuineness of nearly twenty thousand tablets the origins of which are 
not doubted; for here we may state that all parties to the controversy are 
agreed as to the genuineness of this vastly greater number, and that 
they were dug out from the ruins of the great mound in Nippur in the 
early part of the year 1900. Those hostile to the professor further charge 
him with ungenerous treatment of his associates in the excavations. 
Indeed, they go so far as to say that, though he claims all the glory for 
the discovery under discussion, he is not entitled to any credit whatever 
for the remarkable find. They further assert that he is entirely mistaken 
as to the nature of the contents of the tablets, insisting that they are in no 
sense of the word, as Hilprecht maintains, a temple library, but rather 
simple records of business transactions, not essentially different from 
many other collections found on other sites. If, as Dr. Peters states in 
a letter to the New York Times, the tablets are carefully kept from the 
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eyes of all other scholars, it will be difficult for the average reader to 
understand how any except Professor Hilprecht can form any idea as to 
their contents. To say ‘hat they have not been accessible to other 
Assyriologists is, if we ac: correctly informed, a statement which cannot 
be substantiated. This, however, is true: the large collection of texts 
were brought to light, and boxed up ready for shipment, by Mr. H. W. 
Haynes and his Arab workmen during the months of January and 
February, 1900, while Professor Hilprecht did not reach Nippur till March 
of the same year. While this is not disputed, it must be remem- 
bered that Hilprecht, though nut on the very site of the excavations in 
person during the first two months of the year, was nevertheless the 
responsible head of the expedition, or, as he says in his book, “the repre- 
sentative of the committee and with the full powers of the committee.” 
Having been on the ground several times before, and perfectly familiar 
with the mounds and the nature of excavations, it may be presumed that, 
though not on the spot at all times, he nevertheless did plan the work and 
directed the excavations. This, however, is admitted, and yet as scientific 
director he must have been responsible for the proper execution of the 
plans of the committee. 

As to the nature of the library, all will agree that Professor Hilprecht 
has more knowledge of the contents of the tablets than any other man 
living. Nor will it be disputed that he is a profound scholar, a perfectly 
competent authority on questions of Assyriology. His peers in this fleld 
may be counted on the fingers of one hand. He stoutly maintains that 
the tablets constitute a temple library, and that they are not, as his 
critics declare, the ledgers of some great commercial firm, or even state 
or municipal documents, such as deeds, leases, or public records. Even 
admitting that the professor is absolutely correct, it is nevertheless to be 
regretted that it has been his pleasure to keep the public in suspense for 
so long a time before publishing a goodly portion of these texts. Had he 
given but a few of them to the public, we might have been spared a long 
and bitter controversy reflecting upon both his scholarship and moral 
character. To edit and translate the entire collection would have required 
many years of incessant toil; nevertheless, specimens might have been 
given to the learned world, at least enough to satisfy his fellow 
Assyriologists on both sides of the Atlantic of the correctness of his 
position. 

Here we should state that the professor has exhibited before the 
Philosophical Society in Philadelphia tablets which “are apparently of 
purely literary character,” and, what is more to the point, Dr. Radan, an 
Assyriologist of some reputation, has selected “at random” some three 
hundred tablets out of the immense collection and has subjected them to 
a careful examination. This gentleman declares without hesitation that 
Hilprecht is absolutely right in his position, and that the tablets are not 
of the contract variety, or concerned with business, private or public, but 
rather treat of astronomy, astrology, history, mathematics, education, and 
religion. Of the religious texts there are a number of psalms or hymns, 
as well as incantations or formulas for the warding off of evil spirits and 
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the like. It is well known that magic and kindred things were practiced 
extensively in the religious rites of the Babylonians and Assyrians. 
There were aiso numerous tablets of an educational nature, such as copy 
books, syllabaries, and bilingual texts. This is quite natural, since it is 
known that the priests, in addition to their priestly functions, had charge 
of the education of the youth. 

Our readers need not be informed that as early as 1850 and 1853 
Layard and Rassam discovered at Nineveh what they called the Royal 
Library. The founder of this library is not known, but it reached its 
period of greatest glory during the reign of Ashurbanipal, 668-626 B. C. 
This monarch “sent scribes to the ancient cities of Babylonia and Assyria, 
where libraries existed, to make copies of rare and important works for 
him.” A large number of tablets from this library are now preserved in 
the British Museum and are marked, “Copies from the original in the 
Temple Library of Bel at Nippur.” This proves conclusively that there 
was just such a library at Nippur as the one which was dug out of its 
ruins in the early part of 1900, and which Professor Hilprecht regards as 
a temple library. 

But, to return to our subject, Dr. Radan, while disclaiming any per- 
sonal interest in the controversy or any special friendship for Professor 
Hilprecht, states unhesitatingly that in his “expert opinion” the tablets 
under discussion are all that Professor Hilprecht claims for them—a 
portion of the ancient Temple Library of Bel. He further informs us that 
he examined these documents merely in the interest of science or exact 
learning, without any suggestion whatever from the professor, and even 
without his knowledge. In this bitter controversy the personal element 
has played too prominent a part. The difficulty is one of long standing, 
though it did not reach the acute point till some two years ago. Dr. 
Hilprecht’s reports should have contained more magnanimity. This is 
especially true of his Explorations in Bible Lands During the Nineteenth 
Century, published in 1903. This work, excellent and valuable as it is, 
has certainly too much vinegar and pepper. The derogatory remarks and 
patronizing insinuations concerning Mr. Haynes, Dr. Peters, and other 
collaborators are decidedly acrimonious and caustic, and it goes without 
saying that such ungenerous words add nothing to the value of the book 
either from a literary or a scientific standpoint. There is a vein of the 
uncharitable running through a large portion of this beautiful and in- 
structive volume. In this regard the chapters from the pen of Professor 
Hilprecht stand in marked contrast with those written by Hommel, 
Jensen, Steindorff, and Benzinger. 

We may say in conclusion that American scholarship, while deprecat- 
ing this bitter controversy through which we are passing, may nevertheless 
feel proud of the discovery by American archeologists of so large a collec- 
tion of such ancient cuneiform inscriptions, no matter whether Hilprecht, 
Haynes, or some other person is entitled to the greater credit. There 
is glory enough in the discovery to distribute among all those who 
participated in the excavations at Nippur. The learned world owes a 
debt of gratitude to the University of Pennsylvania, William Hayes Ward, 
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Peters, Harper, Haynes, Hilprecht, and several public-spirited citizens of 
Philadelphia for the great work done during the past twelve years among 
the ruins of ancient Nippur. 


EXCAVATIONS AT GEZER 


Mr. R. A. MACALISTER’s last report from the site of the excavations 
at Gezer is interesting chiefly for the account and description given of 
another cuneiform tablet discovered at that place last spring. It is to be 
regretted that the tablet is in a fragmentary condition Nevertheless 
enough is left to show the nature of the document. It is evidently a deed 
for real estate. Owing to the mutilated state of the tablet the location of 
the property transferred cannot be made out, though other circumstances 
favor the conclusion that it was in or near Gezer. The tablet is of light 
brown, coffee-color, measuring one and a half inches high, two inches 
broad, and two thirds of an inch thick. The perfect tablet must have 
been twice as long. It is inscribed on both sides, having eight perfect 
lines and three others, more or less mutilated. It has the customary 
formula of an Assyrian deed of sale. That which has been deciphered 
beginning with the obverse, has been rendered thus: 

1. The seal of Natan-jan [Nethaniah]. 

2. The owner of the field. 

[Here are three impressions of a seal.] 

3. (The area) of the field next to Sinf. 

4. (The area) of the field next to Sint. 

The reverse: 
the presence of... 
the presence of Bu-sik-is. 
the presence of Zér-ukin. 
the presence of Nergal-sar-usur. 
the month Shebab, fourth day. 
Lower edge: 

1. Eponymy of Achi-ilai. 

2. Saknu (governor) of Carchemish. 

The discovery of a similar tablet on the same site and in the same 
stratum was noticed in this department some months ago. At that time 
we mentioned the fact that Professor Sayce and some others expressed a 
doubt as to the genuineness of that document. It is therefore a source of 
eratification that this second tablet has been dug up on the same spot, and 
that the date on the two documents is the same. The eponymy of 
Achi-ilai is placed at 649 or 648 B. C 

These two tablets prove conclusively that Assyria was the ruling 
power in this portion of Palestine about the middle of the seventh century 
B.C. This is in perfect harmony with Hebrew history as recorded in the 
Old Testament. This leads us to remark that without any exception, as 
far as our knowledge goes, no archeological discovery has yet been made 
in Bible lands which in any way contradicts any portion of the Book. 
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FOREIGN OUTLOOK 


SOME LEADERS OF THOUGHT 


Paul Wernle. This name is not unknown to these pages, but now 
that he has attempted to popularize the results of recent investigations 
of the sources of the Life of Jesus (Die Quellen des Lebens Jesu, Gebauer- 
Schwetschke, Halle a S., 1904) it is worth while to notice his attempt in 
this direction. His results are extremely radical, and yet he leaves much, 
and along the way to his results he establishes much, that most of us hold 
dear, According to him the synoptic gospels, which are our only sources 
worth considering, were written with so much of the personal subjunc- 
tivity of their authors injected into them that it is utterly impossible to 
write from them a Life of Jesus. Only of the very fewest of the words 
of Jesus do we know the when and the where. Consequently we cannot 
possibly trace any inner development in his consciousness. It is impossible 
to distinguish a Galilean and a later Jerusalem period in his career. 
One clear point is that he did not make known to his disciples the doctrine 
of the Messiah at the beginning, but at a later period. We may gather 
from Mark that Jesus did not foresee from the beginning his own death. 
We are not altogether without material for a history in individual in- 
stances, but the outlines of his life are entirely undiscoverable because 
the earliest disciples cared nothing for the historical connection but only 
used his words and deeds to awaken faith and produce obedience. The 
principal difficulty in our way is found in the fact that not Jesus himself 
but the faith of the primitive church is set forth in the gospel records, and 
that this, not Jesus, is the object of all study of them. The faith of the 
early church centered around Christology, the future world, miracles, the 
right attitude toward the law and the Jewish people, and in all these we 
have the greatest difficulty to find Jesus himself. Through the great titles 
“Christ,” “Son of God,” “Son of man,” the primitive church sought to make 
clear, on the basis of their Christ-glorifying faith in his resurrection, 
their views of the person of Jesus. But how Jesus himself looked at the 
questions which interested the early Christians it is more difficult to 
determine. To say that he was conscious of no Messianic calling would 
be extreme, but when he began and under what circumstances to first feel 
this consciousness, and how he conceived of his Messiahship—whether he 
called himself the Son of God and in what sense; whether the title “Son 
of man” was applied by him to himself; whether he definitely predicted 
his own second advent—these are questions which we can only answer 
with an approach to certainty, because in these matters we have nothing 
but the faith of the early Christians to depend upon, and we know that 
that faith was not in all respects the fait as taught by Jesus. But all 
these points are not the principal ones. The principal questions are how 
Jesus thought of God, the world, and man; how he answered the questions, 
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What does God prize? What is religion? On these points we know and 
see in clear daylight. Out of the fullness of his teachings as preserved or 
discoverable in the gospels Jesus speaks to us as clearly and definitely as 
though he were our contemporary. No man can say that on these great 
questions there is any uncertainty or darkness. If much that we should 
like to know is left doubtful we are not terrified thereby. We feel that 
the soul that is taken captive by this great and wonderful Being, and is 
thereby brought under the power of his redeeming might, must experi- 
ence wholly different dispositions and feelings from the rest of us average 
men; that in Christ, the highest point in human history, where God and 
man meet the eternal with the fleeting, there must appear mysteries, 
miracles, superhuman conceptions of duty, although these, clad in the 
garments of Jewish conceptions and language, may often appear to us 
foreign and bizarre. The fundamental assumption in all this, that the 
faith and ideas of the early Christians were so wholly different from those 
of Jesus, is by no means proved. The highest probability is that these 
early Christians held essentially the conceptions of Jesus himself. And 
this we must believe was the case until proofs to the contrary are forth- 
coming. 


Herman Freiherr von Soden. Much more conservative than 
Wernle, he still holds much the same view. The fourth gospel is to him 
valueless as a source for the life of Jesus, and the synoptics contain much 
that must be rejected. Still, he thinks that, while no biography is pos- 
sible, we can distinguish certain stages in the public life of Jesus. His 
Messianic consciousness is an historical fact, though it was present with 
him in its completeness from the time of his baptism and underwent no 
development, as some suppose it did. In his doctrine of the kingdom of 
God the principal point was that it was surely coming, and he laid the 
chief stress on how it was to be reached. The birth-hour of Christendom 
was the hour when his disciples clearly saw that he was the Messiah— 
that is, that it was he and he alone who could redeem, perfect, lead the 
world to its goal. We can also trace in Jesus a distinct individuality, the 
chief elements of which are his humanity, his fiery yet mild temperament, 
his sociability, his peacefulness of inner disposition, his tolerance. He 
was also a poet in his view of nature, and an individualist, though not in 
that any one soul is more precious to him than another. The deepest 
element in his personality is his relation to God. He never placed himself 
and other men in the same relation to God, and he sometimes, though per 
haps seldom, called himself the Son of God. This sense of sonship had its 
growth. It is uncertain whether he used the expression Son of God of 
himself prior to his baptism. He was the Messiah because he was the 
Son of God and the Son of God because he was the Messiah. The most 
certain traditions concerning him do not testify to his preéxistence, but 
there is no reason to doubt that he thought of himself as preéxistent. As 
to his death, it was perfectly clear to him that by his death he would ac- 
complish what his life could not accomplish. As to the question of the 
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resurrection of Jesus, the truth connected with it is that the work of 
Jesus could not be destroyed by his death, the power of his personality 
was not gone, but that he appeared again on the horizon of this world, 
called forth a new world in which his powerful personality continued to 
prepare men for the kingdom of God. All this, so briefly stated, leads up 
to the question how this personality arose. He rejects with but little 
ceremony the story of the Virgin Birth as historically valueless. On the 
other hand, it may be asserted with all confidence that Jesus was not at 
all affected in his development by extra-Palestinian influences, whether 
by Buddha, Plato, Philo, or his predecessors. Jesus made no journeys 
and attended no universities. Had he known anything of the great world 
and its stock of information it would have appeared in his words. There 
is not a trace of knowledge of the culture of the Greco-Roman world or 
of the development of the world history. He knew no foreign literature 
It is of significance, however, that he grew up in Galilee, which was open 
to other than Semitic influences. It is not accidental that the collection 
of the words of Jesus by Matthew begins with a kindly estimate of the 
non-Semitic centurion of Capernaum. Jesus combined in himself both 
the Jewish and the Hellenistic types of humanity. But with all this the 
personality of Jesus is not explained or accounted for. In his personality 
there remains unexplained how Jewish religiosity could rise to the unin- 
terrupted communion with God; how all human coéperation in securing 
the favor of God could be excluded; how he could see in creation nothing 
but the mirror of God, and in man nothing but the children of God, and 
nevertheless could see all the depths of sorrow, all the filth of sin, and the 
threatening destruction resulting; how he could be so confident that this 
poor, miserable world tended toward perfection through inner develop- 
ment; how he could so love without fanaticism; and how, with his high 
consciousness of self, he could yet be free from self-seeking. 


———— > 


RECENT THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE 


L’apGtre Paul et Jesus-Christ (The Apostle Paul and Jesus Christ). 
By Maurice Goguel. Paris, Fischbacher, 1904. The author of this book, 
though not altogether unknown to the theological world, is a youngerly 
man. The book deals with a question which now agitates the theologians, 
namely, the relation of Paul to the teachings of Jesus. The time was 
when many were disposed to hold that Paul and not Jesus was the real 
founder of Christianity. More mature consideration has completely ex- 
ploded that view. Nevertheless there are not a few who hold that Paul 
transformed Christianity, not alone in its tendency to narrowness among 
the Jewish Christians, but also with reference to the doctrines of the 
person of Christ and the method of salvation. Goguel’s position may be 
summed up in the words: “Jesus never made his own person the middle 
point of his doctrine. He steadfastly turned his disciples toward the 
Father, not himself, as the object of devotion and prayer. And the 
weightiest fact of all is that Jesus saw in the love and mercy of the 
Father the sole ground of salvation.” Goguel holds that Paul was ac- 
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quainted with the traditions concerning Jesus, especially his words. H¢ 
finds numerous references and reminiscences and a few direct quotations 
By a combination of Rom. 1. 21-25 with Rom. 5. 12-21 and 1 Cor. 15. 45-47, 
he strives to make out that the sin of our first parents was idolatry, and 
that God, in his wrath, left humanity under the power of the flesh as a 
punishment. He also suggests the passage in Mark 14. 38, “The spirit is 
willing, but the flesh is weak,” as a source of Paul's doctrine of the sinful 
flesh. As to the doctrine of God, Goguel maintains that so far as it ha 
to do with religious questions Paul agrees with Jesus, with the slight 
difference that Jesus thinks of God in his relation to the sinner while 
Paul thinks of him in his relation to sin. As to Christology, Goguel 
thinks that Jesus called himself the Son of man and that behind this 
expression there was the thought of himself as the Messiah. The ex- 
pression “Son of God” was designed to set forth the mystery of his unique 
religious personality. But on the whole he thinks there is the greatest 
distance between the teaching of Jesus concerning himself and the doc- 
trine of Paul concerning him. Paul’s Christology is a product of Paul's 
own mind, yet it is not an invention, since it takes its starting point in 
the historical Jesus and is founded upon Paul's own religious experience. 
The Pauline soteriology is likewise foreign to the gospel as it was 
preached by Jesus. In the matter of ethics Paul did not differ from Jesus 
As to the church, sacraments, and gnosticism, these were all foreign to 
Jesus and his gospel. Here Paul made an entirely new beginning; and 
the influences which led to his position were rather the Hellenistic tenden- 
cies of the times; especially is this true, he thinks, of the mystical con- 
ception of the church as the body of Christ into which the believers are 
sacramentally introduced. The book closes with a consideration and 
statement of the development of Christianity from Jesus to Paul and of 
the significance of Paul’s connection with Christianity. It is difficult to 
characterize such a book. If we were to accept the doctrine so commonly 
maintained, that the writers of the New Testament were so inspired as 
that they may be trusted like Jesus himself, and that Jesus left much 
unsaid which the later writers of the New Testament brought out, we 
could not only accept this doctrine that Paul taught things unmentioned 
by Christ, but we should almost feel ourselves obliged to accept it. But 
strangely enough, it is exactly those who hold the doctrine of such in 
spiration who are least willing to accept its conclusions. But aside from 
that it certainly appears that this book depends upon wrong premises for 
some of its conclusions. Very certain it is that there is no reason sufficient 
to warrant us in supposing that if Paul and the gospels do not agree we 
must accept the gospels, or at any rate parts of them, and reject Paul, 
who wrote nearer to the time of Christ than the evangelists 


Die Liebe im Neuen Testament. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte 
des Urchristenthums (Love in the New Testament. A Contribution to 
the History of Primitive Christianity). By Wilhelm Liitgert. Leipzig, A 
Deichert, 1905. Liitgert points out that while the New Testament has been 
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most carefully studied, the idea of love, although open to investigation 
from the standpoint both of psychology and history, has been but little 
investigated. He begins with a chapter on practical charity in the 
Palestinian church, and follows this with another on the influence of 
Hellenism on the understanding and practice of the commandment of love. 
In this second chapter the principal effect arose from the importation of 
Greek ideas, such as virtue and friendship, and from discussions of the 
freedom of the will, as, for example, in the books of the Maccabees. A 
third chapter is devoted to the subject as disclosed in the synoptic gospels, 
taking up, first, the practice of Jesus and, second, the command. In opposi- 
tion to Jiilicher, he claims that the parable of the prodigal son is an 
illustration not only of the mercy of the Father, but also of Jesus. 
Liitgert thinks that Jesus was not satisfied merely that men should do 
works of love, but desired that they should love him. Three thoughts con- 
tinually recur: that in Jesus God both loves and wishes to be loved, that 
he not only demands but produces the spirit of love, and that the love 
which he practices, as also that which he demands, is a conscious activity 
directed toward some special end. He expects more than an unconscious, 
involuntary activity such as might flow from a naive piety. The fourth 
chapter deals with the idea as it appears in the fourth gospel and a com- 
parison with the synoptists, the result being that there is likeness in 
thirteen, dissimilarity in four, points. In the synoptics we find the con- 
crete application of the command to definite cases; in John all particulars 
are passed by in the interest of a unitary motive and purpose. In the 
fifth chapter love in the earliest church is discussed. The result of the 
study here is that the practice was not due to the commandment but to 
the will of the church itself, as a consequence of which little attention is 
paid in the New Testament letters to the words of Jesus on this point 
The work of spreading the gospel was not especially performed by Paul, 
but was felt by the whole early church as a duty—as an expression of 
love to humanity. The sixth chapter treats of Paul’s conception of love. 
Contrary to Ritschl, Liitgert denies that the love of the Christian for God 
as the result of God’s love for the Christian is an exclusively Johannine 
idea, and claims that it is one of the fundamental ideas of Paul also. He 
who ascribes to Paul irritation toward Peter, on the one side, and opposi- 
tion to the Corinthian parties, on the other—the existence side by side in 
him of humility and self-consciousness—fails to understand the exercise 
of love by Paul, since it is just by means of this union of self-elevation 
and self-abnegation that the inner equilibrium is established in any 
personality. The Pauline conception of love is also employed here to even 
up the inequalities in Paul’s system of thought, for example, the relation 
between faith and works In the seventh chapter he deals with the 
Catholic epistles and the Epistle to the Hebrews. The difference between 
the fourth gospel and the First Epistle of John is in this, that the epistle 
applies to God what the gospel applies to Jesus. The eighth chapter deals 
with the subject of love and anger as exhibited in the Apocalypse, with 
the result that it is affirmed that anger and love are internally one. In 
other words, love at times demands anger. The ninth chapter concludes 
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the work. Here he opposes Harnack, who affirms that in the gospel love 
triumphs over the righteousness of the religion of law, since love is the 
only righteousness. The book is one that will well repay careful study, 
even though there are some things in it which one could wish were 
otherwise. 
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Jesus as a Vegetarian. A German physician, Dr. Wilhelm Winsch, 
has written a number of pamphlets in which he strives to prove that Jesus 
was not only a total abstainer from wine, but also from flesh as food. In 
so doing he points out that among the relatives and early followers of 
Jesus at least a few were Nazarites. The Lord’s Supper was so introduced 
—with bread and wine instead of meat—as to rebuke the custom of eating 
flesh. By his act he renounced the bloody offering. The early church 
fathers believed that Christ did not partake of the paschal lamb. But 
Winsch is himself a total abstainer from wine, flesh, and tobacco, and his 
conclusions are invalidated by his evident desire to place Jesus on his 
side on these points 












A New Question for French Protestantism. Besides the question 
of support which confronts the Protestants of France since the separation 
of church and state, there arises the question of the relation to be sus- 
tained between the orthodox and liberals. Shall they have separate or- 
ganizations or shall they unite? The liberals are in favor of union, the 
extreme orthodox opposed to it, on the ground that there cannot possibly 
be any dogmatic basis for union. Such a basis the liberals, of course, do 
not think necessary. The moderate or middle party, probably the 
majority, think that the practical effect of a division of the Protestants 
would be more injurious than a union on the basis of freedom for in 
dividual opinion, and they claim that to divide now would be to confess 
that hitherto they were held together by the money they received from 
the state. 












The Pope on the Liberal Movement in Austria. Although the 
Los von Rom-Bewegung (Away-from-Rome Movement) has been in 
progress now for several years, it is only in recent months that the Pope 
has spoken. Now he feels moved to speak the praises of Austria as a 
Roman Catholic power in times gone by, and to exhort the bishops of 
Austria to redouble efforts to stem the tide of defection. The particular 
oceasion of papal anxiety is the participation of several young men in 
the universities in the movement. The Pope accuses them of departing 
from the fold because the Roman Church demands too strict adherence 
to the commands of God, while Protestantism gives greater freedom from 
them. This will be news to both Protestants and Romanists Sut the 
Pope hopes that Austria will continue to be a Roman Catholic country if 
the bishops will only do all they can to prevent the spread of the 
movement. 
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GLIMPSES OF REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES 


In the Fortnightly Review (London and New York), for September, 
out of the fifteen articles those on Christopher Marlowe and the Letters 
of Ernest Renan are to us the most interesting. The others relate largely 
to local European affairs. Marlowe antedated Shakespeare and in the 
opinion of some made him possible. His first literary work was produced 
in 1587, probably when he was a Cambridge undergraduate twenty-three 
years old. He was a precursor of the Romantics, the modern English 
school of dramatic poetry. His writings dispel the notion that he was 
an atheist. Through his drama of Doctor Faustus there sounds the cry 
of Conscience, Remorse, and an offended God. In Tamburlaine, his first 
and most brilliant work, he speaks of 


“Him that sits on high and never sleeps, 
Nor in one place is circumscriptible, 
tut everywhere fills every continent 
With strange infusion of his sacred vigor.” 


He shows that Nature has set the stamp of nobility on man in his aspira 
tions, his cravings, and his recognition of the majesty of the Best. Man’s 
desire for earthly knowledge is part and parcel of a grand, unquenchable, 
insatiable curiosity. 

“Nature framed us all to have aspiring minds, 

Whose mounting faculties can comprehend 

The wondrous architecture of the world, 

And measure every wandering planet's course, 

Still climbing after knowledge infinite.” 
Old Marlowe agrees with the much older critic, Longinus, who in his 
book, On the Sublime, tells why the sublime appeals to us and affects us, 
and why we are bound to love the highest—not Lancelot nor another, but 
the highest—when we see it in literature, in nature, or in life. Longinus 
says the very teaching and prompting of Nature makes us do it. “Nature 
has appointed us men to be no base or ignoble animais; but when she 
ushers us into life and into the vast universe as into some great assembly, 
to be as it were spectators of the mighty whole and the keenest aspirants 
for honor, forthwith she implants in our souls the unconquerable love 
of whatever is elevated and more divine than we are. Wherefore, not 
even the entire universe suffices for the thought and contemplation within 
the reach of the human mind, but our imaginations often pass beyond 
the bounds of space.” As a sample of Shakespeare’s probable indebtedness 
to his predecessor, it is considered likely that the author of the Midsum 
mer Night’s Dream had some of Marlowe's earlier lines before him when 
he wrote: 

“The lunatic, the lover, and the poet 
Are of imagination all compact : 
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One sees more devils than vast hell can hold 

That is the madman: the lover, all as frantic, 

Sees Helen's beauty in a brow of Egypt 

The poet's eye, in a fine frenzy rolling, 

Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven, 

And, as imagination bodies forth 

The forms of things unknown, the poet's pen 

Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy nothing 

A local habitation and a name.” 
The finest description of this old dramatic poet’s genius is that by Michael 
Drayton in his epistle to Henry Reynolds: 


“Next Marlow, bathéd in the Thespian springs, 
Had in him those brave, translunary things 
That the first poets had: his raptures were 
All ayre and fire, which made his verses cleare 
For that fine madness still he did retaine 
Which rightly should possess a poet's brains 


Among the lines which show the sheer rhetorical majesty of Marlowe's 
best work are those referring to Helen’s beauty: 


“The face that launched a thousand ships 
And burnt the topless towers of Ilion.” 


The Letters of Ernest Renan show him in no enviable light; in part they 
are an exposure of his weakness, his ignobility, and his essential base 
ness. Their moral value is in making plain the process by which he 
gradually declined toward the abyss. In brief, it is the old familiar 
route, the ancient road to hell—first loss of faith, then loss of morals, 
then shamelessness, and after that the dark and an ominous moaning 
of the bar when he put out on the eternal sea. Renan’s mother was a 
woman of deep religious feelings and singular gayety of heart Her 
devotion to him was boundless. In her poverty she denied herself neces- 
sary comforts in order to buy books and clothing for him; for this she 
would sit without a fire in winter in her lonely room at Tréguier. She 
might have adopted as her own the quaint words of the Old Flax Spinner 
in one of the folk songs of Breton: “My spinning wheel and my coif of 
straw and my jacket of white cloth—I will sell them all for my boy, 
30 that he may be able to be made a priest. And my bowls and my spoons, 
he shall take them all away at once. And then my old swingle, and my 
brake, and my hatchel. And when he has been made a priest, I shall 
be clad in a robe, my shoes shall be tied with ribbons, and my collar 
shall be all crimped, and I shall have on my head a coif such as a young 
lady wears.” Young Renan, off at school, wrote to his sister, “Sometimes 
I am tempted, but then the remembrance of Mother is my safeguard.” 
Her grief and dismay were terrible when she learned that he had lost 
his religious faith, for she believed that the moral foundations of his 
being would be thereby destroyed. At that time he himself said: “I 
have stabbed my mother.” First he took up with skeptical metaphysical 
theories and undermining philosophical doubts; after a little he carried 
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his skepticism over into the field of religion and rejected the doctrines 
of Christianity—those immortal truths which are regenerative and creative, 
producing something new in character and life wherever they are in- 
wardly accepted, and by their influence showing themselves to be one with 
the great, original divine fiat, “Let there be light.” Slipping the anchor 
of faith in the Christian fundamentals, he was all adrift; and confusion 
of mind, indecision of will, irresolution of character naturally supervened 
—also inconsistency of utterance, as, for example, at a time when he 
was declaring the intelligence of man to be the only deity he could 
conceive of, he wrote thus to a friend: “Yes, my friend, I still believe, 
I pray; I say the Our Father with delight; I love very much to go to 
church: the pure, simple, artless piety touches me deeply in my lucid 
moments, when I savor the odor of God. I even have attacks of devotion, 
and I think I shall always have them: for piety has a value.” He had 
given up faith and religion, but he still wanted to be a priest; he wanted 
it because that life would give him opportunity to gratify his tastes and 
his inclination for secure ease and quiet study. But how could any honest 
man take the vows of a religion he disbelieved in? Renan proved that 
he was not an honest man. He was in a dilemma. On the one hand, 
he shrank from the bustle and competition and precariousness of practical 
life. “What shall I do in practical life?” he says. “It is with indescribable 
dismay that I see the end of the holidays approach, when I must translate 
the most undecided state of mind into the most decided action. All this 
anxiety wearies and distracts me. And then I feel so clearly that I under- 
stand nothing about practical things, and that I shall only make stupid 
blunders and have to endure derision and rebuffs. I shall be laughed at 
for my simpleness and taken for a fool.” On the other hand, he liked 
the life of the cloister, the library, and the study. The only way to avoid 
what he dreaded and to obtain what he preferred was to lie. The loss 
of his Christian faith had not left him morality enough to keep him from 
lying. So he stood before the altar and took holy orders with a conscious 
and intentional lie upon his soul. He made a convenience of the blood 
of Christ. He deliberately decided to be a sacrilegious and mercenary 
hypocrite, a Judas. After that, could any truth or honor be found in him, 
or any baseness be regarded as impossible to him? After a while, of 
course, he had to quit the priesthood and enter upon a worldly career. 
He became a philologian, a metaphysician, a militant rationalist, rehabil- 
itating in France a sentimental infidelity filled wth the spirit of ration- 
alism in its most insidious form. Moral seriousness utterly departed 
from him. He no longer regarded the world as a place where souls are 
formed and tried, where the misery and the harshness of life are but the 
occasion for acts of self-control, charity, sacrifice, and other noble deeds 
of which the lowly are often as capable as the loftiest. He tried to fill 
the vacuum in which his reason was thus left by the idea that the final 
cause and object of the universe is the development of the intellectual 
faculty of man; adopting Ampére’s opinion that the world has been 
created for the purpose of making us think! Renan turned first to the 
positive sciences for an explanation of the problems of life. Finding 
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science cold, one-sided, inadequate, and wholly unsatisfactory, he turned 
for consolation to esthetics and cultivated his sense of beauty. He ended, 
naturally enough, in nothingness, in utter philosophical and moral bank- 
ruptey and destitution. “Over the hills to the poorhouse” is a fair de- 
scription of his intellectual and moral journeying. His work as a scholar 
was one of destructive criticism, veiled by poetic reverie. He ended by 
declaring publicly that in his opinion an honorable life is a mistake. The 
way is entirely open for his fellow men to say with irony that, if that 
opinion be correct, Ernest Renan did not make much of a mistake. The 
lesson of his life is a bell-buoy rocking over the reef where his ship went 
to pieces with the loss of all on board, warning all mariners who sail that 
way to beware of the rocks of metaphysical skepticism, philosophic doubt, 
insincere vows, and destructive biblical criticism. How true seems Ches- 
terton’s saying that through the ages Christianity sits guarding the secret 
of an eternal sanity; and away from Christianity—well, “that way mad- 
ness lies,” and also rottenness. At any rate, it was surely so in Renan’s 
case, as in many another. 


A RATHER more than ordinarily rich number of the Methodist Quar- 
terly Review (Nashville, Tenn.) was its July issue. It presents thir- 
teen contributed articles, besides a special theological paper by the 
editor and the usual editorial departments. Bishop Hendrix writes in- 
formingly and engagingly of “Henry Parry Liddon: Defender of the 
Faith”; Bishop O. P. Fitzgerald of “Joshua Soule”; Professor Stevenson, 
of Vanderbilt University, of “France and the Vatican”; Dr. Wainwright, 
professor in Kwansei Gakuin, Kobe, Japan, of “Protestantism and the 
Religious Situation in Japan”; Professor Hunt, of Princeton University, 
of “The Elizabethan Age of English Letters”; Dr. Steele, of Vanderbilt 
University, of “Wordsworth”; and Professor Bennett, of Randolph-Macon 
College, of “The Cost of the Atonement.” An article which will attract 
attention, and perhaps recall to mind Dr. Tigert’s notable paper on 
“Biblical Criticism and the Christian Faith” at the Ecumenical Confer- 
ence in London, in 1901, is by the Rev. J. T. Curry, presiding elder in 
the Tennessee Conference, entitled “What is Higher Criticism?” It is 
published as “a judgment and summary of present conditions, issuing 
from a mature, well-informed, conservative man, outside the circle of pro- 
fessional critics and scholars, and engaged in the active duties of the 
Methodist ministry.” The writer’s position conforms pretty closely to 
the views set forth by Dr. McFadyen, of Toronto, in his book Old Testa- 
ment Criticism and the Christian Church. The following definition is 
quoted from McFadyen: “The ideal of criticism has been admirably de- 
fined as ‘the free study of all facts.’ Every word here is weighty. It 
is study, that is, investigation, neither blind acceptance nor inconsiderate 
rejection. It is free study—study that is not bound by conventional, 
or traditional, belief, but that is willing to go wherever the facts lead. 
It is study of facts, not of theories, or speculations about the facts. And, 
finally, it is study of all facts. Biblical criticism may therefore be defined 
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as the free and reverent study of all biblical facts.” The writer says 
that the divine immanence which we hear so much about is our Methodist 
doctrine of the Holy Spirit with a new name and in a larger field of 
operation. The proper attitude of preachers toward higher criticism as 
a method of Bible study and interpretation is stated as follows: “1. We 
need to be fully awake to the vast sweep of present-day religious thought 
in the study of the Bible by critical methods. 2. We need to recognize 
the fact that the great leaders and writers on this critical subject are 
our brethren in all the churches. 3. We ought not to reject critical 
methods because the critics differ among themselves. 4. We need not 
expect to demolish biblical criticism by anathema, caricature, and ridicule. 
5. It is rarely, if ever, proper to refer to higher criticism from our 
pulpits.” The writer names what seem to him some of the gains from 
modern biblical criticism: “1. It has had a large share in the work of 
creating the present enthusiasm in Bible study. 2. The critical method 
gives a new interest in the Bible to that increasing number of scholars, 
students, and people who investigate every subject by critical processes. 
3. Criticism gives a truer balance and discrimination between the human 
and the divine, between the essential and the non-essential, between the 
universally vital and the merely local or temporary elements in the 
Bible.” The following is quoted from McFadyen: “Christ leaves perfectly 
open the literary and historical questions which occupy modern scholar- 
ship and divide its ranks. Repeatedly he quotes the Pentateuch, but 
never to prove that Moses wrote it; nor is the Mosaic authority ever 
really relevant to the spiritual purpose for which the quotation was made. 
Repeatedly he quotes the Psalms, but never to settle the question of 
their authorship. Repeatedly he quotes the prophets, but never to settle 
the literary questions which engage us to-day. ... His positive teaching 
is confined to vital beliefs. He does not teach anything at variance with 
the results of Old Testament scholarship. There is nothing to hinder a 
man from accepting every word of Christ’s teaching and every result of 
the literary criticism of the Old Testament.” This Tennessee presiding 
elder concludes by stating his own position as follows: “Personally I do 
not by any means accept all the results of criticism. Who does? Who 
accepts all the traditional interpretations of the Bible? It is the critical 
method of Bible study and interpretation that I favor. There has always 
been more or less of criticism. The formation of the canonical Scriptures 
was by criticism, rejecting and adopting certain writings. At the heart 
of the Reformation there was the spirit of criticism. Luther was a 
fearless critic. Back of the whole Methodist movement there was one 
arch-critic, John Wesley. But the last fifty years have been by preémi- 
nence the period of criticism in the general historical study of the Bible. 
Through more than the first half of this period there was what seemed 
to be, in the main, a dominant destructive criticism which gave great 
alarm to the church. Present-day criticism, in the main, is constructive.” 
Dr. Tigert began in his January number a series of articles in exposition 
and defense of the Christian faith. The first was entitled “The Nature of 
the Christian Religion.” In the July number the article of this series 
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is entitled “The Foundation of Christendom.” This title, Dr. Tigert tells 
us, Was suggested by the following words of Dr. H. A. W. Meyer: “Hence 
the «eiuevog Geuéivog is that laid by God, namely, Jesus Christ himself, the 
fundamentum essentiale, he whom God sent, delivered up to death, raised 
again, and exalted, thereby making him to be for us wisdom and right- 
eousness and sanctification and redemption. ... This is the objective 
foundation which lies there for the whole of Christendom.” On 1 Thess. 
1. 9, 10—the Thessalonians “turned to God from idols to serve the living 
and true God and to wait for his Son from heaven, whom he raised from 
the dead, even Jesus, who delivers us from the wrath to come”’—the com- 
ment of Harnack on the passage is quoted: “Here we have the mission 
preaching to pagans in a nutshell. The ‘living and true God’ is the first 
and final thing; the second is Jesus, the Son of God, the judge, who secures 
us against the wrath to come, and is therefore ‘Jesus, the Lord.’ To the 
living God, who is now made known, we owe faith and devoted service; 
to God’s Son as Lord, our due is faith and hope. The contents of this 
brief message—objective and subjective, positive and negative—are inex- 
haustible. Yet the message itself is thoroughly compact and complete. 
It is objective and positive as the message of the only God, who is spir- 
itual, omnipresent, omniscient, omnipotent, the Creator of heaven and 
earth, the Lord and Father of men, and the great disposer of human 
history; furthermore, it is the message which tells of Jesus Christ, the 
Son of God, who came from heaven, made known the Father, died for 
sins, rose, sent the Spirit hither, and from his seat at God’s right hand 
will return for the judgment; finally, it is the message of salvation brought 
by Jesus the Saviour, that is, freedom from the tyranny of demons, sin, 
and death, together with the gift of life eternal. Then it is objective 
and negative, inasmuch as it announces the vanity of all other gods, and 
forms a protest against idols of gold and silver and wood, as well as 
against blind fate and atheism. Finally, it is subjective, as it declares 
the uselessness of all sacrifice, all temples, and all worship of man’s 
devising, and opposes to these the worship of God in spirit and in truth, 
assurance of faith, holiness and self-control, love and brotherliness, and 
lastly the solid certainty of the resurrection and of life eternal, implying 
the futility of a present life which lies exposed to future judgment.” 
Another quotation relates to the Resurrection of Jesus, and is from 
Wernle: “Contrary to all expectations, the dispersed disciples began to 
gather together again, at first in Galilee and then in Jerusalem. ‘He is 
not dead,’ they cried in triumphant enthusiasm to the murderers of Jesus; 
‘he liveth.” The reckoning of the Sanhedrists turned out to be at fault. 
Their clever calculations proved to be the greatest folly and impolicy, for 
faith in the crucified and risen Lord brought dbout that which faith in 
the living Christ had not accomplished: the foundation of the new church, 
the separation from Judaism, the conquest of the world. Whence this 
sudden change? For that the disciples fled in confusion and consternation 
is a certain fact. Their answer was: The Lord has appeared to us, first to 
Peter, then to the twelve, then to more than five hundred brethren to- 
gether, then to James. then to all of the apostles, last of all to Paul. From 
65 
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these appearances—the first must have taken place, according to the 
oldest accounts, in Galilee—they inferred the facts of the resurrection 
and of the present life of Jesus in glory. In the very earliest time, when 
Saint Paul obtained this information from Saint Peter, they were content 
with drawing these conclusions and required no further proofs. The new 
faith rests upon the appearances alone. Our judgment as to these appear- 
ances depends upon the credibility which we attach to Saint Paul and 
his informant, and still more upon our philosophical and religious stand- 
point, upon our ‘faith.’ Purely scientific considerations cannot decide 
where the question at stake is the existence or nonexistence of the invis- 
ible world, and the possibility of communicating with spirits. Hence, too, 
all attempts at explanation, which rest upon the axiom that our world 
of phenomena is the only reality, are merely subjectively persuasive and 
convincing. The Christian faith always reckons with the reality of the 
other world which is our goal. A Christian, therefore, has no difficulty 
in accepting, as the ground of his belief in the resurrection, the real pro- 
jection of Jesus in this world of sense by means of a vision.” This series 
of strong papers by Dr. Tigert foreshadows, we presume, another volume 
to be added to his already ample authorship, to take its place with his 
Theism and the rest of the valuable list—all of them characterized by 
disciplined and trenchant thought, notable scholarship, lucid and sinewy 
expression. Not within our recollection has the Review of Southern Meth- 
odism been sustained at so high a level of excellence or edited with such 
virile power and capable equipment as now. And the general rule is that 
nothing stronger appears in it than the editor’s own writing. 


In a recent number of the Atlantic Monthly (Boston) Richard Wat- 
son Gilder, editor of the Century Magazine, in verses entitled “A New 
Poet,” wrote the following lines: 


“Friends, beware! 

A sound of singing in the air! 

The love song of a man who loves his fellow men; 

Mother-love and country-love, and the love of sea and fen; 

Lovely thoughts and mighty thoughts and thoughts that linger long; 
There has come to the old world’s singing the thrill of a brave new song. 


“They said there were no more singers, 
But listen !—a master voice! 
A voice of the true joy-bringers! 
Now will ye heed and rejoice, 
Or pass on the other side, 
And wait till the singer hath died, 
Then weep o’er his vomeless clay? 
Friends, beware! 
A keen, new sound is in the air,— 
Know ye a poet’s coming is the old world’s judgment day !” 
It is surmised that the new singer whom Mr. Gilder had in mind was 
Frederic Lawretice Knowles, whose lamented death has compelled a host of 
friends who rejoiced in his noble verse to “weep o’er his voiceless clay.” 
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These thirteen lecture-sermons, which began not as a series but inde- 
pendently of each other, have expanded until they touch and coalesce 
into a vital unity in thought and form and feeling; so that all of them 
may be fitly comprehended under the one title, “Paths to Power.” The 
subjects folded in under the general title are: “Power through a Vision of 
God,” “Enduring Power through a Deeper Vision of God,” “Overshad- 
owing Power,” “The Winning of Power through Temptation,” “Power to ) 
Meet Unexpected Demands,” “The Power that Unifies,” “Power that Makes 
for Self-Conquest,” “Power for Ministry,” “Power from Above,” “Steady- 
ing Power,” “The Phantasm of Power and the Reality of Power,” and . 
“Power for Nation-Building’—the last of which was delivered in City 
Temple, London, on the Sunday morning following the coronation of 
King Edward VII. This son of Ohio Wesleyan University has been 
preaching nearly twenty years in Chicago, and now, as pastor of Central 
Church, addresses weekly in the Auditorium the largest congregation of 
Christian people in the world. He preaches on Sunday to more people 
than Beecher ever had in Plymouth Church, and holds them with an elo- 
quence as noble, rich, sympathetic, and educative as Beecher’s at his best. 

Dr. Gunsaulus is now in his prime, virile, robust, red-blooded, disciplined 
by years of hard work not unmixed with suffering, as passionately in 
earnest as he is cultivated, one of the most intensely laborious of men. 
The printed creed of his church is as follows: “We believe in the divine 
character and mission of Christ; that he is the Saviour, whom man in his 
ignorance and sinfulness needs; that all accepting and obeying this Christ 
as their Way, Truth, and Life are fully entitled to the name and hope 
of the Christian.” He delivers each Sunday one sermon, in the morning. 
Is this the arrangement best suited to our times, toward which the 
tendencies press, and for which, with reason, not a few pastors and 
congregations long? The belief which experience and observation have 
lodged in many minds is that the ideal plan is one sermon (in the 
morning) with everybody there, both old and young—one subject for the 
minister to live with, develop, and absorb himself in all the week, and 
in the delivery of which he may spend all his preaching force, without 
reserve (Lyman Beecher said, “When I preach twice on Sunday I prate 
once’”’)—and one sermon for the congregation to absorb and think upon 
during the subsequent week, unconfused and undisplaced in the mind by 
a second discourse. (If the second sermon is good it divides and distracts 
the memory from the morning discourse; if it is poor it weakens the 
effect of the morning, makes an anticlimax for the day, and brings to the 
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audience a feeling of weariness.) Then in the evening there might be 
an informal service, frequently enlivened by impromptu variations, lively 
fervent, and often evangelistic, fitted to attract, influence, and actively 
engage the young people and to win outsiders especially, but bringing in, 
so far as possible, the whole church—a service popular and free in spirit, 
with no prescribed routine, pastor and people being free to take advantage 
from moment to moment of every turn of thought and feeling; making 
this service tell to the utmost, religiously and socially, for the warming 
up and mixing together of all the people of the church, and for giving 
strangers a homelike and want-to-come-again feeling, to the end that they 
may be won to Christ. So much we have ventured parenthetically in this 
book notice on one side of the one-sermon-a-day question; we are aware 
there are two sides. In addition to the pastorate of Central Church, Dr 
Gunsaulus is President of the Armour Institute of Technology, Profes 
sorial Lecturer of the University of Chicago, Professor of Preaching in 
McCormick Theological Seminary—these regularly, and, besides, miscel- 
laneous engagements and labors of many kinds in all parts of the land 
The man who can do all this and do it powerfully knows the paths to 
power—has found them for himself and can point them out to others 
It is not the voice of a dilettante or theorizer that speaks in this glowing 
book, but an active, ardent, forceful man who has traveled these paths 
with his own strong feet, knows how rough and steep some of them are, 
but knows te what heights of exultant vision they lead, and has experi- 
mentally, we might almost say scientifically, tested and proved the truth 
of the things which he here preaches to his fellow men. Here is some 
of the wisdom of his experience addressed to his fellow ministers: “The 
only pulpit that men permanently respect pours forth the music of 
redemption. It is tremulous with the minors of Good Friday. Believe it, 
my brothers. People were never so willing—nay, so desirous—to go to 
church as they are now, if Christ is there to get them on their feet 
Without him they will not stay to hear your dream of a better day. . 

The death of Christ—Pessimism hears of it and cries out, ‘There, that 
is proof that this is a damnable world. Such a thing should not happen.’ 
The deeper philosophy of Paul says, ‘No. While it is in a way the saddest 
event of the world’s long tragedy, and the most disheartening, it is the 
gladdest and the most encouraging, because evil, in its supreme hour, 
suicided there in its bold attempt to kill goodness in its supreme hour 
Because of this event, man stands on his feet in hope. It is a fearful 
thing to fail to tell men of this Christ, in an age as misanthropic and yet 
so aspiring as our own. Long years ago I heard Dr. Roswell D. Hitchcock 
speak of a Bedouin on the desert whose pitiable condition was this: He 
had been without food so long that he was starving. His hope was that 
some other traveler who had already gone that way might have left 
by chance a packet of food. Away beyond, near a fountain, he spied 
what he took to be a traveler’s bag, and to his hunger it must contain 
bread. Slowly and hardly he pulled himself across the hot sands to the 
little pouch. He took it up and poured out before his hungry eyes a 
stream of glorious gems. As they sparkled and flashed in the sun his 
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famished body fell over, while he murmured, ‘O, it is only diamonds, only 
diamonds.’ We echo Dr. Hitchcock's sigh, ‘Merciful heaven! that this 
should be an accurate description of so much that is called preaching!’ 
Diamonds, only diamonds! A piteous condition of affairs for preacher 
and for people! joth are disappointed sadly. Diamonds! And he, the 
preacher, works so long to find them, and so hard to grind them well 
and so unceasingly, perhaps, to set them in a golden paragraph—and 
they, the people, want only the bread of life. One mouthful of plain 
bread, and you may have the hard polished dogmas, the glittering periods, 
the flamelike phrases, the splendid sentences All glowing exordiums 
all flashing epigrams, all brilliant perorations—you may have them all for 
one taste of the bread of life! . .. Jesus Christ himself is the capital 
on which alone the pulpit is in business. Men have the right to expect 
their ministers to be experts in manhood, Christlike manhood, fearless, 
hopeful, free. They have the right to expect them to preach Christ and 
to make manifest his lawful lordship over them. Other men have better 
right to speak with authority on a multitude of other interesting subjects 
than has the minister But no man ought to be able to overmatch or 
to question his mental and moral fitness to speak on the Way, the Truth 
and the Life. Few of us are worthy to stand in the pulpit; none save 
by God’s grace. But the minister of Christ has an unfailing theme. His 
topic’s interest depends not on war or peace, parties or revolutions—it is 
the Lamb slain from the foundation of the world. His sermon is not 
a bit of unctuous oratory or pious literature. It is an address out of his 
experience with Christ—this experience reinforced by all the history and 
all the prophecy of humanity, glorified by the love of God, and illumined 
by the mighty presence of Jesus as a living Lord—it is this, in the giving 
of comfort, in the urgency of appeal, in the defiance of wrong, in the 
championship of right—this that makes the minister. Let the minister 
say to his people: ‘I have the gracious opportunity of speaking these 
things to you. I do not know enough of politics, sociology, art, literature 
music, or science to justify your coming to hear me speak on such topics 
I know here but one thing, and if I am true to it you will not weary 
of me. ... I will preach only what I believe—the time is short. I will 
preach only what I know to be supremely important in the mind of 
Christ—the time is short. I will preach only what I have fallen down 
upon and found safe and able to bear me up—the time is short I will 
preach only what I found true when lately I went up to the gate of 
Otherwhere—the time is short. I will preach these things with absolute 
ness of conviction that God will bless us, and I will look for the fruit 
of this ministry here, where the time is short, and there also where time 
shall vanish in the morning-glow of Eternity.”” One of the most inspir 
iting of these sermons is that on “Steadying Power’’—‘“Paul purposed: I 
must see Rome.” He is only a preacher of a despised heresy, but in his 
soul twangs the tense lyre-string, “J must see Rome.” The coming of 
Paul to Rome in the first century and what came of it is vividly and 
thrillingly and spiritually pictured; and then it is splendidly insisted on 
that Paul—the spirit of Paul—came again to Rome in the sixteenth cen- 
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tury and once more in the nineteenth, and the prediction is that the great 
apostle will keep on coming to Rome in successive advents until the 
ecclesiastical Cesarism that looks on the Tiber from the windows of the 
Vatican is overthrown. In the sixteenth century Rome once more had 
Paul within her gates. No one saw Paul, but it was his spirit that filled 
the brave, burly man who visibly arrived. It was Hans Luther’s son— 
a mighty man full of Paul, saturated with Paul's epistle. “He walks to 
the foot of the cold stone stairway, still loyal to the dominion of the 
pontiffs. As he tries to ascend the long stairs on his knees the awful 
weight of Rome’s iniquity drags him back, and then, with one leap of 
sublime confidence in something greater than Rome, he cries out, ‘The 
just shall live by faith.’ That is Paul’s own word. Paul is in Rome again. 
And now the Reformation is born.” The march of history swerves to the 
right. As Victor Hugo said of Waterloo, it was not a battle, it was an 
about-face of the universe. Paul came again to Rome three centuries 
later. “Ecclesiastical Rome is making political domination her business. 
Liberty is crushed and the Italian people are crouching with fear. But 
soon we see Garibaldi and his heroic soldiers; we hear Mazzini’s eloquent 
appeals; we behold Cavour meditating and organizing statesmanship for 
Liberty and Truth. The sword is sharpened and loosed, and Liberty fights 
through to victory. King Victor Emmanuel enters Rome in triumph and 
hoists his flag above a united and liberated Italy. Arrogant political 
ecclesiasticism is beaten down and back. What is it that has happened? 
Paul has again come to Rome.” It is no stretching of the truth to apply 
to the preacher of these sermons (as to many another true minister of 
Christ) words which are found in this volume: “His mind is not under 
the dominion of whims, nor is he obedient to sudden gusts of impulse; 
on the contrary, he is steadily working under the mastery of a sturdy 
idea, and a serious enthusiasm possesses him. ... The manner of his life 
is that of a God-infused, God-encompassed, God-guided, and God-driven 
soul.” Buy and read Gunsaulus’s Paths to Power. 


The Revival. Edited by Rev. J.H. McDONALD. 12mo, pp. 147. Cincinnati: Jennings & 
Graham. New York: Eaton & Mains. Price, cloth, 75 cents net. 

This is a symposium of addresses delivered before the Chicago 
Preachers’ Meeting by Bishop W. F. McDowell, President Charles J. Little, 
Rev. J. H. McDonald, Rev. John Thompson, Rev. Dr. W. E. Tilroe, and 
Rev. Dr. P. H. Swift. Their purpose was to awaken a more general 
interest in revival work, and they are reported to have accomplished that 
result. “How much space are you going to give to the revival?” asked 
one of our best evangelists of the editor of this Review, at a Conference 
in the middle West. “As much as possible,” was the reply. Our readers 
know that the evangelistic note has not been wanting in our pages. Not 
merely once, but many times, in the Review and elsewhere, have we 
moved that this business be declared urgent throughout Methodism. The 
evangelist who travels tells us that the revival is now here; it is on 
already; it is stirring America, not so much yet in the Ecst as in the 
West, but coming everywhere. He reports that the recent revival in Den- 
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ver, conducted by a union of denominations, so centered public attention 
upon itself that the mayor of the city officially suggested the closing of 
business places, and the governor of the state recommended the Legisla 

ture to suspend its session, in order that on a certain day all persons 

might be free to attend the special religious meetings then being con 

ducted in all parts of the city. The evangelist says that like movements 
are being planned in other cities West and East; and that the work in 

Boston is already organized for victory. A great call and a great oppor 

tunity has come and is coming to the churches. The Presbyterian Church 

especially, has heard the call, has laid aside every weight, and is girding 
itself for a fervent, systematic, and splendidly directed campaign. That 

great denomination got rid of its handicap by revising its creed, and came 
out of the chamber of revision like a bridegroom rejoicing as a strong man 
to run arace. The feeling of the men of that communion is well expressed 
by one of its leading ministers, Dr. John Balcom Shaw, in these words: 

“The old stern notions of God are gone, even from our Calvinistic churches 

Our own Presbyterian Church has lately been forced by the times to put 
love into the Westminster Confession, from which it had for centuries 
been absent. Men can never turn away from a God whom they call Love, 
and with such sentiments abroad the church has ten times the opportunity 
to win them that it had back in the days when the wrath of God was men’s 
chief thought of the Deity.” That tenfold opportunity Methodism has 
always had, and, in the past, has made good use of it unto wide victory 

But we shall not keep our primacy unless we quicken our pace. To-day 
many conditions combine to challenge us to a more strenuous, fervent, 
and aggressive life than we have ever lived before. The price of lead- 
ership has been raised, and we must pay it or forfeit our historic place 

There is the beginning of a stir in our Methodist camp and the spirit 
of aggressive evangelism spreads along our ranks. In 1903 we made 
very little gain in membership. In 1904 the net gain was thirty-two thou 

sand. In 1905 it is not less than sixty thousand, one Conference report 

ing an increase of sixteen per cent. In 1906 that gain ought to be quad 

rupled, and 1907 should quadruple the result of 1906; and the General 
Conference of 1908 should report our membership at not less than four 
millions. If the spirit of our fathers lives in us and our church makes 
this its supreme business, we can easily report that number in this quad- 
rennium, not for denominational pride and glorying, but for the glory of 
God, our Saviour, and for the salvation of men. The urgency which pushes 
us in all the pages of the book before us will help to get things going in 
the desired direction. “Get busy” at this business of straight-away soul 
winning is the gist of its message; with some helpful hints as to methods 
The book opens with the keen, quivering, tingling address of Bishop 
McDowell, who has been and is a distinctly evangelistic force in colleges 
and schools, in Young Men’s Christian Association meetings, in Epworth 
League assemblies, in churches, Conferences, and elsewhere. President 
Little’s paper, on the Religious Revival in History, is most competent, 
complete, guideful, and inspiring, something like a polished concave re- 
flector gathering the light and heat of all the past and focusing it on the 
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present with intent to make the church of to-day burn and shine tenfold. 
Fit companion-pieces for these two papers, and filled with the same earnest 
energy, are the others on Personal Evangelism, The Human and Divine 
Elements in a Revival, Continuous Evangelism and the Sunday Night 
Service, New Paths Through an Old Forest, and Chicago Methodism. Rev. 
John Thompson truly says: “We are witnessing a new type of evangelism 
in these days. English Methodism has appointed some of her strongest 
men to lead in evangelistic work and take charge of city missions. [For 
this the credit must be given largely, perhaps mostly, to that intense, 
passionate, and urgent evangelist, Hugh Price Hughes.] This new evan- 
gelism is more respectful of the intellect, is less dogmatic and more con- 
siderate of differences in temperament. It is quiet and reverent, but devout 
and fervent, and penetrates to the very roots of character and life.” God 
grant that this spirit and type so active to-day in British Methodism may 
increase among us, until all our brightest and best-trained young ministers 
shall burn with the passion for evangelism, and resolve upon a militant, 
outreaching, and soul-recovering ministry. There is already enough of 
this spirit among us to give encouragement and hope for more of it. One 
young man who was recently pressed into a college presidency, said in 
substance to the official inviters: “O, take your invitation to somebody else. 
My only conscious ambition or desire, aside from the ordinary pastorate, 
is for a chance to work in city evangelism.” There is need of men of that 
spirit in our colleges and schools as well as in unchurched quarters of our 
cities. And it ought to be said, right here, that there is more of that spirit 
now in our colleges and seminaries as a whole than ever before. The 
institution that is not pervaded by it and does not cultivate it is thereby 
discredited to an inferior reputation among the institutions of its class. 
As to methods of evangelistic work the following words of Dr. Swift seem 
to us sane, fair, and sensible: “As long as a man is true to the fundamentals 
of Methodism and the gospel he should be allowed to do his own work in 
his own field in his own way... . Fields vary, and even in the same field 
the same methods may not work successfully year after year. We live in 
an age that demands freshness, adaptation, and the heart-throbs of a 
living man. The true minister must be himself. He ought not to be bound 
by the methods of another. David cannot win if he is encumbered with 
the untried weapons of Saul. The only thing that we have a right to insist 
on is that the work be done, and done decently and in some sort of order. 
I do not much care whether you hold a protracted meeting or do not hold 
one; whether you invite people to the altar or to an inquiry room, or do 
not invite them to either; whether you invite people to rise for prayers or 
sign a ‘Decision Card’; whether you draw the line sharply, or do not draw 
it at all; whether you hold special services, or make all services special— 
so long as in some way, and that your own way—you get men and women, 
boys and girls, to surrender to Jesus Christ. If you cannot walk in the 
old paths, we will not find fault with you if you will cleave some new ones 
to the goal through the great ‘Black Forest’ of human need. You can do 
it. In this age of doubt and uncertainty, fear and perplexity, there is in 
the minds of men a conviction that Jesus Christ is the complement of 
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needy souls.” In this November number of the Revrew, on the edge of the 
coming winter, at the outset and onset of the season of intensest work, 
some of our readers may thank us for printing here a statement of the 
methods used by a successful Chicago pastor, as described in the volume 
before us: “My methods, which have worked well in a large church and in 
a community where extremes meet, and in an atmosphere shot through 
with every current of thought, can be stated briefly. First. We have a 
Sunday night service equal in dignity and ordcr to that of the morning. 
We have the best in music from a large, well-trained, vested choir. The 
hymns are carefully selected from the Mctlodist Hymnal. I am partial 
to our Methodist Hymnal because, in singi from it, I know my people 
are singing Methodist doctrine. The hymns are not jumbled together 
in it, and it is full of ‘experimental and practical divinity.’ So we use the 
Hymnal. Then the taking and consecration of the offering is made as 
impressive as possible. We do not treat the evening service as if it was 
second-rate to the morning. We put our best into it. The whole service 
is arranged so as to aid the soul in the loftiest of all exercises—the worship 
of God. Second. We have a question box. This experiment has worked 
well. The inquirer is in every audience. We have on a Sunday night 
hundreds of young people, and many of them students in the university; 
so we had a box fixed and gave them an opportunity to ask questions. Not 
a frivolous question has come into the box. All have been serious, and 
many of them suggested themes for sermons. Never a week has passed 
without some questions. Third. We sometimes throw open the church par- 
lors for a social half hour after the evening service. This is for the special 
benefit of young people away from home and strangers in the city. It 
gives us a chance to meet them, and also relieves the lonesomeness for 
many a heart. Many young people have told me that the hour after church 
on a Sunday night is the most lonesome in all the week, when, far away 
from home and friends, they have only a small rented room to go to. By 
means of the social half hour we try to help such. Fourth. We hold an 
inquiry meeting. This to us is better than an after-meeting in the large 
auditorium. The rights of all are respected. We rarely have a Sunday 
night without some tarrying for prayer and talk about religion. These 
methods have been successful. We are open to suggestions all the time 
Each pastor must discover such methods as he can best use and as are 
adapted to the conditions of his service. That more may be accomplished 
in our Sunday night services we must all admit. Let us, then, make of 
ourselves the best of messengers in delivering the best of messages, and 
give the people our best in thought and feeling. The Holy Spirit will 
honor all such efforts.” 


Back to Bethlehem. Modern Problems in the Light of the Old Faith. By Jonn H. WILLEY, 
Ph.D. 12mo, pp. 286. New York: Eaton & Mains. Cincinnati: Jennings & Graham. 


Price, cloth, $1 net. 
This is a modern book, alive to the problems that are most clamorous 
in this year of our Lord 1905. It marches abreast of the foremost rank in 
the advance of the new age. It is not unaware of the latest, freshest 
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thought of the world; rather the book is steeped in it. This much the very 
titles of its chapters indicate: “The Survival of the Fittest,” “Environ- 
ment,” “The Unity of the Race,” “Arrested Development,” ‘ The Develop- 
ment of the Race,” “Jesus and the New Age,” “The Evolution of the Book” 
—these titles are from the vocabulary of modern thought. There are 
eleven chapters, besides a prologue, an epilogue, and a good index. The 
book exhibits wide reading and varied knowledge; it is rich in allusions and 
illustrations; it is gifted with a swift and flashing style; it throbs with feel- 
ing. It is utterly loyal to the Old Faith, though speaking the new dialect. 
It shows that the Old Faith lives and leads before all comers in the race 
for primacy in the tumultuous present. Ancient truth with modern in- 
terpretation is what its pages contain; and the result is acceptable, con- 
vincing, and fortifying. In the forefront of modernity it prescribes the 
modern Christ, born at Bethlehem, as the cure and the solution for all the 
ills and problems of to-day and to-morrow. It is difficult to get past any 
one of these chapters without quoting from it. Talking about environment, 
and the fatalistic power ascribed to it by physical science, the author meets 
that gospel of humanity which says, “Change a man’s surroundings and 
you will change the man. Remodel the tenement house, ventilate the work- 
shop, regulate the hours and conditions of labor, and you redeem the race. 
Give the man a bathtub and a bookshelf and a flowerpot, and you give him 
new ideals and a new inspiration. The salvation of the world is to be 
effected by social reform, by the physical and moral elevation of the sub- 
merged tenth.” Reference is made to that “new revival,” the scheme of 
which is stated by Dr. John Watson thus: “There was a day when a 
preacher could appeal to his hearer and awaken his heart to praise because 
God had saved him while thousands had been left to perish, but to-day the 
hearer would firmly suspend his praise for his own salvation till he knew 
what was going to become of other people. No longer does a man think 
that the great effort of life should be, as the Romans say, to ‘wake his own 
soul,’ but rather that it should be to help his brethren both in soul and 
body. A sermon on the hell beyond the grave would be heard with in- 
difference; a sermon on the hell in the slums of cities will lay hold on every 
man’s mind. The sense is creeping over the community that socially and 
physically we stand together, and religion cannot remain a water-tight com- 
partment of spiritual selfishness. With such a tide running like a mill- 
race, and such a wind blowing like a gale upon one’s face, have we not 
reason to expect that the message of the next revival will be social right- 
eousness, and its effect the redemption of the national life?” Upon this 
our author comments wisely, thus: “There is much of truth in this, but 
not all the truth. The church has always been engaged in social service, 
and has always stood for social reform. But the church that neglects the 
individual, that makes its first and main appeal for the improvement of 
economic conditions is little better than a social club. First convert the 
man, and then he will proceed to change his environment. Send him home 
some night with a clean heart and a new love, and he will see that the 
wretched hovel in Which he has housed his wife and children—bare and 
cold and cheerless—is not home; that the wan, hopeless woman and the 
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hollow-eyed little ones who meet him there have not had their share of life, 
and that he is to blame for it.” And there are pages of further and finer, 
incisive and just comment upon the sort of gospel which operates on the 
circumference of a man’s life, hoping therefrom to affect the center, as 
contrasted with the evangelism which directly attacks the center, the heart 
of the man, and by purifying the fountain cleanses all its outflowing 
streams. Social reform and ethical culture are good in their way and as 
far as they go; but without the radical gospel of individual regeneration 
they are inadequate and ineffectual. In the chapter on “The Gospel of A 
Person” the author says: “The power which is to transform the race is 
not abstract but concrete. It is not subscription to a creed, nor obedience 
to a law, nor indorsement of a system of morals. It is devotion to a Person 
‘For I know whom I have believed’ is the first Apostles’ Creed. And herein 
lies the secret of victory: a Person, real, live, substantial, potential, the 
exponent of truth, the substance of law, the personification of love; a 
‘who’ instead of a ‘what’; a Man instead of a method; a being who is 
himself all that we ought to be and that we long to be. This is the 
need of modern theology and of modern life and this need is met in 
Jesus Christ. .. . The needed leader must be one who will be neighbor 
to every man; whose range is not affected by time nor posited by race 
peculiarity; one whose words and spirit will be heard and understood 
in every age and in every clime and in every social stratum. The great 
painters have given us pictures of the Christ, and these conceptions 
have been tinged by the environment and the personality of the artist 
Da Vinci, for instance, shows us the tender Christ; Titian shows us the 
human Christ; Angelo represents the conquering Christ; Raphael gives 
the divine Christ; Correggio and Guido Reni paint the suffering Christ; 
and Hoffman brings us the Christ beautiful. Even the sacred writers give 
us different phases of the same character. No two could see him alike 
Matthew sees in Jesus the fulfillment of the old-time prophecies, the com- 
pletion and climax of the Old Testament dispensation. Mark portrays the 
Conqueror; his verbs are in the present tense; he hurries from event to 
event, from victory to victory, in one great sweep of power. Luke sits down 
quietly at his desk to give us as a student the life of the Man: as historian 
he records the details of his parentage and childhood; as physician he is 
minute in his treatment of clinical cases; as artist he gives us dainty 
studies of life scenes and incidents. John is one of the Sons of Thunder. 
He sees the Eternal Word, dwelling in the shadows with God; the Almighty 
Creator of all that is, made flesh and dwelling among us; conceding yet 
revealing the glory of the Father; giving life; promising the Spirit; dis 
cipling the world. But after all, no one of these is adequate. Jesus of Naza- 
reth cannot be taken at a single sitting. He is not a Jew, nor a Roman; 
he is not Aryan, nor Semitic; not Italian, nor English. He is the one Man 
who is never an anachronism and nowhere an alien. His words are still 
damp from the press. We wake up in the morning and find his spirit in 
the leading editorials; we listen to the sound of hammers out of our back 
windows building the hospital after his plans. The smokeless powder 
leaves the atmosphere clear so that we may see his cross upon the battle 
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field; and with the Red Cross go the newest scientific instruments and 
the latest appliances for comfort and help.” The Epilogue closes this alert 
and living volume thus: “In the supreme moment when man became a liv- 
ing soul he was differentiated from the tribes that move upon the earth's 
surface, or fly in its air, or swim in its waters. His forehead in that 
moment was lifted to the divine level, his feet were turned into the King’s 
highway that leads through the eternities. Two boats are out yonder fish 
ing side by side. Presently the anchors are lifted and they start for home. 
One fisherman puts out his oars and pulls sturdily toward the shore. The 
other seems to drift; he ships no oars; he makes no haste. He is lifting 
into the air a broad white piece of canvas. It is not ornamental, it affords 
no screen from the sun, it is apparently useless. But presently it is fixed 
in its piace; then it grows rigid, there is a straining of stays, a swaying of 
spars; and now away flies the boat, flinging the white spray from her prow 
and hastening to the land. The first boat is a fish, the second boat is a bird 
One gets its power from below, the other from above. One lives in the 
world of the visible, the slow, the commonplace; the other has reached out 
into the invisible and taken hold of the unseén. What opportunities there 
are above us! What a world of majesty and breadth is there! We do not 
see it, we cannot understand it, but we have affinities and endowments 
which, like the spread sail of the boatman, adjust themselves to this 
glorious spiritual realm and bear us as on wings. Let us hoist our sails. 
The winds are blowing over land and sea. All down the horizon great ships 
are sailing. Mighty spiritual fleets are out there, sailing, sailing over an 
ocean as wide as eternity and sunlit with the gracious smile of God. “The 
glorious company of the apostles, the goodly fellowship of the prophets, 
the noble army of martyrs,’ all these have entered into communion with 
the invisible, have set their affections upon the spiritual, have touched the 
pulse of the Infinite.” The author of this book could doubtless convict us 
of having quoted in this notice, not the best, but some of the less excellent 
passages in his volume, one characteristic of which is a flavor of freshness 
in the thought and the expression. 


PHILOSOPHY, SCIENCE, AND GENERAL LITERATURE 
Overtones. By JAMES HUNEKER. 12mo, pp. 344. New York; Charles Scribner's Sons. 
Price, cloth, $1.25. 

James Huneker as a writer and critic classifies himself in our mind 
with Bernard Shaw and G. K. Chesterton; all three are brilliant. The 
author calls this sheaf of studies A Book of Temperaments, and writes 
about musicians and authors, music and literature—about Richard Strauss, 
and Verdi, and Chopin, and Wagner, and about literary men who loved 
music like Balzac, and Alphonse Daudet, and Turgénieff, and George 
Moore, and also about such writers as Flaubert and Nietzsche. Strauss’s 
experience with his musical compositions is like a preacher’s in making 
a sermon on a great subject. He says: “I have the material for two 
symphonic poems, but don’t know which will take shape first. It usually 
takes two years before a meditated composition assumes definite form. 
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At first there comes to me an idea—a theme. This rests with me for 
months; it lies in my mind while I am thinking of other things: while 
I am busy the idea is fermenting of its own accord. Now and then I 
bring it distinctly to mind, just to see how far it has progressed. Finally, 
in the course of time, it is ripe and ready for use. There is no doubt 
that processes of thought go on unconsciously in us. The creative power 
works in subconscious regions, and in sleeping as well as in waking 
hours. For instance, I slave over a melody, and am baffled by obstacles 
I cannot surmount, no matter how hard I try. This during a discouraging 
day and evening; but the next morning when I wake the difficulty has 
disappeared, the subject is clear before me, just as if my creative forces 
had toiled at it all night.” In Ernest Newman’s description of Strauss’s 
music are some oblique hints for writers. He says: “His type of melody is 
magnificent. It is the prose of music—a grave, flexible, eloquent prose. His 
style is nervous, compact, sinuous, as good prose should be—a blend of 
logic and rapture, of truth and ideality.” And then a sparkling piece 
of bravura in writing is quoted from Flaubert: “I can conceive a style 
which should be beautiful; a style which some one will write one of 
these days, in ten years or in ten centuries; a prose which shall be as 
rhythmical as verse, as precise as the language of science, with undula 
tions and modulations as of a violoncello—fiashes of fire; a style which 
would enter into the idea like the stroke of a stiletto; a style on which 
our thoughts would sail over gleaming surfaces, as it were, in a boat 
with a good wind aft.” Flaubert was a master of cadenced prose, moving 
on in processional splendor. He held that only good prose can stand 
the test of being read aloud, because a well-constructed phrase adapts 
itself to the rhythm of respiration. He would spend a day trying to 
improve a sentence that did not sound well. He scanned prose as care- 
fully as a poet would his poetry, and so it came to pass that the best 
writing of this “Beethoven of French prose” is rhythmic and sonorous, 
written for the ear as well as for the eye and the mind, as canorous as 
it is pictorial. Huneker thinks that the ‘ 
mystical poem, is meant to represent utter defeat, death. That is the 
Dark Tower to which Childe Roland goes, and, setting the siug-horn to 
his lips, blows victory in the very teeth of Death. That dim-vivid poem 
defiance to death is the motive. A sample 


‘squat tower,” in Browning's 


is the mate to “Prospice”; 
of Huneker’s description of great music relates to the score of “Also 
sprach Zarathustra” by Richard Strauss. Here is the passage: “This 
is the vastest and most difficult score ever penned. It is a cathedral in 
tone, sublime and fantastic, with its grotesque gargoyles, hideous flying 
abutments, exquisite traceries, prodigious arches, huge resounding spaces, 
gorgeous facades, and heaven-splitting spires—a mighty musical structure. 
In it there is such laughter as was never heard, holy laughter and danc- 
ing—the dancing of the midget, man, in the furtive and fleeting gleam 
of present sunshine that bridges between the Past and the Future. And 
then those twelve tremendous bell strokes! Deep eternity is heard in the 
humming of the metal. Nothing as audacious as this was ever penned 
before in music by the hand of man.” Referring to Don Quixote, Hun- 
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eker speaks of the homely wisdom of that sensible fool, Sancho Panza, 
who, having barked his shins as well as warmed them at the grate of 
life, knows a thing or two and always speaks by the card. Our critic 
thinks all pessimism is temperamental; the fact is, most of it is patho- 
logical. Nietzsche is spoken of as “a great aboriginal force,” and it is 
said that the thunder-march of his ideas, and the brilliancy and polish 
of his style make his writings the greatest German prose since Schopen- 
hauer’s, notwithstanding his cloudland rhapsodies, his futile flights into 
the inane, his word-weaving, his impossible premises and mad conclusions. 
Huneker has this to say about Tolstoy: “He has reached threescore and 
ten; has led, according to his own confession, a life of self-indulgence; 
has been a gambler and a hard drinker; has made his belly his god; 
has run the gamut of dissipation. Now, having lived too fast and too 
exuberantly, he falls to railing at fate, like the dyspeptic and gouty Eng- 
lishman who ‘cursed because he had enjoyed too much pleasure in this 
world.’ Tolstoy, having tasted of everything and gorged himself, has 
damaged his palate. Nothing pleases him. He calls life an empty illu- 
sion. This is not fair to the young ones who are coming on. Away 
with the old cynics and gray pessimists! Even if Tolstoy does swear 
that the inverted bow! of the firmament is full of the ashes of burnt-out 
stars, healthy youth will still see the bravery of the cosmical circus, its 
gay streamers, and rational innocent pleasures.” We are told that Gounod, 
the musician, used to lie on the floor and roll about on a bearskin rug 
when he was in the travail of composition. Between Flaubert and Tur- 
génieff there was a beautiful friendship, of which Alphonse Daudet said: 
“It was George Sand who married them. The boastful, rebellious, quixotic 
Flaubert, with a voice like a guard’s trumpeter, with his penetrating, 
ironical look, and the gait of a conquering Norman, was undoubtedly the 
masculine half of this marriage of souls; but who, in that other colossal 
being, Turgénieff, with his flaxen brows and his great unmodeled face, 
would have discovered the woman—that woman of over-accentuated refine- 
ment whom Turgénieff has painted in his books—that nervous, languid, 
passionate Russian, torpid as an Oriental, tragic as a Blind force in 
revolt? So true is it that in the great human factory souls often seem 
to get into the wrong covering—masculine souls into feminine bodies, 
feminine souls into cyclopean frames.” Turgénieff’s brain was the heavi- 
est on record, surpassing that of Cuvier. A friend once advised Flaubert 
not to lie still and let life grow over his head like grass, but to get up 
and do something passionate, powerful, and glowing. Turgénieff thus 
characterized Hamlet: “Analysis first of all, and egotism, and therefore 
no faith; an egotist cannot even believe in himself. Therefore Hamlet 
is a skeptic, and never will achieve anything; only faith can give force. 
Yet, though he is a skeptic, and disbelieves in Good, he does not disbe- 
lieve in Evil. He hates it; Evil and deceit are his enemies; and his 
skepticism is not indifferentism, but only negation and doubt which finally 
consume his will.” Huneker says that Balzac’s “characterization of the 
megalomaniacal Mahomet and his epileptic grandeurs would do as a 
portrait of most founders of new religions”; that Balzac “makes epilepsy 
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a big element and factor in Mahomet’s life, as it has been in the lives of 
the majority of religious inventors and fanatics from Buddha to the 
newest faith-curing healer.” Are Mary Baker Eddy and John Alexander 
Dowie epileptics? Of George Moore, the Irish novelist, Huneker says 
that “the Roman Catholic Church literally obsesses him. Her ritual dom- 
inates his vision, and, like a sickly woman, he loves to finger the gorgeous 
livery of the Lord. He is haunted by the notion that, outside of her 
pale salvation is impossible.” Apart from this, and in spite of it, or 
should we say because of it, Moore seems like an acrobat “flirting and 
balancing on the rope of faith swung over the chasm of doubt and despair.” 
As for the artistic perfection of Moore’s work, Harry Thurston Peck calls 
him “the greatest literary artist who has struck the chords of English 
since Thackeray.” Huneker says that Verdi composed his greatest work 
when he was past seventy. “The fact seems incredible; in its score seethes 
the passion of middle manhood, the fervors of a flowering maturity. It 
is a wonderful composition, begun at a time when most men are prepar- 
ing for death. Reversing the natural order, this phenomenal being wrote 
younger music the older he grew.” Brahms reminds our essayist of 
Browning by his full-pulsed humanity, his dramatic modes of analysis, 
and his relentless tracking of motives to their ultimate lair. Heinrich 
Heine spoke of himself as a German swallow who bad built a nest in the 
periwig of Voltaire. Huneker calls Napoleon III “that sphinxlike nonen- 
tity.” Because this “Book of Temperaments” is exotic to our peculiar 
realm, yet not wholly alien, we let it drop some of its bright petals on 
these pages. 


“In the Heights.’ By RICHARD WATSON GILDER. 16mo, pp. 95. New York: The Cen- 
tury Company. Price, cloth, $1 net. 

This is the latest volume of verse, the eighth or ninth, from a true 
poet, whose delicate yet virile art is a joy, a charm and an inspiration to 
all that is finest and highest in men. Here is the lyric utterance in words 
of a sensitive and uplifted spirit dedicated to the service of the True, the 
Beautiful, and the Good, whose sympathy for the woes and whose service 
to the necessitous wants of his fellow men have endeared him to mankind 
and enshrined him especially in the heart of those whom he has most 
served and helped. Though not a new poet, his own words are true of 
him and his work—when over the dust and muck and the buzz and roar 
of wheels his music steals, a right true note is always struck. His singing 
is the song of a man who loves his fellow men, and who, for the purity of 
his life and the strong gentleness of his nature, and the practical value of 
his work, is loved by them. In his songs there is mother-love and country- 
love, and the love of sea and fen, with lovely thoughts and mighty thoughts 
and thoughts that linger long. This we write because we are not willing 
to be of those who pass by in silence and wait till the singer has died and 
then weep o’er his voiceless clay because of their loss and also because of 
regret and shame on account of their unfair reticence and stupid dumbness 
while the singer was alive. We know of no proprieties which require us to 
dissemble our love of Mr. Gilder and his work. He is no mere singer with 
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a lovely voice and playing well on an instrument; to such music as his 
rise the walls of the white city of human welfare, which is the city of God 
on earth. He is one of the builders of the State, bringing to that task clean 
hands, noble ideals, outlines copied from the ground-plan and elevations of 
the New Jerusalem, and that purity which makes for health and hardiness, 
and is, indeed, the strongest thing in the world. It is a brutal mistake to 
imply or imagine that man-force is measured, or the State builded, by 
rough burliness, bull-neckedness, big biceps, or hard fists. These are the 
hewers of wood and the drawers of water, but they cannot build the State 
that shall endure; they have not the mind for architectonics nor the eye 
for supervision, nor the taste for beauty. Richard Watson Gilder, as 
our readers know, is the son of the Rev. William H. Gilder, of the New 
York East Conference, who was a chaplain in the War for the Union, and 
who, when smallpox broke out in the army and the sufferers from it were 
sequestered at a distance, and nurses willing to go there and shut them- 
selves up with the loathesome disease were hard to get, himself volun- 
teered to enter the pest hospital and serve the sick soldiers in the double 
capacity of chaplain and nurse, remaining with them and praying 
with them and writing letters home for them and receiving dying mes- 
sages from them for their families and ministering to their physical 
needs until he caught the plague from them and lay down and died 
with them and for them. In the well-known poem, Pro Patria, the son pays 


a tender tribute to his father’s heroic self-martyrdom. In the admirably 


suitable poem which Mr. Gilder wrote for the celebration at Wesleyan 
University of the bicentennial of John Wesley’s birth, there is another 
reference to his father, so touching as to melt the audience when he read 
it, and so intimate to his own emotions as to suffuse his voice with tears 
and imperil his utterance with an impending sob. The reference was befit- 
ting to the place because his father was a student in Wesleyan University. 
These are the lines: 
How oft have I, 

A little child, hearkened my father’s voice 

Preaching the Word in country homes remote, 

Or wayside schools, where only two or three 

Were gathered. Lo, again that voice I hear, 

Like Wesley's, raised in those sweet, fervent hymns 

Made sacred by so many saints of God 

Who breathed their souls out on the well-loved tones. 

Again I see those circling, eager faces ; 

I hear ence more the solemn-urging words 

That tell the things of God in simple phrase ; 

Again the deep-voiced reverent prayer ascends, 

Bringing to the still summer afternoon 

A sense of the eternal. As he preached 

He lived; unselfish, famelessly heroic, 

For even in mid-career, with life still full, 

His was the glorious privilege and choice 

Deliberately to give that life away 

In succor of the suffering; for he knew 

No rule but duty, no reward but Christ. 
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That the spirit of this godly father lives and flames in the son seems 
evident from the prayer with which, while thinking of his father and John 
Wesley, he closes this noble poem: 


Increase thy prophets, Lord! Give strength to smite 
Shame to the heart of luxury and sloth! 
Give them the yearning after human souls 
That burned in Wesley’s breast! Through them, great God, 
Teach poverty it may be rich in thee; 
Teach riches the true wealth of thine own spirit. 
To our loved land, Celestial Spirit, 
Bring back the meaning of those ancient words, 
Not lost but soiled, and darkly disesteemed, 
The ever-sacred names of husband, wife, 
And the great name of Love—whereon is built 
The temple of human happiness and hope! 
saptize with holy wrath thy prophets, Lord! 
By them purge from us this corruption foul 
That seizes on our civic governments, 
Crowns the corrupter in the sight of men, 
And makes him maker of laws and honor's source! 
Help us in memory of the sainted dead, 
Help us, O Heaven, to frame a nobler state, 
In nobler lives rededicate to thee: 
Symbol and part of the large brotherhood 
Of man and nations; one in one great love, 
True love of God, which is the love of man, 
In sacrifice and mutual service shown. 
is before, O Heavenly Light, 

sengers of righteousness, and hope, 

ige, for our day! So shall the world 
r, surely, climbs to thy desire 


ifter toward thy purpose and intent 


We affirm that Gilder’s poetry is worth more to this New World, and 
the Old also, than all the poetry or prose that Edgar Allan Poe ever wrote 
If Paris should not agree with this estimate we would neither be disturbed 
nor surprised. On such values the judgment of Paris is not to be highly 
esteemed. For the molding of a gown, or the compounding of tints, or the 
concocting of artificial dishes, or other like enterprises, and for all things 
that perish in the using, Paris is the artist and the arbiter, but not for any 
of the things that are immortal. We cannot close this notice of In the 
Heights without making additional mention of a collection of twenty-two 
of the sacred poems of Richard Watson Gilder. The collection is published 
in most elegant, yet not expensive, form, in a thin, tall, white-covered 
volume of octavo size containing only forty pages, but these handsomely 


bordered and embellished with pictures and designs by Henry McCarter 

Our belief is that those poems of Gilder which will live longest are ir 

volume of selections which is entitled A Christmas Wreath. We 

of no daintier book for a holiday gift. It is published by The Cen- 
(Union Square, New York) for $1.40 net. 
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Practical Agitation. By JoHN JAY CHAPMAN. 12mo, pp. 157. New York: Charies Scrit 
ner’s Sons. Price, cloth, $1. 

The author of Emerson and Other Essays, noticed by us some years 
ago, tells us that this book is an attempt to follow the track of personal 
influence across society Part of its message is that much of the evil in 
the world to which we supinely submit is not necessary, but might be and 
should be resisted, overthrown, and destroyed. The chapters treat of 
“Election Time,” “Between Elections,” “The Masses,” “Literature,” and 
“Principles.” We make only one extract: “Speech is a very small part of 
human intercourse. Indeed, speech is often not connected with the real 
currents of intercours« Speech and gesture help the transfer of power, 
and that is all they do Che communion, upon whatever plane of being it 
takes place, is a contagion, and goes forward by leaps and darts, like the 
action of frost on a window pane. ... The exchange of energy between 
man and man is so rapid that language becomes a bystander. It is like 
the passage of the electrical current—we receive an impression or a mes 
sage, or twenty messages at once. All this is the result of suggestion and 
inference. And it is normal wherever two human beings meet. The only 
mystery about it is that our senses should be so much more acute than we 
know. Ask a man to dinner and talk to him about the Panama Canal, and 
the next morning your wife will be apt to give a truer account of that man, 
what sort he is, than you can give. She was sewing in the corner and 
thinking about the best place to buy children’s shoes, but she knows which 
coils in her brain were played upon by the stranger’s nature he reason 
why your wife knows that your Panama friend is no saint is that she feels 
that certain strings of the benevolent harp that is sounding in herself were 
not reinforced by his presence. They were dead notes in him. These facts 
have been neglected by philosophers, because the facts defy formulation. 
You cannot get them into a statement. They are life. But in the prac 
tical, workaday world they have always been understood. Men of action 
owe their success to the habit of using their minds and bodies in a direct 
way. Men in every prof: on rely upon the accuracy of direct impres 
sions. The great doctor or the great general or the great business man 
uses the whole of his sensibilities in each act of reading a man. There 
is no other way to read him correctly. We speak of great men as ‘simple,’ 
because they retain a sensitiveness to immediate impressions very com- 
mon in uneducated persons and in children. Their thought subserves the 
direct currents of suggestion. Their instincts rule them. Their minds 
serve them. They are great because of this power to read the thoughts of 
others through the pores of their skin, and answer blindfold to unuttered 
appeals, whether of weakness or of strength. To do this means intellect, 
whether in Napoleon or Gladstone. Every pianist and public speaker, 
every actor and singer knows that his whole art consists in getting his 
intellectual apparatus into focus, so that the vibrations of his formulated 
thought shall correspond and fall in with the direct and spontaneous vi 
brations of his audience. This is truth, this is the discovery of law, this 
is art. ... Our problem is how to influence people for their good. It is 
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clear that when you and another man meet, the personal equation, the 
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GRAPHY, AND TOPOGRAPHY 

The Representat 

F.R.S.E. Crown 

Graham. Pri 

To refrain from noticing a new volume from this gifted 
He has so much of the Milton power of vision, his natu 
and spirituelle, he takes us to so many heights of thought 
stands transfigured, that his books are a class by themselvs 
quality anything else in current literature In the blend 
thinking, purity of diction, and a truly devotional temper 
where to find the equal of the former minister of Saint Bern: 
Edinburgh. His two volumes of studies of The Representati 
Old Testament we noticed when issued. The men in those vy 
this one, were studied as types and sections of universal huma! 
studies and these are not critical or historical, but menta 
Dr. Matheson has not the slightest doubt of the actual } 
of all these men of both the Old Testament and the New 
trait embodies a distinct thought, and the thing sought for 


message of each representative man’s life and character 


esson is for every time and place. The everlasting pertinency of 
sage is vividly and sensitively plain, and the wondrousness of the 
God seems more than r amazing Each of the sixteen chapters of 
book closes with a shor a) the quality of which may be judg: 


one following the study Thomas The Convinced: “Lord, thers 


in which my experience is like that of Thomas. There are days when 


hear not the bells of Easter Morn I tread the road to Emmaus, and 


meet not the risen Ch I call to the five hundred bret! l 
answer not. I stand on the mountain of Galilee, and there 

upon the breeze I sail on Gennesaret’s lake, and I see n« 

quent the upper room, and get no hint of His pr 

walk by sight in such hours What shall I do at such a tim 
Hast thou a remedy for the loss of light? Ye my Fathe 
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gate where faith can enter without seeing where it goes 


gate is Love. Lead me by that gate when my eye is dim! W 


follow him to Olivet, let me worship him on Calvary! When betim 


the y 


voice 


sight of his risen fo: do not shut me out from the hearing of his name! 


In the days when im ‘tal hope is dim, make room in my heart for immo 


tal memory! If I cannot soar with him into heaven, let me at least go 
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to finish his work on earth! Let me gather the fragments of the cross 
which remain on the Dolorous Way! Let me distribute the twelve baskets 
which were not served in the wilderness! Let me take up his burden at 
the spot where he was too faint to carry it! Let me mourn with the 
Marthas whose Lazarus I cannot raise! Let me pray with the paralytics 
whose weakness I cannot cure! Let me sing to the sightless whose eyes I 
cannot open! Let me lend to the lepers the touch of a brother’s hand! Let 
me find for the fallen a chance to renew their days! Then shall my evi- 
dence come back—brighter, stronger. Then shall my Easter Morn shine 
again through the clouds of night. Then shall I know the meaning of the 
words: “Blessed are they that have not seen and yet have believed.’” The 
reader of Dr. Matheson’s studies notices at once that, whereas those of 
the Old Testament exhibit phases of character, these exhibit revolutions of 
character. Thus in this volume we are spectators of transformations. This 
is indicated in the very titles, John The Expanded, John The Self-Sur- 
rendered, Nathanael The Invigorated, Peter The Emboldened, Nicodemus 
The Instructed, Philip The Disillusioned, Matthew The Exalted, Zaccheus 
The Conscience-Struck, James The Softened, Barnabas The Chastened 
Mark The Steadied, Cornelius The Transplanted, Timothy The Disciplined, 
Paul The Illuminated. All these are men who were operated on, and, as if 
we had been contemporaries, we are admitted to witness the operations. 
The author discriminates one difference thus: “The men of the Old Testa- 
ment grow, the men of the New flash. For what is the spectacle which the 
Christian Gallery of Portraits reveals? It is a series of figures rapidly dis- 
carding their original costume and appearing in a different garb. We catch 
a momentary glimpse of a fiery persecutor—it is Saul of Tarsus; we turn 
aside for an instant, and, when next we look, we are in the presence of a 
son of charity. We see a man flying from the post of duty because it is the 
post of danger—it is Simon Peter; we avert our eyes in disgust. The next 
moment the man stands before us in quite another attitude and vesture; 
instead of shunning duty through fear of danger, he is almost making 
danger itself a duty. We behold a rather narrow churchman, devoted to 
externals and eager for ecclesiastical power—it is John, the son of Zebedee. 
We divert our gaze for a moment. Then we look again, and lo, the man 
has lost his formalism, lost his ecclesiasticism, lost his pride, and is found 
reclining on the bosom of love! These transformations are not magical. 
Though rapid they are a normal development. What is the one influence 
which has power to initiate or accelerate the development of a soul? The 
answer is—contact with a great personality. A man may live for a whole 
lifetime amid the loveliest and grandest scenery, and he may remain at 
the end as stolid, dull, and lethargic as at the beginning. But let that man 
meet with another man—a higher man, a man of piercing mind and potent 
heart and mesmeric attraction—you will see in a week an absolutely radical 
change. The eye will flash, the step will lighten, the face will brighten: 
it will be like the dawn of an inward day. Nature has lofty thoughts for 
those who are glready lofty, but she cannot speak down—cannot impress a 
message on a dormant mind. This is precisely what a high soul can do. 
The higher a soul is the easier for that soul to speak down to lower souls. 
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And these men of the New Testament had come under the spell of a great 


Personality. They had lived amid scenery which might have inspired cul 
tivated minds, yet it had failed to rouse them from their rustic apathy. 
But suddenly a Man appeared. In the midst of their startled lives, right 
before them, stood an extraordinary, unparalleled Presenc« The power of 


his influence was not so much in what he taught, nor in what he amended, 
as in direct personal effects which roused them from center to circum- 


ference of their being. First of all he woke in their strangely quickened 
natures the sense of wonder. Human intelligence begins not with an act 
of understanding, but with the feeling that there is something that is not 
understood. The earliest effect of Jesus on the men of Galilee was his 
waking them to wonder, and a sense of something new and great. He did 
for these men what the hills and the woods and the lakes and the stars 
could not do; he woke them and made them ask questions. That is the 
time of development, the hour when the man or the child becomes an 
inquirer—felicitous name it is, that of ‘the inquiry room.’ It is the 


question, not the answer, that is the note of dawn. My milestones lie in 
my mysteries, not in my acquirements. Galilee struck a new hour when, 
seeing Christ, it cried wonderingly, ‘What manner of man is this? It 
learned for the first that there was something it could see and not perceive, 
something it could hear and not understand. That sense of ignorance was 
worth more than all the knowledge in the world; it was the beginning of 
wisdom. It was the first leap out of the darkness, the earliest emergence 
into light.”” In the Introduction, from which we have taken these extracts, 
is also a suggestive passage in illustration of the “fullness” that is in 
Christ; not only the fullness of Godhead dwelt in him, but the fullness of 
humanity also: “Take any great quality found in any one of the Old 
Testament characters in our gallery of portraits, and ask yourself, Is not 
this equally represented in the life of Jesus? Has Enoch a vision of im- 
mortality; Christ reveals life eternal. Is Noah a preacher of righteousness; 
Christ calls sinners to repentance. Has Abraham a dream of universal 
empire; Christ claims to found a world-wide and age-long kingdom of God. 
Does Isaac represent home-life; so does Christ at Bethany Does Jacob 
aspire to a priesthood; Christ offers himself for the world’s sins. Is Moses 
the lawgiver on Sinai; Christ is the lawgiver on Hermon Is David 
chivalrous to his foes; Christ forgives his enemies I do not know a 
phase of Old Testament heroism which has not been reproduced in the 
Picture of Jesus. The calm wisdom of Solomon is here, side by side with 
the flashing of Elijah’s fire. The fine courtesy of Boaz is here, hand in hand 
with Elisha’s denunciation of wrong. The daring fearlessness of Daniel is 
here, blended in equal measure with Job’s patient endurance he humani 
tarian sweep of Isaiah is here, but along with it there is something which 
such universal sympathy is apt to exclude—the capacity for individual 
friendship which marks the soul of Jonathan.” Such is the human fullness 
of Christ. And such as we have quoted are the thoughts of this spiritual 
seer who sees all the better for being blind. And once more the frequent 
lesson of history is taught us—that a blind man may see greater things 
than do those who have eyes merely. Not long ago we noticed here George 
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Matheson’s Leaves for Quiet Hour In at least one minister’s home that 
rare volume is kept on the sitting-room table, along with the Bible, for 
use in the family morni levotions. For the home, or the devotional 


meeting, or the Bible school, or the pulpit, Dr. Matheson’s books are 
helpful. 


The Priestly Element in the Old Testament. An Aid to Historical Study, for Use in Ad- 
vanced Bible Classes. By W1iLLIAM RAINEY HARPER, Professor of Semitic Languages 
and Literatures in the University Chicago. Revised and Enlarged Edition. (Con- 
structive Bible Studies, College Series.) 8vo, pp. 160. Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press. Price, cloth, 81. 





This closely printed, reference-filled, formidable looking volume is 
announced by its publishers as “designed to serve as a guide for the more 


mature pupils in the Sunday school, although the needs of students in 
colleges and theological seminaries have constantly been kept in mind.” 
Let us be perfectly fair, but also perfectly frank. We have grave doubts 


as to whether there exists anywhere in this weary world so much as one 
single Sunday school where such a book could successfully be taught. Cer- 
tainly a scholar, a technical Old Testament scholar fully up to the average 
level of Old Testament professors in the best American theological schools, 
would be needed for instructor. The class would need to be carefully 
selected. Its members must be women, for few men in business life at 
least would have the necessary patience. They would need all to be college 
graduates, preferably those who had taken honors in mathematics, though 
place might be found for one or two who had received the highest honors 
in history. They would need to be free from all the ordinary entangle 
ments of life so as to devote all their time to the study of this one thing. 
We are not poking fun at a serious book. “We speak the truth and lie not,” 
and are anxious only to make perfectly plain our conviction that the book 
is hopeless as a manual for Sunday school instruction. It is too elaborate, 
too complex, makes too severe a demand upon sustained attention, upon 
such a concentration of the mind as is possessed only by those who have 
disciplined that very useful organ by years of labor. gut, let us hasten 
to say that the book has a very high usefulness. It would make the best 
book yet published for a small Seminar class of advanced Old Testament 





inder a competent director, who really wished to go to the bottom 


students, 


of Israel’s priestly syster Everything needful in the way of direction 
in the handling of the matter is here assembled, digested, arranged with a 
thoroughness and ana racy of which President Harper is a master. Not 
only that but the whole vast literature of criticism is here also set fort! 
so that no man need accept anything in the book itself without examining 
the work of erybody who has said anything worth while upon it. Some 


e 


amiable despot ought to find a means of preventing all “bishops and othe 
clergy” from saying a word about the criticism of Israel’s priestly laws 
until 
would expect them to accept all that is in it,we do not do that ourselves, but 


they have passed a fair examination upon this book. Not that we 


it would show-them how difficult the subject is and teach them to be lenient 
in judgment concerning holars who feel bound to accept some of its con- 


clusior It is ext ly interesting to observe that this book, difficult as 
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it is, has already reached its third editon. We are a bit surprised, but ars 
glad at least for this reason that we may hope that Professor Harper wi 

be encouraged thereby to issue his promised companion volume on “The 
Prophetic Element in the Old Testament.” We have a feeling that this 
ought to prove a little less forbidding, more filled with matter of interest 


to many who could make little or nothing of the book now before us 


The Expans a hristia in th First Three Centuries. By ApoLte HARNACK, P 
fessor of Ch h History the University of Berlin, Translated by JAMEs Mx 
B.D.,D.D. VoL Il. Pp. ix, 488. New York: G.P. Putnam’sSons. London: W 
& Norgate, rice, cloth, $3. 


FrFAT 


The same characteristics which were found in the first volume (see 
this Review, September, 1905) are in this also, especially that wonderful 
continuation of learni and interest which, among Germans, the author 
so well illustrates of the most interesting discussions is that with 
which this second volume opens—The Name of Christian Believers. The 
original name, disciples, was finally confined to the believers who had seen 
Christ, and to the confessors and martyrs of the second and third cen- 
turies who became personal disciples of the Lord. The Christians called 


L z' 


themselves God's people, Israel in spirit, the seed of Abraham, the chosen 
people, the twelve tribes, the elect, the servants of God, believers, saints, 
brethren, and the church of God. The first seven hardly became technical 
titles, though the terms elect and the servants of God came near being so. 


| 
: 


Believers was a technical title, however, and back of was the message 
which, says Harnack, made them what they were—the preaching of the 
one God, of his Son Jesus Christ, and of the life to come. The three most 
characteristic titles were saints, brethren, and the church of God. They 
were called saints because they “were sanctified by God and for God 
through the Holy Spirit sent by Jesus, and oecause they were conscious 
of being truly holy and partakers in the future glory despite all the sins 


that daily clung to them. The actual and sensible guarantees of holiness 


lay in the holy media (sacraments), the charismata (supernat ifts), 

and the power of expelling demons.” Saints was th lame applied by 

Christians to each other till after the middle of th 1d century. Now 

why did that name cease as the technical designation of all Christians? 

That wi lue wo causes, says Harnack: first, the growing worldliness 
rer conscious of being personally holy, and 

second, the 1 of special classes in the church dist hed by their 

patience in suffering, or for ing set apart to holy wo o whom th 

name saint as appropriated. These were marty! nf 

and final bishop With the disappearance 

people, thé y media, or sacraments—which 

ness to persons W ed real sanctification of 

importance / ple were not personally holy é ymforted then 

selves that they ad ly martyrs, holy ascetics, holy priest holy ordi 

nances, holy writin and holy doctrine. As tl nam iints denoted th 

Chri n’s relation to God and the kingdom of et 1ereafter, so 


the name brethren denoted their relation to their 


termed 








pues 


we 
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brethren, and to understand how fixed and frequent was the title, says 
Harnack, to understand how truly it answered to their life and conduct, 
one has only to study not merely the New Testament writings (where 
Jesus himself employed it and laid great stress upon it), but Clement of 
Rome, the Didaché, and the writings of the apologists. Yet even the name 
brethren, though it outlived that of saints, lapsed after the close of the 
third century, or, rather, it was only ecclesiastics who continued to call 
each other brethren; and when a priest gave the title of brother to a lay- 
man it denoted special mark of honor. Brethren survived only in sermons, 
as it does to-day in the Roman and Episcopal Churches, but confessors 
were at liberty to address ecclesiastics and even bishops by this title. This 
interesting history of titles and names given to Christians has had its 
counterpart in Methodism. The early reality, when brethren was a living 
and common designation, has given way to secular designations except in 
certain official uses. Does this mean that the church to-day is less a 
brotherhood than the fraternal societies, and unconsciously confesses her- 
self so in the lapse of the old names? From the above facts taken from the 
first chapter in this volume the reader can judge the extraordinarily rich 
feast set before him in Harnack’s Expansion. Pages 240-446 of this volume 
are taken up with a minute, scholarly, and interesting investigation of the 
evidences of the geographic expansion of Christianity, canvassing each 
country in turn. Take India. From the evidences collected by the late 
Rev. Charles Egbert Kennet, of Bishop’s College, Calcutta, in his valuable 
pamphlet, Saint Thomas, the Apostle of India, second edition, Madras, 
1892, it has been supposed by some that the apostle Thomas really preached 
in India and founded the church there. See Hurst, Indika, 309-312, and the 
Hurst History of the Christian Church, i, 117-119. All that Harnack will 
say is that in the first half of the third century Christians may have existed 
in India. But Richard Adelbert Lipsius has subjected the Thomas legend 
to a critical pulverizing in his Die Apokrypen Apostelgeschichten und 
Apostellegenden, Braunschweig, 1883, i, 281-291. India received its Chris- 
tianity (so far as it had any in ancient times) from Persia in the fourth 
or fifth century. Even the Thomas Acts, says Lipsius, show that the tra- 
dition of an Indian activity of the apostle did not refer to our India, but 
to the Bactrian kingdom of Gundaphorus, corresponding roughly to our 
Afghanistan. At the end of the second century Thomas was considered the 
apostle of the Parthians and neighboring peoples, and it was easy to carry 
him over the Indian-Parthian boundary lines to South India, or India 
proper. The “apostle of the Persians” became reverenced, as a matter of 
course, as the apostle of the daughter societies of India. We have noticed 
some glaring instances of proof readers’ oversight, but none that could not 
readily be corrected by an intelligent reader. The vaulable series to which 
the translation belongs is published in unnecessarily expensive form. The 
original work in one volume in cloth cost just half the price of this trans- 
lation. Ministers and theological students, to whom mostly such works 
appeal, are generally blessed with a short purse, and publishers should re- 
member this and spare needless luxury. 
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Leaves for Quiet Hours 


By GEORGE MATHESON, F.R.S.E., D.D., LL.D. 


R_ devotional sentiment, high religious thought, and poetic 
imagery no writer in English excels George Matheson. 


While he has written many high grade books on other 
themes and in a different strain, he nowhere seems so wonderful 
as in his devotional writings. Here we find in greatest richness that 
“originality, lucidity, and depth of thought lit up with beauty of 
style” which is the charm of Dr. Matheson’s books. LEAVES 
FOR QUIET HOURS is his latest and, perhaps, his best. It 
would be sufficient to say it is in form and spirit the same as his 
Times of Retirement, published three years ago, which has had an 
extensive sale and has won a place in the hearts of untold numbers 
of devout people. This new book contains about 300 pages and 
seventy-seven short chapters, each chapter on a different Scripture 
theme and consisting of two parts: “The first is the suggestion of a 
thought; the second is the expression of a feeling, either in the form 
of a prayer or of an invocation.” We congratulate the Book Con- 
cern of the Methodist Episcopal Church upon their good fortune in 
being able to publish this most choice and most valuable book. 

—Baltimore Methodist. 


12mo. Cloth, $1.25 








GOSPEL VIEW. 
Of the essential doctrines of the Christian religion is logically set forth in 


The Moral Universe 


By GEORGE W. KING, Ph.D. 


T contains four sermons that deal with the essentials of faith. Our need, how 
to attain it, how to keep it, and its consummation are clearly presented. It 
calls attention to the main steps in salvation. It examines the chief pillars of our 
hope. It puts them in proper relation. These discourses must be profitable 


to those who read as well as to those who hear them.—Epworth Herald. 
12mo, Cloth, 50 cents 
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Judges of high repute 
Lawyers noted for their effective jury addresses 


Preachers of all denominations distinguished 
for their eloquent pulpit and platform addresses 


Principals of schools of oratory 
have heartily commended 





Extemporaneous Oratory 
for Professional and 
Amateur Speakers 


By Dr. JAMES M. BUCKLEY 

















Acknowledged leaders of the press have also highly indorsed it 
# 
, ‘HE INDEPENDENT, in the course of a highly commend- 


atory and analytical criticism, says: “ We can think of no 

manual on the art of extempore speech which is charged 
with more usefulness and in so many different directions. It is a 
first-rate manual for young preachers, and old ones too, provided 
they are not too old to learn. It is just as useful for a lawyer or 
any public speaker, and many of the best things we have found in 
the book have their first and foremost application in the art of 
speech as it is practiced in refined social life. 

THE OUTLOOK says: “The book is written in a 
straightforward conversational style, with constant references to the 
writer's experience and with abundant illustration from the experi- 
ence and example of other well-known orators. Every phase of 
the subject is presented in a practical way.” 


Crown 8vo. Cloth, $1.50 
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They Meet all the Requirements of all the Classes In the Sunday Sches! 

from the Beginners In Primary Department to the Senior Bible Cisse 

THE SUNDAY SCHOOL JOURNAL AND BIBLE STUDENT'S MAGA- 
ZINE. A teacher who studies the lesson by the aid of the Journat will 
be well qualified to interest and instruct the children. Price, single copy, 
60 cents a year. In clubs of six copies and upward to one address, 50 
cents each. 

THE SENIOR BEREAN LESSON QUARTERLY. Contains responsive 
readings with rich spiritual thoughts from the best writers, questions for 
Senior Students, and other helpful and interesting points on the lessons. 
Price, 20 cents a year. 

THE BEREAN INTERMEDIATE LESSON QUARTERLY. Thirty- 
two pages. Biggest of all quarterlies for its price. Two pages to each 
lesson, besides six pages of general matter. Price, 144 cents a quarter; 
5% cents a year. 

THE ILLUSTRATED BEREAN LESSON QUARTERLY. A higher 
class of publication. Illustrated by leading artists. Notes, questions, 
helpful thoughts. Price, 12 cents a year. 

THE BEREAN BEGINNER'S LESSON QUARTERLY. Picture illus- 
trations, and the matter is so arranged as to meet exactly the needs of 
the beginners. Price, 4 cents a year. 

THE BOYS AND GIRLS’ BEREAN LESSON QUARTERLY. Just 
out. Anew and beautiful high-class publication. Profusely illustrated. 
Price, 2% cents a quarter; 9 cents a year. 

THE LESSON LEAF. With the leaves cut for weekly distribution. Price, 
4 cents a year. 

THE PRIMARY AND BEGINNER’S TEACHER. Issued quarterly. 
For teachers of scholars who have not yet learned to read, as well as the 
older children in the Primary Department. Containing material and sug- 
gestions to help the teacher tell the story and teach the lessons in an im- 
ea and interesting manner. Price, 10 cents a quarter; 25 cents a year. 

PICTURE LESSON PAPER. Sixteen pages. Issued monthly, but ar- 
ranged for weekly distribution. It is very popular with the little ones of 
the Primary Department. Price, single copy, 25 cents a year; in clubs 
of six or over, to one address, 20 cents each. 

THE BEREAN LEAF CLUSTER. A valuable help in the teaching of the 
lesson. Pictures brilliantly illuminated. A splendid weekly object les- 
son. Issued quarterly. Price, $3 a year. 

THE BEREAN LESSON PICTURES. Containing a picture for every 
Sunday of the year. The pictures are facsimiles of those on THE LEaF 
Custer, so reduced in size as to be printed on cardboard 24x4 inches. 
Yearly subscription price, 10 cents per set. 

HOME DEPARTMENT 

THE BIBLE STUDY HOME DEPARTMENT QUARTERLY. This 
periodical in connection with the International series of Lessons enables 
those who cannot readily attend the Sabbath school to unite with those 
who do attend in the study of the Scriptures. Workers of experience 
pronounce this quarterly the best adapted to the needs of the Home De- 
partment. Price, 20 cents per year. 


Specimen copies cheerfully furnished on request 


EATON & MAINS, Publishers, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York 
JENNINGS & GRAHAM, Cincinnati, 0. 
































































































































































































































You Ought to Know 


and you can readily ascertain how finely equipped your own 
church is for aggressive work in all its departments, and also 
see its splendid record, of which you may be justly proud, by 
providing yourself with a copy of the 


METHODIST YEAR BOOK, 1905 
Edited by STEPHEN V. R. FORD 


IMustrated with pictures of the Bishops, Publishing Agents, 
Editors, and General Secretaries 


It contains the latest facts concerning the Methodist Episcopal 
Church—its present membership, its growth during the past year, 
its chief officers, its publishing interests, its benevolences, its edu- 
cational forces, its charitable institutions, etc. Every pastor, every 
official member, and every thoughtful layman should have this 
big-little reference library within easy reach, so they may see at a 
glance what splendid work their church is doing in all directions. 


Price, 20 cents, net; Postage, 5 cents additional 





The Common Life 
By J. BRIERLEY, M.A. 

‘‘ The author’s style is clear, and his thoughts march forth with 
stateliness and grandeur. They give a wide view of things and 
set one to thinking himself. They recognize the movements that 
are averse to the old-fashioned ways of stating and doing in reli- 
gion, and examine the reasons for the new views. They are con- 
structive and aim to preserve the life and force of our old gospel. 
The subjects show a vigorous thinker. He writes on ‘ Life’s Pos- 
itives,’ ‘ Life’s Confusions,’ « Masters and Disciples,’ ‘Religion as 
Power,’ « Summits,’ « The Ethics of Desire,’ « The World's Mem- 
ory,’ ‘ Life’s By-Products,’ ‘Rest and Unrest,’ etc. In all these 
and other chapters the author’s aim ‘is to rehandle the religious 
raw material as contained in the daily human experience,’ and 
to find ‘what is common to humanity.’’’—Michigan Christian 


Advocate. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. $1.40, net 





EATON & MAINS, Publishers, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York 
JENNINGS & GRAHAM, Cincinnati, 0. 





The Upper Way 


An Open-Air Discourse of the Path of 
Life and the Process of Walking Therein 


By W. C. STYLES 


«‘ The gifted author begins this work with a delightful dis- 
claimer of systematic theologizing, and a most winning exposi- 
tion of his idea of ‘open air disease,’ to take the place of his title 
page. We have followed his bright and breezy leading with great 
pleasure, and are not disappointed that he touches most of the 
beliefs of earnest Christians with a kindly and reverent apprecia- 
tion of what has been believed, ‘always, everywhere, and by 
all.’’’—Treasury of Religious Thought. 

«« The style is simple and the book is well adapted to meet the 
necessities of those whose knowledge of the language of Canaan 
is the slightest.’’—Christian Intelligencer. 

‘* The author has a vivid and vigorous style, which makes his 
book eminently readable. The book is simple in plan and straight- 
forward in method. It deserves a wide circulation.’’—Epworth 


Herald. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. $1 





Busy Sunday School Workers 


Please note that if your Sunday school proposes to form a new 
library or wishes to make an addition to the present library, and 
it is not convenient for the members of the committee to devote 
the time that would be necessary to make the selection, we will 
be pleased to make it for them, and we are confident our selection 
will meet their approval. 

In order to make this selection to the best advantage we need 
to know: I. The number of books desired. 2. The names of any 
special books desired. 3. The number of books desired for each 
grade—Senior, Intermediate, and Primary. 4. The sum of money 
to be expended. 5. If desired as an addition, a catalogue of the 
books now in the library. 6. Full shipping directions. 

None but first-class books commended by active Sunday school 
workers will be supplied. 





EATON & MAINS, Publishers, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York 
JENNINGS & GRAHAM, Cincinnati, 0. 
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The Great White Tribe in Filipinia 


By PAUL T. GILBERT 


“It does not take much guessing to guess that THE GREAT WHITE TRIBE IN 
FILIPINIA is made up of none other than our own kinsmen, Paul T. Gilbert, the 
author, has given a record of his own impressions and experiences in the Philippines. 
The few historical and geographical selections made have been selected only as they 
were significant, explanatory, picturesque, The reader is introduced to all the most 
important members of the great white tribe, also to the representatives of the races, 
brown and black. Together author and reader peep through the hedge as the savages 
and pagans execute their grotesque dances or perform their sacrifices to the god of 
the volcano. It is a very interesting and trustworthy volume.”’ 

—Sunday School Journal. 


Crown 8vo. Cloth. Illustrated, $1.25 


An Abundant Harvest 
By HOPE DARING 


We have another beautiful story from the pen of Hope Daring. Itis a quiet story- 
book full of pathos and humor. The coming of Nellie, Vera's illness, the troubled 
days that followed, the unbelief of two men, Vera's decision, and the peace and re- 
joicing that came with the return to Mackinac are all entertainingly told, and when 
the book is laid down a calmness and pleasantness lingers in the mind of the reader. 

12mo, Cloth, $1 


The Atlantic Surfman 
By EDWARD A. RAND 


‘The author dedicates this volume to those directly interested in the life-saving 
service. It is written with astyle which fascinates the reader and shows the dangers 
of those who patrol the Atlantic shores seeking to save shipwrecked mariners. The 
characters portrayed may be easily taken from life, as everything by them is modern 
in its form and results. The author recognizes the true worth of those self-denying 
Atlantic surfmen and extols the actions of one whose efforts were successful in rescu- 
ing others from death by drowning. A book of this kind is at once a teacher and also 
an incentive to practical service on behalf of others.""—Baltimore Methodist. 


12mo,. Cloth, 50 cents net 











Notes on the Epworth League 
Devotional Meeting Topics 
First Series January-June, 1905 
By Rev. CHARLES LYMAN NYE 


The author has successfully conducted a League Department in several of our 
church papers, and he knows by observation and experience how to be helpful to the 
young prayer meeting leaders of the League. In these notes a general plan is 
adhered to in the treatment of each lesson: first, a brief exposition of the Scripture ; 
then a homily which may form the outline of the leader's opening statement; then 
some illustrations that may be multiplied by the leader; then the paragraphing of 
some pertinent truths taught; and then some ‘Helpful Hints to Leaders."’ 


Price, 15 cents, postpaid 





EATON & MAINS, Publishers, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Don’t Overlook These 


When considering the needs of the Sunday school for 
1905, in the line of International Lesson Helps, for 
many excellent teachers and attentive scholars desire 


THE LESSONS IN BOOK FORM 


Ke € ) ( r am 


Edited by JOHN T. McFARLAND, D.D. 
The IMustrative Lesson Notes 

nal and Selected Comments; Method 
Teaching: Lesson Homilies with Ana 


Passages, Sali 
Studies of th 
tions; Key Illustratio 
Helpful Books, and n 
More than 400 pages. Regular price, $1.25. To Preachers and Teachers, $1 
postpaid 


The Lesson Handbook 
For many classe ] 

the Sunday school; 

planation of the S 


desire a book so condensed in thoug 


~ 


} + 


and bound as to be easily carried in the pocket. 
Vest-pocket size. Cloth, 20 cents; by mail, 23 cents; per dozen, not prepaid, $2.40 
Leather, 25 cents; by mail, 28 cents; per dozen, not prepaid, $3 
The Young People’s Lesson Book 


(intermediate) 


contents it can | 
for teachers and 
18mo. Durable board covers, cloth back, 15 cents; by mail, 20 cents; per dozen, 
not prepaid, $1.80 


The First Lesson Book 
(Beginners) 

the f ve the Primary Department, though 
might be by some of the Primary pupils. Each lesson is told 
in the form of a story with a pictorial illustration. There ar 

everyday helps for little people, even for the very youngest 
18mo. Durable board covers, cloth back, 15 cents; by mail, 20 cents; per dozen 

not prepaid, $1.80 


EATON & MAINS, Publishers, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Picturesque Methodism 


UTSIDE criticism concedes there 
is no other denominational 
church history that is compar- 

able with the 


History of Methodism 
By Bishop john Fletcher Hurst, LL.D. 





and the leaders of our own church point 
with pride to this peerless record of the 
wonderful progress of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church from its humble beginning to its present posi- 
tion at the head of the armies of the cross. 

Its table of contents shows the thoroughness of the scholarly 
author's work. 


Vols. 1, 2, and 3—British Methodism 
Vols. 4, 5, and 6—American Methodism 
Vol. 7—World-Wide Methodism 


In view of its more than 1,.0O0O illustrations executed by 
a skillful corps of artists under the direction of a master work- 


man, including 9O photogravures, this History might properly 
be styled 


Picturesque Methodism 


Note its remarKable price. The seven volumes 
are substantially bound in cloth. A very reasonable price for a 
work of this high grade is $30, but earnestly desiring that this 
peerless History should be placed within the reach of every house- 
hold of Methodism, the publishers have decided to furnish it at the 


Unprecedentedly low price of $15 


Send postal card for specimen pages 
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Consider the Little Ones under your care 
Whether they attend the Sunday 
School or are in the Home Department 


and if they are not supplied with a paper that delights them— 
one that is beautifully printed in colors and contains handsome 
illustrations and lesson stories that will please and interest 
the little people—we suggest you send a postal card for free 
sample copies of the Picture Lesson Paper, which is considered 
by leading Sunday school workers the finest of all papers of 
its class in all respects and without a peer in the desirable 
combination of high quality and low price. It is eagerly looked 
for by a great army of little people in the primary departments 
of the more successful Sunday schools from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific. 





Invite them to your home 
and your young people will join the 500,000 who gladly anticipate the weekly 
arrival of these Bright, Interesting, and Attractive Visitors 


The Classmate 


Beautifully illustrated, and every | 


line of its entertaining, instructive, 
and popular contents will be read 
with interest by the young people, 
and their seniors will also enjoy it. 
Single copy, 75 cents a year; 
clubs of six or over to one ad- 
dress, 50 cents each. 


The Sunday School Advocate 


Enlarged and beautified. Eight 
pages. Printed in bright colors. 
Holds fast to its long-established 
reputation as the freshest, finest, 
and best paper for the younger 
people. Single copy, 30 cents a 
year; in clubs of six or over to 
one address, 25 cents each. 


Every member of the household will enjoy their company 


Specimen Copies Cheerfully Furnished on Request 





EATON & MAINS, Publishers, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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The Methodist Pulpit 


Second Series, 1905. Twelve Volumes 
REPRESENTATIVE SERMONS BY REPRESENTATIVE PREACHERS 


The enthusiasm with which the first series was received has prompted the 





publishers to arrange for the issue of the second series. The books will be 
issued on or very near the first day of each month. They are planned to contain 
eight sermons representing the fresh thought of to-day, and the Methodist 
Preachers’ treatment of the same. ‘They will be uniformly bound in a dark 


‘ green cloth lettered with gold. Each volume will be furnished by one author 





| and will contain the portrait of the author as a frontispiece. The price of these 
books will be fifty cents net, postpaid, but we will receive subscriptions for the 
entire set, postpaid, for $5.00, and send them out on the date of issue to sub- 
scribers. The cash need not accompany the subscription if the subscriber has 
regular dealings with any of our Houses or Depositories. You will see that by 
making a subscription for the series of twelve you will get the books for about 
forty-two cents per volume, and the publishers will receive about thirty-five 
cents, inasmuch as the postage is seven cents on each volume. New books made 
from new plates at such a price would not be possible only as we expect a large 
edition to be ordered. The demand for this second series has been so general 


that we confidently expect a large list of subscribers without delay. 


THE PREACHERS FOR THE NEW SERIES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 












Bishop Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., LL.D. Rey. Isaac Crook, D.D., of the Ohio 
Rev. J. H. Potts, D.D., Editor of the Conference. 
Michigan Christian Advocate. Rey. C. B. Mitchell, D.D., of the East 
Rev. Robert Forbes, D.D., Assistant Ohio Conference. 
Secretary Board of Church Extension. | Rev. Napthali Luccock, D.D., of the 
Rev. M. C. B. Mason, D.D., Secretary Saint Louis Conference. 
of the Freedmen’s Aid and Southern | Rev. Heber D. Ketcham, D.D., of the 
Education Society. Cincinnati Conference. 
Rev. George P. Eckman, D.D., of the | Rev. J. W. Sayers, D.D., of the Phila- 
New York Conference. delphia Conference. 
Rev. E. M. Mills, D.D., of the Central | Rev. A. H. Lucas, D.D., of the Troy 
New York Conference, Conference. 











The list of preachers given is not in the order in which the volumes will 
appear except in the case of the first two or three names. The volumes by 
Bishop Foss and Dr. Potts are now ready for delivery. 





EATON & MAINS, Publishers, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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CONTENTS 


AMERICA AS A WORLD POWER.... 


BisHor H. W. WARREN, D.D., LL.D., University Park, Colorado. 


WILLIAM BUTLER YEATS AND THE REVIVAL OF GAELIC LITERATURE 
Professor JosErH R. TAYLOR, Ph.D., Boston University, Boston, Massachusetts. 
HENRY BASCOM RIDGAWAY.. 
Professor M. 8. Terry, D.D., LL.D., Garrett Biblical Institute 
THE YELLOW PERIL. 


MaAkcus L. TAFT, D.D., Clinton, New York. 


Evanston, Llino 


rHE ULTIMATE CHRIST 
E. 8. Lewis, D.D., Columbus, Ohio 
THE THEOLOGY OF A BUSY PASTOR 
FRANK B. UrHAM, D.D., Bridgeport, Connecticut. 
SCOTTISH SCHOOLS AND THE FREE CHURCH CRISIS...... 
JAMES MAIN DIXON, M.A., F.R.S. Edin., Berkeley, California. 
MISSIONARY REORGANIZATION caabeanh 
Bishop J. M. THosurn, D.D., LL.D., Bombay, India, 


EDITORIAL DEPARTMENTS: 
NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS. puedes ° 
The Anti-Saloon League, 281; The Doctrine of the Devil, 287. 
Tae ARENA ; 
Repetition in the Discourses of Jesus, 291; The Undiscovered Brother, 24; 
Goethe’s Interpretation of Misery and of the Cross, 295; The Ultimate Aim of the 


Study of Modern Languages, 297 


lar 


ARCH AMOLOGY AND BIBLICAL RESEARCH... 


Excavations at Knossos, 304. 
FOREIGN OUTLOOK 


GLIMPSES OF REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES....... 


Book N¢ 


Cam 

the Senmaetian. 325; Carman’s Songs of the Sea Children, 328 
Northern Garden, 328 
Science and Immortality, 334; Notes for the Guidance of Authors, 335; Ward’s 
Aubrey De Vere, 335; MacBean’s Marjorie Fleming, 40; MISCELLANEOUS, 343, 
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THE PICTURESQUE BISHOP 


Francis Asbury is a picturesque figure in American ecclesiastical 
annals. Coming to America in 1771, for forty-five years he wielded 
an influence second to none in the establishment and development 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church. What John Wesley was to Great 
Britain Francis Asbury was toAmerica. Elected a General Superin- 
tendent at the Christmas Conference in 1784, for thirty years and 
more he traveled annually the largest episcopal see any bishop of 
any Church in America ever had under his continuous, and for most 
of the time sole, jurisdiction. During his itinerant career of nearly 
half a century this pioneer preacher traveled nearly 270,000 miles, 
mostly on horseback; he preached, it is estimated, nearly 17,000 
sermons, and, like a spiritual Atlas, bore the American continent on 
his shoulders. 

On the slopes of the Alleghanies, in the swamps of South Caro- 
lina, by the Kennebunk in Maine, and on the far Ohio and Kentucky 
frontiers he lifted the cross, and through all the years and in all the 
places he kept a Journal. It is the best, and practically the only, 
record of the early days of Methodism. Crowded full of the intense 
ardor, the resistless earnestness, the incredible hardships, and the 
fervent evangelism of the pioneer preachers of early Methodism, and 
especially of its most conspicuous leader, the Journal of Francis 
Asbury ought to be in every Methodist home. Since 1821 the Jour- 
nal has been published in three volumes, but now appears in THE 
HEART OF ASBURY’S JOURNAL, admirably edited by EZRA 
SQUIER TIPPLE, D.D. It is a handsome volume of about seven 
hundred pages, beautifully illustrated, and with many descriptive 
notes, throwing light on the men of whom Asbury speaks, and on 
the events of which he writes. Asbury and the times in which he 
lived seem very real in this volume, which contains the best, the 
most interesting, the most illuminating portions—in a word, the 
pith of his great Journal, 

It will make a valuable and helpful addition to the library 
of any of our preachers, and laymen will find it full of inter- 
esting reading relating to the early history of our great Church. It 
is a crown 8vo in size, substantially bound in cloth, and its price is 
$1.50 net. 
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A Plea tor the Religious Rights of the Child 


Professor Rishell, of Boston University, makes the plea in his new book, 
just from the press—7he Child as God's Child. And it is done so cogently, so 
skillfully, so persuasively, with so thorough an understanding of the question 
under discussion, that we are sure it will carry great weight in the minds of the 
church, The style of presentation is a model, and shows on every page the 
clear grasp, the accurate phraseology, the balanced judgment, of the trained 
scholar. The theme is a most important one, in every way timely, and the 
thoughts elaborated concerning it in these transparent, forceful paragraphs 
should have the widest possible diffusion."—Zion's Herald. 

12mo. Cloth, 75 cents 





Twenty-One Years in India 
By J. L. HUMPHREY 


Here is India! A panoramic view of that mysterious land, country, people, 
customs, history, religions, lights and shadows, splendors and degradations—all 
pass before us and rivet our attention to the close. Dr. Humphrey has done a 
fine piece of work, and whoever is interested in the land of Ind, whether pastor 
or layman, in the growth of Christianity there, in the remarkable history of the 
planting and development of Methodism there, will find in this interesting work, 
so full of information, all that he will wish to know—and that too at first hand 
from one who spent in the midst of these various peoples twenty-one years of a 
vigorous life, and who can say, concerning the building of Methodism in that 
Oriental field, what Eneas said to Dido concerning the siege of Troy: ‘All of 
which I saw, part of which I was.” 

12mo. Cloth, 12 illustrations, $1 net; by mail, $1.10 





The Saintly Calling 


By JAMES MUDGE 


Author of The Land of Faith, Growth in Holiness, etc. 


‘‘There is nothing better than the life of very holy men to show precisely 
what are the conditions and the essential qualities of highest holiness. Great 
pains have been taken in the sketches that make up this book.”” It contains the 
cream of many large volumes. ‘* The object aimed at is not doctrinal discussion, 
but religious inspiration; not theology, but life.” 

The volume contains a score of biographical sketches, including Edwards, 
Wesley, Fletcher, Payson, Mueller, Judson, Faber, Cookman, Finney, Haver- 
gal, Gordon, Drummond, Moody, Gladstone, and others. Those who read 
these spiritually stimulating chapters will doubtless receive much help in their 
search for that which is called ‘‘ The Secret of Holiness.” 

12mo. Cloth, gilt top, $1 act, postpaid 
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THE FACE BEYOND THE DOOR 
By COULSON KERNAHAN 
Note these high commendations 
President Herbert Welch—‘‘It is no logical treatise on immor- 
tality—it is better: itis the vision of a poet through whose imagina- 


; 


on we too can see heaven and believe. The near reality of spiritual 


i 
things and many another heartening fact he makes glow and shine 


into the weary, jaded eyes of drooping, doubting men.” 

Dr. Robert R. Doherty—‘‘ No one who opens this book and is 
introduced in its first chapter to the man who was lonely of soul and 
who sought the solitude of his chamber on Christmas night, will 
willingly put it down until the last page shall have been read.” 

Or. C. H. Buck—‘‘It presents the great fundamental truths of 
Christianity in a form so novel and striking and clothes them in a 
phraseology so fresh and suggestive as to grip strongly the reader's 
thought and interest.” 

12meo. Boards, 40 cents net; by mall, 44 cents 


TALES TOLD IN PALESTINE 


By PROFESSOR J. E. HANAUER 
Edited hy Professor H. G. MITCHELL, of Boston University 

The manner of the production of this book is at once interesting 
and peculiar. Professor Mitchell, while in Palestine in 1901 an 
1902, became deeply interested in the folklore of the country; but 
the material of the book was furnished him by Rev. J. E. Hanauer, 
director of the famous Palestine Exploration Fund, who had long 
seen the value of these stories and gathered a vast store of them 
into his wonderful memory. Then the subject-matter of the book 
is wholly unique. It is really a compilation of a great variety of thé 
stories constituting the folklore of Palestine coming down from 
other generations and told over and over by the rude, unlettered 
people of that historic country. Professor Mitchell found these 
stories falling naturally into five classes; so he here groups them 
under the five heads: ‘* Anecdotes more or less historical,”’ *‘ Legends 
of Saints and Heroes,” ‘‘ Stories of Modern Miracles,” ‘‘ Tales Em- 
bodying Popular Superstitions,” and ‘‘Specimens of Oriental Wis- 
dom.” This unique book will certainly be widely read with great 
pleasure and much profit.—Aaltimore Christian Advocate 

Crown 8vo. Cloth, ilustrated, $1.25 net; by mall, $1.37 
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A Yankee on the Yangtse 


By WILLIAM EDGAR GEIL 


Being a Narrative of a Journey from Shanghai through the Central 
Kingdom to Burma 


The author is an American traveler who in three years crossed 
tropical Africa, Siberia, and Australia. He has recently completed 
a trip across the entire breadth of China, and the geography of his 
new book is from Shanghai overland to Burma, fully two thirds of 
the volume dealing with the great basin of the Yangtse River. One 
of the leading motives for Mr. Geil’s trip was the intention of making 
an unbiased statement of the present conditions and influence of 
Christian missions in China. Afforded conspicuous courtesies by 
the Chinese Imperial Government, the author had opportunities 
novel and important. He tells of his journey 1,500 miles up the 
Yangtse, thence 700 miles over the lofty mountains of far western 
China, and westward through the lands of the wild men (Kachins) 
into British Burma. 


Crown 8vo. Cloth, illustrated, $1.50 net; by mail, $1.66 


— $e 


Heroes of the Cross in America 
By DON O. SHELTON 


Text-Book of the Young People’s Department of the Missionary Society 


The purpose in these pages has been to portray the leading 
characteristics and most striking experiences of some of the pioneer 
heroes of the cross in America. These men and the great army of 
workers associated with them were instruments of great power used 
by God to make America Christian. 

The aim has been to present the wide scope, the immense value, 
and the tremendous cost in self-sacrifice and hardship of the evan- 
gelization of the nation. Chapter seven emphasizes the need of the 
perpetuation of the spirit and zeal of American pioneer missionaries 
in the lives of all Christian men and women. 


12mo. Paper, 35 cents net; hy mall, 44 cents. Cloth, 50 cents net; 
hy mail, GO cents 
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Judges of high repute 
Lawyers noted for their effective jury addresses 


Preachers of all denominations distinguished 
for their eloquent pulpit and platform addresses 


Principals of schools of oratory 
have heartily commended 


Extemporaneous Oratory 
for Professional and 
Amateur Speakers 


By Dr. JAMES M. BUCKLEY 




















Acknowledged leaders of the press have also highly indorsed it 
Ww 


atory and analytical criticism, says: “ We can think of no 

manual on the art of extempore speech which is charged 
with more usefulness and in so many different directions. It is a 
first-rate manual for young preachers, and old ones too, provided 
they are not too old to leam. It is just as useful for a lawyer or 
any public speaker, and many of the best things we have found in 
the book have their first and foremost application in the art of 
speech as it Is practiced in refined social life.” 

THE OUTLOOK says: “The book is written in a 
straightforward conversational style, with constant references to the 
wniter's experience and with abundant illustration from the expen- 
ence and example of other well-known orators. Every phase of 
the subject is presented in a practical way.” 

Crown 8vo. Cloth, $1.50 
EATON & MAINS, Publishers, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York 
JENNINGS & GRAHAM, Cincinnati, 0. 


te INDEPENDENT, in the course of a highly commend- 























Picturesque Methodism 


UTSIDE criticism concedes there 
is no other denominational 
church history that is compar- 

able with the 


History of Methodism 


By Bishop John Fletcher Hurst, LL.D. 








and the leaders of our own church point 
with pride to thi per rless record of the 
wonderful progr of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church from its humble beginning to its present posi- 
tion at the head of the armies of the cross. 
Its table of contents shows the thoroughness of the scholarly 
author's work. 
Vols. 1, 2, and 3—British Methodism 
Vols. 4, 5, and 6—American Methodism 
Vol. 7—World-Wide Methodism 


In view of its more than 1,.0O0O illustrations executed by 
a skillful corps of artists under the direction of a master work- 
man, including &2O photogravures, this History might properly 
be styled 


Picturesque Methodism 


Note its remarKable price. The seven volumes 
are substantially bound in cloth. A very reasonable price for a 
work of this high grade is $30, but earnestly desiring that this 
peerless History should be placed within the reach of every house- 
hold ef Methodism, the publishers have decided to furnish it at the 


Unprecedentedly low price of $12—net 


Send postal card for specimen pages 





EATON & MAINS, Publishers, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York 
JENNINGS & GRAHAM, Cincinnati, 0. 














A HARMONY OF THE GOSPELS 
By PROFESSORS STEVENS AND BURTON 


construction, completeness i its exhibit of the 
alee of the Comels and above all peectcal we let achencnd ocho te ett Gt a 


OUTLINES OF ” THE LIFE OF CHRIST 
By WILLIAM SANDAY, D.D., LL.D. 
248 pages, I2me. $1.25 net (postage 12 cents). 
* We have in lume a 
heen We bene i this vol valuable addition to help in the study of that central topic of the Christian re- 
THE BIBLE; ITs ORIGIN AND NATURE 
By PROF. MARCUS DODS, D.D. 
i2me. $1.00 net (postage 1! cents). 
“ Dr. Dods, a master of his subject. is a candid but conservative thinker.""— The Outlook. 


MESSAGES OF THE APOCALYPTICAL WRITERS 
By PROF. FRANK C. PORTER, Phb.D.,D.D. 
i2me. $1.25 net (postage 12 cents). 


Professor Porter has confessedly obscure subject the lucid treatment it requires. No vol the 
uncle whch the pret wr belong hc prove othe ora? sender more ileminating then thin.” 











EW VOLUM 
THE INTERNATIONAL CRITICAL COMMENTARY: 
AMOS AND HOSEA 
By W.R. HARPER, Pb.D., LL.D. 
Crown, Sve. $3.00 net (postage 20 cents). 


This series has been characterized Go leading deaglegige! cabications bet of tip country and of Exrape 
- ** best commentary on the whole ". pages and special! offer to subscribers sent 
‘ce on request. 








CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


153-157 Fifth Avenue NEW YORA 


Ephesians 


Colossians and Thessalonians 
By JOSEPH PARKER 


Two Volumes of the Practical Commentary on tho 
New Testament 


“These volumes are in the form of expository lectures, by that unique 
and marvelously brilliant teacher, Dr. Joseph Parker. Lucidity, originality, 
and suggestiveness characterize the work. Everywhere there is the pec 
Parkeresque flavor that so charms and inspires the susceptible reader.” 

—Evangelical Messenger. 

“For a Commentary of the expository kind, Dr. Parker had peculiar 
genius, often as breezy as that great master of sermonic exposition, Luther him- 
self. A brilliant specimen of this is the treatment given to the familiar passage 
on ‘the panoply of God’ in the volume of Ephesians.” The Outlook. 


Crown 8vo. Cloth. each $1.25 net 
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The Forgiveness of Sins, 
and Other Sermons 


By GEORGE ADAM SMITH, D.D., LL.D. 

‘« The fifteen sermons in this volume are fine specimens of the 
religious insight and the expository skill of their eminent author, 
who is noted for his helpfulness in the pulpit, his learning and 
teaching skill in the professor's chair, and his attainments as a 
student of biblical languages."— Western Christian Advocate. 

‘*Warm, evangelical fervor combined with accurate scholar- 
ship and intellectual vigor characterize these sermons. . . . One 
might well wish to be a member of a congregation which was 
privileged to listen to such sermons as these. It is a broadening, 
uplifting, and inspiring book.”—Boston Watchman. 

Crown 8vo. Cloth, $1.25 net 


The Last Message of Jesus Christ 


By Rev. JOHN HAMILTON TIMBRELL 

This new work on the book of Revelation will strongly appeal 
to every Bible student. Practical, illuminating, a saner work on 
the last message of the risen Lord has not appeared in many a 
day. There is nothing hazy or mystifying here. The fruit of 
long years of critical investigation, such a work cannot fail to com- 
mend itself to all readers and students of the Holy Word. It is 
issued as this number goes to press. 

Bishop Spellmeyer writes: *‘T have read The Last Message of 
Jesus Christ. I congratulate the author with all my heart. This 
is a great book, clear in its conception, logical in its analysis, 
scholarly in its grasp, and, as it seems to me, sound in its 
interpretations. The book is to me a Revelation. Truth is 
unveiled and beauty disclosed such as my eyes never before saw.” 

President Buttz writes: ‘‘It affords me pleasure to commend 
this book, not only to ministers of the gospel, as a valuable ad- 
dition to their libraries in preparation for their pastoral labors, but 
to those scholarly men and women who are anxious to study the 
profound mysteries of the Kingdom of God in the symbolism of 


the apocalypse.” 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, $1.75 net 
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If You Are Looking For 


something to give to your beginners and primary scholars which the folks at 
home will read to them on Sunday afternoon, something printed in bright colors 
to please the eye, and full of pictures which will set the little people to thinking 
even before they can read—what you want is the 


Picture Lesson Paper 
In all the world there is no paper that compares with it in popular favor. Its 
price is 20 cents a year in clubs of six or more copies ; single copies, 25 cents. 


Or If What You Want Is 
a paper for boys and giiis who have begun to do their own reading, whose im- 
agination is kindling, whose ideals are forming, and who are bubbling over with 
eagerness to do something, you want 


The Sunday School Advocate for Boys and Girls 
It goes in for Sunday school and Junior League and all that, but it doesn’t for- 
get that even the Junior Leaguer’s pocket has a treasure of stamps, and coins, 
and fish lines, and jackstones, and that needlework and gardening and photog- 
raphy and pets are dear to the heart of happy childhood, It costs 25 cents a 
year in clubs of six or more copies, and there is more in it in a year than in $10 
worth of books, Single copy, 30 cents. 


But Perhaps the Youngsters 
have outgrown these papers and leave them unread. That's no fault of the 
papers. When Paul grew up he put away the childish things that until then 
had been just what he wanted. 


The Classmate 
just meets the changing tastes of youth. It will not be put away as a childish 
thing for its appearance and contents appeal to such young people as are in our 
high schools and academies. Its serials, short stories, and articles are full of 
life and incident and information, and its whole influence is thrown in favor of 
the cultivation of a vital Christianity. Its price is 50 cents a year, which is less 
than one third of that charged for secular weeklies of similar grade. Single 
copy, 75 cents. 
More than One Million 

children, youth, and young people are regular readers of one or the other of 
these papers, and many very complimentary letters concerning their interesting 
reading matter and their attractive illustrations are received by us, 


Specimen Copies 
We are pleased to receive requests for specimen copies of these periodicals 
Such requests are promptly filled. When carefully compared with others they 
are found to be the best, so a subscriber gets the best at lowest prices. 





EATON & MAINS, Publishers, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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The World as Intention 


By L. A. GRATACAP, M.A. 


Curator of the American Museum of Natural History 


A noted author writes: **‘THE WORLD AS INTENTION 
is a unique work on new lines. No work of to-day dealing with 
the problems here elucidated surpasses this in philosophical in- 
sight, in scientific precision of thought and statement, and in sym- 
pathetic understanding of the many difficulties which confront 
thinking minds everywhere, and which are here broadly dealt 
with in a distinctively interesting and convincing manner. The 
freshness of the author's view, his mode of treatment, recognizing 
to the utmost the ascertained results of technical scholarship, and 
the splendid equipment which he brings to bear, for example, on 
the discussion of the world as intention, showing that life is in- 
tention and that the intention of the world is life, highest life, 
life in its greatest intensity and greatest variety of parts and 
capabilities, cannot be other than stimulating to that class of 
readers to which this work will especially appeal. 

‘*The author has the abiding conviction that in order to under- 
stand the Revelation of God, the Bible, the Church, the intention, 
the ultimate purpose of God dominating all must first be discovered, 
and that this can only be disclosed by a thoroughly scientific study 
of the Bible, the Church, and the complex phases of Human Life.” 


Crown 8vo. Cloth, $1.25 net 


The Child as God’s Child 
By Rev. CHARLES W. RISHELL, Ph.D. 


‘*Professor Rishell, of Boston University, makes a plea 
for the Religious Rights of the Child in his new book just from 
the press—The Child as God’s Child. And it is done so cogently, 
so skillfully, so persuasively, with so thorough an understanding 
of the question under discussion, that we are sure it will carry 
great weight in the minds of the Church. The style of presenta- 
tion is a model, and shows on every page the clear grasp, the 
accurate phraseology, the balanced judgment, of the trained 
scholar. The theme is a most important one, inevery way timely, 
and the thoughts elaborated concerning it in these transparent, 
forceful paragraphs should have the widest possible diffusion.”’ 

—Zion's Herald. 
I2mo. Cloth, 75 cents 
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One Thousand Authors 


The men you read, The men you quote, 
The men you accept as authorities, 


were brought together and their best thoughts relating to New Testament subjects 
have been placed under contribution to the famous Commentary of Commentaries— 


The Biblical Illustrator 


The Gateway to a Knowledge of the New Testament 


Edited by JOSEPH S. EXCELL, D.D. 
29 Volumes. Over 19,000 Pages 


This colossal and remarkable work of the veteran editor is the fitting tri- 
umph of a life devoted to Biblical research and study. It gives 


Exegetical Analyses Homiletic Outlines Practical Applications 
Illuminating Similes Pertinent Incidents Historical Lights 
Scientific Allusions Pointed Parables Hermeneutic Helps 


Among the distinguished preachers and authors whose best thoughts are 
to be found in this great work are the following 
Addison Drummond Lange Ruskin 
Adeney Edersheim Liddon Ryle 
Allon Edwards Maclaren Sadler 
Boardman Elliot Maurice Saphir 
Babbington Fairbairn McCosh Schaff 
Barnes Farrar Meyer Scott 
Baxendale Fuller Mill Secker 
Beecher Geikie Moody Seelye 
Bengel Godet Munger Spurgeon 
Birch Goodwin Myers Stanley 
Bruce Goulburn Newman Thirlwall 
Bushnell Guthrie Owen Thorold 
Butler Hamilton Parker Trench 
Chalmers Hare Pascal Trumbull 
Channing Henry Pierson Van Oosterzee 
Clark Hughes Plumptre Vaughan 
Cuyler Jebb Pusey Watts 
Dale powers Rawlinson Westcott 
Delitzsch ‘ingsley Robertson Whately 
Dods Kitto Row Wilberforce 
Every Preacher, Every Sunday School Superintendent, Every Bible Class 
Teacher will be greatly assisted in their very useful work by giving The 
Biblical Illustrator an important place in their equipment. 


NOTE THESE GENEROUS TERMS 

There are twenty-eight volumes, each published at $2 pervolume. Then 
there is in addition the complete Index volume, published at $5—a total pub- 
lished value of $61. 

We send the entire set upon receipt of only $2, If you like it, send us 
$28 more, completing the cash price of $30, and the set is yours. 

Or, if you desire to buy on credit, send us $2, and we will send you the 
entire set. Then if you find it satisfactory, send us a promise to pay $30 
more within one year and retain the set in your possession. 
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Religious Certainties 


By BISHOP CYRUS D. FOSS 
(Methodist Pulpit. Second Series, 1905) 
Dr. R. J. Cooke, Book Editor for the church, in an interview, 
says: ‘‘The eminent scientist Professor Wallace, in summing 
up the achievements of the nineteenth century with special ref- 


erence to the progress of science, deliberately designates it as 
‘The Wonderful Century.’ But the greatness of that period 
was not wholly confined to the marvelous results of scientific 
research. The splendid array of scientists, the greatest ever seen, 
do not wholly fill the eye of the world nor monopolize the deep- 
est thinking of the millions. The closing years of the century 
produced a wonderful galaxy of preachers who chained the atten- 
tion of two continents. Italy had her orator; in France Lacor- 
daire and Pere Hyacinthe shone forth for a while; in England 
Spurgeon, Parker, Canon Liddon, Clifford, Farrar, Morley Pun- 
shon held the listening ear; in America Beecher, Starr King, 
Storrs, Talmage, Simpson, Foster, and many others still sway- 
ing the multitudes, preached with mighty unction to multiplied 
thousands and held the head and heart of the nation loyal to the 
cardinal truths of religion. 

‘« The sermons of these great preachers still influence the think- 
ing of multitudes. The church, I fully believe, is to be congrat- 
ulated that a volume by one of these foremost of America’s 
pulpit orators, the Rev. Bishop Cyrus D. Foss, is now before the 
Christian public. The other day I was thinking of a work on the 
certainties of the New Testament as an antidote to the hazy, 
doubtful, agnostic notions diffused through current literary out- 
put. I have read these sermons by Bishop Foss. Here is the 
antidote! Inthese sermons the bishop is at his best, and it is safe 
to say that no greater sermons on greater themes are before the 
American people to-day. Delivered before large assemblies and 
congregations all over the country on special occasions, they pre- 
sent the Christ and the mighty truths of the gospel with an 
eloquence, with a holy fervor, and with such keen insight into the 
very heart of the truth proclaimed that nothing can withstand 
their influence. Bishop Foss is a great preacher and will rank 
with the foremost of the heralds of the cross.” 

12mo. Cloth. 50 cents, postpaid 
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The Teacher’s Hardest Trial 


is the failure to secure the attendance and attention of the 
scholars. These desirable objects can best be accomplished 
by using the Berean Series of International Lessons. By their 
help the teacher is better qualified to teach and the scholars 
become more interested in the lessons. 

They meet all the requirements of all the classes in the 
Sunday School from the beginners in the Primary Department 
up to the Senior Bible Class. 


JOHN T. McFARLAND, D.D., Editor 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL JOURNAL. A 


Oo cents 
50 cents ¢ 


THE SENIOR BEREAN LESSON QUARTERLY 


20 cents 


‘THE BEREAN INTERMEDIATE LESSON QUARTERLY 


5 cents 
THE ILLUSTRA TED BEREAN LESSON posse a RLY 


THE BEREAN BEGINNER'S LESSON bp nguotbeiry RLY. 


4 ent 
4c 


THE BOYS AND GIRLS’ BEREAN LESSON QUARTERLY 


cents 


‘THE LESSON LEAF. 
4 cents 


THE PRIMARY AND BEGINNER’S TEACHER 

( t . a 

25 cents 
PICTURE LESSON PAPER. 
Der tr t -~ 25 cents 
20 cents < 
THE BEREAN LEAF CLUSTER 
THE BE REAN LESSON PICTURES go i 
al y . ription, 10 cents per s« 
THE § BIBLE STUDY HOME DEPARTMENT QUARTERLY 
H. Depart: t "20 cent sei curiae 


Specimen copies cheerfully furnished on request 
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Picturesque Methodism 


UTSIDE criticism concedes there 
is no other denominational 


church history that is compar- 
able with the 


History of Methodism 
By Bishop John Fletcher Hurst, LL.D. 





and the leaders of our own church point 
with pride to this peerless record of the “ } 
wonderful progress of the Methodist ( 
Episcopal Church from its humble beginning to its present posi- 
tion at the head of the armies of the cross. 

Its table of contents shows the thoroughness of the scholarly 
author's work. 


Vols. 1, 2, and 3—British Methodism 
Vols. 4, 5, and 6—American Methodism 
Vol. 7—World-Wide Methodism 


In view of its more than 1,0O0O illustrations executed by 
a skillful corps of artists under the direction of a master work- 
man, including 3O photogravures, this History might properly 
be styled 


Picturesque Methodism 


Note its remarKable price. The seven volumes 
are substantially bound in cloth. A very reasonable price for a 
work of this high grade is $30, but earnestly desiring that this 
peerless History should be placed within the reach of every house- 
hold of Methodism, the publishers have decided to furnish it at the 


Unprecedentedly low price of $12—net 


Send postal card for specimen pages 
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“Ghe House that Jack Built 


By WESLEY JOHNSTON 

N ace omplished critic writes : 

‘* Wesley Johnston has writ- 

ten fine stories before, but nothing 
that he has written yet equals 
this beautiful piece of fiction. The 
artistic grace, the literary skill, and 
the sparkling wit for which this 
author is noted, all add to the 
charm of this rare story. All the 


characters in the book are real 





flesh-and-blood people whom 
you meetevery day. ‘ Jack’ him- 
self is a great character, and well WESLEY JOHNSTON 
deserves the rewards that come to him.” 


i2me. Cloth, 75 cents net. By mail, 84 cents 


“Ghe World as Intention 


By L. A.GRATACAP, M.A. 


Curator of the American Museum of Natural H 
New York City 


R. WING writes : “* The World as Intention is a great book 


| wish | could tell Professor Gratacap how muc h pleasure 





and profit his work has given me. It stirs the blood and sets one 
to thinking. Old arguments are put in a new way and with tre 
mendous reinforcement. The new and wide application of In 
tention ¢ xplains a multitude of things hard to be understood in 
nature and in experience. It makes God a necessity from the 
standpoint of scence, and also lays a strong foundation for a 
belief in the existence of a Devil if one is so inclined. Every 
body should read this strikingly onginal and stimulating book.” 

** It is a wholesome book, that will set people thinkingon nght 
lines.” —Zion ’s Herald 

“Mr. Gratac ap 1s certainly an independent and vigorous 
thinker.”"—The Outlook. 

I2mo. Cloth, $1.25 net. By mail, $1.39 
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Ghe Heart of ,Asbury’s 


Journal 
Edited by EZRA SQUIER TIPPLE, D.D. 


URING his itinerant career 

of nearly half a century 
Bishop Asbury kept a Journal 
which is crowded full of the in- 
tense ardor, the resistless earnest- 
ness, the incredible hardships and 
the fervent evangelism of the pio- 
neer preachers of early Metho- 
dism of which he was the con- 
spicuous leader. Since 1821 the 
Journal has been published in 





three volumes, but now appears 
in The Heart of Asbury’s Journal 
admirably edited by Dr. Tipple. 


BISHOP ASBURY 


“This volume is worthy a place in the library of any Metho- 
dist preac her and will be invaluable to any young preacher de- 
siring to acquaint himself with the men who laid broad and 
deep the foundation of Methodism in America.” 


Pacific Advocate. 


“This work has been carefully edited and brings within 
conyenient compass the observations of the great religious pioneer 
upon the religious situation during a most important period of 
American history.”"— The Watchman. 


“Even those who possess the unabridged Journal of Asbury 
will find that they need this edition of it in order to avail them- 
selves of the added light which it throws on the man and his 
work.” —Western Advocate. 


Crown 8vo. Cloth, illustrated, $1.50 net 
By mail, $1.75 
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‘Ghe Last ACessage of 
Jesus Christ 


By Rev. JOHN HAMILTON TIMBRELI 
A* Expert Reviewer 
writes “This new 
work on the book of Revela 
tion will strongly appeal to 
every Bible student Pra 
tical, illuminating, a saner 
work on the last message of 
the nsen Lord has not ay 


pe ared inmany a d 


ay. There 
is nothing hazy or mystify 
ing here The fruit of long 


years of critical investiga 





er. 200m tion, such a work cannot 
fail to commend itself to all 
readers and students of the Holy Word.” 

President Buttz writes: “It affords me pleasure to commend 
this book, not only to ministers of the gospel, as a valuable addi- 
tion to their libraries in preparation for their pastoral labors, but 
to those scholarly men and women who are anxious to study the 
profound mysteries of the Kingdom of God in the symbolism of 
the apoc alypse a 


Crown 8vo. Cloth, $1.75 net. By mail, $1.90 


The Litany of Souls 


A Prayer for Use at the Burial of the Dead 
By WILLIAM H. BUTLER 





HIS model, eloquent, and comforting prayer has been issued in 
1 g pray 

the form of a beautiful booklet and is designed for presenta 

tion to the members of the family and the friends of the deceased 


Single copy, 10 cts., postpaid. Per doz., 75 cts. 
By mail, 75 cts. 
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‘Burden Bearing 


3y JOHN RHEY THOMPSON, D.D 





HE author, recently deceased, 


was well known and gre atly 
admired in the neighborhood of 
New Y ork city, W re ne served 
for years as a pa was a man 
of scintillant genius, of deep in 
sight, of mani ourage 
There al lleen di COUTSES : 
each one h as pal tructure, ex 








eget al discernment and genuine 


} 


searching power tn it There are 


brilliant passages in the volume, but 


there is not a line that seems to 





JOHN RHEY THOMPSON 


have been written of spoken for 

rheton al effec t; the brilhance is sim} ly the outpouring of a shin 
ing soul, intent ont aking known its message to needy and sinning 
men and women.— Western Advocate 


2me. Cloth, 75 cents net. By mail, 83 cents. 


‘Back to Bethlehem 


By J]. H. WILLEY, D.D 
EADERS will find this book ‘‘ worth while.” The author 


saqu k-minded man and says things, and does so in forms 





of words that captivate Every sentence has an enlivening power 
in it. He is like one of those speakers that one keeps listening 
to with growing le lig ht and without weariness In this style he 
handles some of the great problems of religion in the light of 
modern research The author does not shut out the light. He 
accepts scientihic truth as truth and shows how a broadened in 
terpretation has logi al room for it A live book and full of 
help.—Michigan Advocate 
i2me. Cloth, $1 net. By mail, $1.09. 
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The Teacher’s Hardest Trial 


is the failure to secure the attendance and attention of the 
scholars: These desirable objects can best be accomplished 
by using the Berean Series of International Lessons. By their 
help the teacher is better qualified to teach and the scholars 
become more interested in the lessons. 

They meet all the requirements of all the classes in the 
Sunday School from the beginners in the Primary Department 
up to the Senior Bible Class. 

JOHN T. McFARLAND, D.D., Editor 


"THE SUNDAY SCHOOL JOURNAL Lt r 
wh stud ' fr | T a be 
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5'5 cents ay 
HE ILLUSTRATED BEREAN LESSON 
QUAREEeEY. aaiins, aaees: 


12 cents 


THE BEREAN BEGINNER’S LESSON QUARTERLY. Picture 


4 cents a year 
THE BOYS AND GIRLS’ BEREAN LESSON QUARTERLY 
titul, » prot ted. gcentsa 
THE LESSON LEAF. Wi leat t for weskh ~ « ote 


Lier PRIMARY AND BEGINNER'S TEACHER, | 


material 


interesting manner. 25 cents ay 
picTURE. LESSON PA APE mR. I 
It is very popular with the | Tt Primary Departr 25 cents 
ir; in clubs of six or over, t 1¢ address, 20 Cents « 
THE BE REAN LEAF CL USTER. Pictur 
weekly objec DI ] ¢ irterly $3 a yea 
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Nature and Character at Granite Bay 
By DANIEL A. GOODSELL 


The author sees men and nature through lov- 
; and it is a consequent pleasure to read 
Saint Louis Globe-Democrat 

yle is charming, and the author's views 
nd men are just such as might 
om so strong a spiritual leader.” 
Ph 
thor mer dng luman 
full justice done them 
observation are delightfull 


ns Herald, 
Crown 8vo. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50 


In God’s Out of Doors 


By WILLIAM A. QUAYLE 
st impression of this deligh 


1 the profuse and exquisite 





outdoor scenes, which ar¢ 
id execution as anythi ling r thi 
been printed. These nature studies are a veritable feast 
healing tonic for jaded nerves. The picture gallery itself 
times the price of the book I pleasing and poetic though 
press are pure gratuity T) Vance. 


8vo. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50 net 


Where Town and Country Meet 


By JAMES BUCKHAM 

‘ The short chapters of ‘Where Town and Country Meet’—each one a tran- 
script or a summary of personal experience out of doors—introduce us to the 
world of woods and fields as the nature lover sees it. Mr. Buckham confesses 
to being an enthusiastic fisherman, but the smell.of gunpowder is not in his 
book. Its papers have given pleasure to many 
readers in their first printing in the periodicals; | 
they will give pleasure to many more in their col- : 
lected form.”— Zhe Congregationalist. 


12mo. Cloth. Gilt Top, $1 net 
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Among the Forces 
By BISHOP WARREN 


‘Thisisa most e taining book. Its thirty- 
two short chapters de: al with the wonderful forces 
and phenomena of nature, from the tides to the 
cosmic ether, and trom the beach grass of Cape Cod 
to the Canyon of Colorado, in a sprightly, story- 


telling style, chastened by gious spirit that 
looks through nature up to nature’sGod, Dr. War- 
en holds, with some of the most eminent physi- 
cists, to a spiritual interpretation of ‘ matter.’’ 


12mo. Illustrated. Cloth, $1 The Outlook RISHOP WARREN 
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The Great Expositor’s Bible 


Only Authorized Edition 
Order promptly, so you will not be disappointed 


E are pleased to announce we have been able to secure a limited 
number of sets of this superb work in twenty-five volumes, and the new 
index, making twenty-six volumes, so another chance is offered for Preachers, 
Superintendents, Bible Class Teachers, and Bible Students generally to make 
an unequaled addition to their libraries at a moderate cost. Jt is the only 
edition that is authorized by the great force of talented and scholarly editors, 
compilers, contributors, and critics who combined to make this great work 
preeminently the greatest of its class that has been issued in the history of 
Bible cniticism. 
Complete set, 26 volumes, cash $16, credit $17 








Index to the Expositor’s Bible 


Sold Separately 


All original purchasers of the 25-volume set of the Great Expositor’s 
Bible should have this new index volume 


Note how the Index can be used: 


S an illustration of the method by which to use the subject index take 
the first topic, Aaron. The reference to Aaron and his sons will be 
found in the volume “ Numbers” of the The Expositor’s Bible, page 32. 

A good illustration of the way to use the textual part of the index is found 
in John 17. 19. Of course, the main treatment will be found in its proper 
place in vol. ii of the Gospel of John, by Dr. Dods; but we find a refer- 
ence in the volume of Leviticus, page 57; in that containing Ephesians, page 
369; in that on the Epistles of Peter, page 151. The reader will find that 
these will aid in acquiring a more complete understanding of the text studied. 
The interrelation of the Old and New Testaments will be the better noted. 
It has been thought that less trouble will be caused the reader by having the 
texts included with the subject under one index. 

Where a book of the Bible is contained in more than one volume, 
although possibly bound, the two volumes in one, the reference, for example, 
under Acts 7, verse 49, to Isaiah II], 287, would be found on page 287 of 
the second volume of Isaiah. 


Price of Index volume alone, $1 net, postpaid 
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READY SEPTEMBER 1, 1905 





Ghe Accomplished Musicians, and the Lovers of Simple 
Ausic will be equally well pleased with 


The Methodist Hymnal 


which was planned by the Hymnal Commission 
to meet the requirements of our people 
of every rank and station 














. 501, octavo, bound in cloth, side and back titles in gold, words 
and music with one verse of each hymn between the bars 
of music. Indices and ritual, with the Psalter for responsive 
reading arranged by Professor Robert W. Rogers. Price, 
50 cents net per copy, $50.00 net per hundred. 

Positively no discount from this price. 
octavo, contents same as above, printed on superfine paper, 
manufactured especially for this edition. Bound with cloth 
sides, leather back, side and back titles in gold, colored 
edges. Price, $1.00 net. 

Where 50 copies of this book are purchased at one 
time, we a.‘ow 10% discount to pastors or churches. 
same size and contents as No. 502. Bound in French 
Morocco, flexible, side and back titles in gold, gold edges, 
round corners. Price, $1.75 net. 
same size and contents as No. 502. Bound in Turkey 
Morocco, side and back titles in gold, red-under-gold edges, 
round corners. Price, $3.50 net. 

Postage, express charges, or freight on all numbers 


additional. 
Orders will be filed as received and filled in the order of reception 
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The Certainty of the Kingdom 


By HEBER D. KETCHAM, D.D. 


(Methodist Pulpit. Second Series 1905) 
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Present-Day Rationalism Critically Examined 


By Rev. Professor GEORGE HENSLOW 


I particularly emphasize Inductive Reasoning 


observation and experiment” as the 
ol God 1 method of evidence obviously out of the 
moreover assert that whatever cannot be brought withil 


not to be accepted as science or knowledge I 
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i2mo. Cloth, $1.25 net. By mail, $1.3 





The Life Victorious; or, 


Christian Character and Conduct 


By Rev. HERBERT WINDROSS 
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Size of Concordance, 9x12x3'. inches 


THE UNDIVIDED SENTIMENT 


of the best scholars and the best critics is that this is the only 
really helpful Concordance. 





This Concordance traces Every Word of the Text of the Common English Version of 
the Canonical Books, and Every Occurrence of Each Word in Regular Order; contains also 
a Comparative Concordance of the Authorized and Revised Versions, including the American 
Variations ; together with brief Dictionaries of the Hebrew and Greek Words of the Original, 
with References to the English Words. 


Descriptive pamphlet free on request 


Large Quarto, 1808 pages Durably bound in dark green buckram 
Price, $3 net; carriage not prepaid 
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Dr. WILLIAM A. QUAYLE 


The distinguished Author and Preacher, writes: 


For breadth ot learning, wealth ot suggesti veness, catholicity of spirit, sanity of view, say 
ing something when he talks, giving the reader an impression of the majesty of the Word of 
God, Adam Clarke's Commentaries seem to me to stand among the masterpieces of exegetical 


skill. 
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wooden box, ready for shipment by freight or express 
notes revised by Dr. Daniel Curry, LL.D 


List price, $12. 


Special net price, $9. 


I still think him the greatest of the Commentators 
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Six Great Royal Octavo Volumes, printed in clear, readable type, on paper satisfactory in 
tone and finish, durably bound in brown buckram, red leather labels on back, inclosed in 


The New Testame nt volumes have 


Carriage not prepaid 
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Historical Political 


FINLAND 


By MARY STEVENS ROBINSON 





Religious 


ROFESSOR H. MONTAGUE DON- 
NER, President of the Finn- American 
Society, Poet and Litterateur, writes: ‘<This 
volume should be of great service not only in 
directing the attention of cultured and thinking 
Americans to the sad plight of Finland, but in 
arousing widespread permanent interest in that 





+ ROBINSON 





MARY 
country and its institutions among educated English-speaking people of 
every faith.’’ 

BISHOP VINCENT writes: ‘«*Mrs. Robinson knows how to 
pack into smai] compass the facts of history, the features of scenery, the 
characteristics of a race, and their efforts to prolong life, subdue nature, 
develop resources, gain knowledge, and to continue through all to wor- 
ship the God of their fathers.”’ 
12mo. Cloth, 50 cents net. By mail, 55 cents 





Invite Them to Your Home 


and your young people will join the 500,000 who gladly anticipate the 
weekly arrival of these Bright, Interesting, and Attractive Vis:tors 





The Classmate The Sunday School Advocate 


Beautifully illustrated, and every Enlarged and beautified. Eight 
line of its entertaining, instructive, | pages. Printed in bright colors. 
be read Holds fast to its long-established 
with interest by the young people, | reputation as the freshest, finest, and 

it. | best paper for the younger people. 
Single copy, 75 cents a year; clubs | Single copy, 30 cents a year; in 
of six or over to one address, 50 | clubs of six or over to one address, 


and popular contents wil 


and their seniors wil! also enjoy 


cents each. 25 cents ceac h. 








Every Member of the Household Will Enjoy Their Company 


Specimen Copies Cheerfully Furnished on Request 
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Helps that DO really Help 


* * * TEACHERS AND SCHOLARS x * x 
IN STUDYING THE INTERNATIONAL LESSONS 


JOHN T. McFARLAND, D.D., EDITOR 


They meet all the requirements of all the classes in the 
Sunday School from the beginners in the Primary Depart- 
ment up to the Senior Bible Class. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL JOURNAL. A tea 
tudies the le n by ti aid of the Journal w t 


ec we juainied t 
Single copy, 60 cents a year; 
< x copies and upward t ne address, 50 cents each. 
THE SENIOR BEREAN LESSON QUARTERLY con- 
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TERLY. l trated by aiding artists Notes, questions, 


ought Iz cents a year 


THE LESSON LEAF. With the leaves cut for weekly 
tribut 4 cents a year 
THE BEREAN BEGINNER’S LESSON QUARTERLY. Pictu: ; 
~ rranged as to meet exactly the needs of the beginners 4 cents a yea 
THE BOYS AND GIRLS’ BEREAN LESSON QUARTERLY. A beautiful, hig! 
publication, profusely istrat g cents a year 
THE PRIMARY AND BEGINNER’S TEACHER. Issued quarterly. Cont 


ge eacher story and teach the lessor 


25 cents a year 


THE PICTURE LESSON PAPER. Issued monthly, but arranged f 
It a with t ttle ones of t 


e Primary Department. Single « , 25 cents a 


r x or < r, to o1 idress, 20 cents ea 
HE BEREAN LEAF CLUSTER. Pictures brilliantly illuminated A 
or Issued quarter $3 a year 
THE BEREAN LESSON PICTURES. Containing a picture for ry S 
Yearly subscription, 10 Cents per set 


THE BIBLE STUDY HOME DEPARTMENT QUARTERLY. Wo: 
- ance th asteriy ¢ est adapted to the needs of the Hon 


dome Department 20 cents 


Specimen copies cheerfully furnished on request 
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12mo. Cloth, $3, postpaid 


Ghe Pendletons 3, &. m. JAMESON 


VAID a fifteen-yeat old, vake 8 olvirl, 
\J Pendletons, “It’s Just Fine”’ 
What better commendatio oO vr made of a book w1 
\ book full of life and fun a vh moral tone 


exceptional demand I2mo. Cloth, $1.25, postpaid 


Ghe Corner Stone By DAVTD LYALL 
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I2mo. Cloth, $1.25, postpaid 
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The Renaissance of Methodism 
By J. W. MAHOOD 
a author has sounded the clarion call to the New Evangelism. His plea 


is for Methodism to be true to her genius and traditions. He treats of an 
Evangelistic Ministry, Church, and the methods for a genuine revival. 
Are we in the dawn of a new day of Methodist history, and shall our Church be 
able to answer the call of Providence to take her place in the forward movement 
of the Church of God in revival effort for the saving of the world? This little 


book stirs one’s heart and thrills it with holy ardor.— Midland Methodist. 


i2me. Cloth, 25 cents. By mail, 27 cents 


The Mind of Methodism—A Brief 
By HARVEY REEVES CALKINS 
ie book, although small, has within it the sum and substance of Methodist 


doctrine, polity, worship, and experience. Our young people will find 
this a good starting point for the study of other and larger volumes. The 
compressed form in which our author sets forth The Mind of Methodism might 
easily have been expanded. The main object, however, is attained when the 
reader realizes the fundamental basis of Methodism is evangelical teaching and 


practical godliness.— Baltimore Methodist. 


lémo. Cloth, 25 cents net. By mail, 28 cents 


Every Methodist 


who desires to be properly informed concerning the 
doctrines and polity of his Church should have a copy of 


The Methodist Discipline, 1904 





’ ‘HIS edition covers the changes made by the last General Conference, some 


of them very important and far-reaching. 


We suggest that as the citizen has a general knowledge of what the 
laws require of all citizens and gives special attention to the provisions bearing 
on his individual office, so the preacher, trustee, steward, class leader, and 
members generally should know what is incumbent on every member of the 


Church. This information is quickly obtainable from a copy of the Discipline 


16me. Cloth, 25 cents net. By mail, 30 cents 
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READY FOR DELIVERY. ORDERS WILL BE PROMPTLY FILLED 


The Accomplished Musicians and the Lovers of Simple 
Music will be equally well pleased with 


The Methodist Hymnal 


which was planned by the Hymnal Commission 
to meet the requirements of our people 
of every rank and station 











Popular Editions at Popular Prices 


. 501, octavo, bound in cloth, side and back titles in gold, words and music 
with one verse of each hymn between the bars of music. Indices and 
ritual, with the Psalter for responsive reading arranged by Professor 
Robert W. Rogers. Price, 50 cents net per copy, $50.00 net per 
hundred. 

Positively no discount from this price. 

. 502, octavo, contents same as above, printed on superfine paper, manufac- 

tured especially for this edition. Bound with cloth sides, leather back, 


side and back titles in gold, colored edges. Price, $1.00 net. 
. 504, same size and contents as No. 502. Bound in French Morocco, 


flexible, side and back titles in gold, gold edges, round corners. 
Price, $1.75 net. 

. 506, same size and contents as No. 502. Bound in Turkey Morocco, side 
and back titles in gold, red-under-gold edges, round comers. Price, 
$3.50 net. 

Postage, express charges, or freight on all numbers additional. 


Send postal card for specimen pages and full descriptive price list 
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THE LESSON HANDBOOK 
SENIOR 
On the International Sunday School Lessons for 1906 
By HENRY H. MEYER 
J. T. McFARLAND, D.D., Editor 
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Narrow 18mo. Price, each, cloth, 20 cents; flexible leather, colored edges, 25 cents; 
postage, 3 cents additional. Per dozen, cloth, $2.40; leather, $3, by express not prepaid 


THE YOUNG PEOPLE’S LESSON BOOK 


INTERMEDIATE 
On the International Sunday School Lessons for 1906 


J. T. McFARLAND, D.D., Editor 
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16mo. Price, each, 15 cents; postage, 5 cents addi- 
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THE SUPERINTENDENT'S HELPER 


By Dr. JESSE LYMAN HURLBUT 
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24mo. 32 pages. Per dozen, 30 cents; by mail, 
35 cents; per hundred, $2; by mail, $2.30. 
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Will Meet Wour Weeds in All Directions 


CATALOGUES 


Sent Free on Request 











Holiday Catalogue 
@ An illustrate é ptive listof new and recent books, cal 


Christmas card 


Puuiostians of the Methodist Book Concern. 
—— te ¢ list arranged by authors and s 


Indadenr 


Young sional s Publications 


@ Books suitable fo e home, public school, and Sunday 


Bible Catalogue 
@ Ine! idi ne x Te Kt. Reference, Worker s’, Teachers an Xi « Bib 


Testaments, Psalms, etc., with descriptive prices and type specime 
Family and yeaa Bible List 
@ A new and co f large Bibles is illustrated and desc: 
pecimens oft px prices 


Books ana Requisites for Sunday School Workers 


g The best too i bed in this handy reference list. 


Preachers’ Sunnis and Church Supplies 
q A ¢ e1 pock ket. 


Wedding « and Baptiomel Souvenirs 


padi mos ooks and certificates is described wit 
Church worengtal 
@ Att é ts for general distribution to aid in awakening 
nterest in al ‘ ts of church work. 
Epworth Facts 
q Supplies for Ey ! League and Junior Epworth League 
A List of Reward Cards 
g Wall Mottoes a Sunday School Buttons, Birthday Cards, et: 


Enameled Texts 
g And descriptive price list of Wall Mottoes, etc. 
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IN STUDYING THE INTERNATIONAL LESSONS 


JOHN T. McFARLAND, D.D., EDITOR 


They meet all the requirements of all the classes in the 
Sunday School from the beginners in the Primary Depart- 


ment up to the Senior Bible Class. 


HE SUNDAY SCHOOL SEN. A teacher who 


studies the lesson by the aid of the Jou will be well qualified to 
interest and instruct the children, Single copy, 60 cents a year; in 
clubs of six copies and upward to one address, 50 cents each. 
HE SENIOR BEREAN LESSON QUARTERLY on- 
tains thoughts from the best writers, questions for Senior Students, 
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Every other Concordance omits many words and very 
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THE UNDIVIDED SENTIMENT 


of the best scholars and the best critics is that this is the only 
really helpful Concordance. 








the Canonical Books, and Every Occurrence of Each Word in Regular Order: contains also 
1 Comparative Concordance of the Authonzed and Revised Versions, including the American 
Variations ; together with brief Dictionaries the Hebrew and Greek Words of the Onginal 


with References to the English Words 


Descriptive pamphlet free on request 


Large Quarto, 8x12 inches, 1,808 pages. Buckram, $3 net; Half American 
Russia, $5 net; Half Morocco, $7 net. By express carriage not prepaid 
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A Competent Critic’s Opinion 










































=| COMPREHENSIVE and accurate Commentary on the Inter- 
} national Sunday School Lessons for the entire year has become an 
indispensable part of the equipment of every pastor's and Sunday 
Se school teacher's library. Periodical lesson helps issued monthly and 
quarterly, excellent and manifold as is the treatment of the lessons which these 
helps offer, cannot take the place of such a volume, the peculiar advantages 
of which are many. 


Replete in Illustrations —The Illustrative Lesson Notes for 1906 
{ is more than a Commentary of ready reference. It is replete in pictorial illus- 
trations, explanatory of Onental life, manners, and customs, and in maps, tables, 
and diagrams of great value, which will be appreciated by every earnest Bible 
student. Many of the pictures and maps are entirely new, having been pre- 
pared specially for the present volume. The other illustrations have been 
selected with great care from the best sources. 





Che Lesson Treatment.—Each separate lesson for the year receives 
in The Illustrative Lesson Notes a twofold treatment, not including 
the paragraph devoted in each lesson to a discussion of the Golden Text. The 
first of these treatments is entitled “ The Meaning Made Plain.” In this study 
the lesson text is taken up verse by verse, every dificult word, phrase, or sen- 
tence being fully explained. Select notes from different noted commentators 
on the verses under consideration are here inserted, in addition to the com- 
ments of the author himself. The second lesson treatment bears the sug- 
gestive title, “ Nails for the Teacher's Hammer.” Under this heading are 
indicated the practical moral lessons which the Scripture passage forming the 
lesson text teaches. 





Supplementary Matter.—Preceding the lesson matter proper of the 
book will be found Supplementary Matter of great value to both teacher and 
pupil. First in importance in this Supplementary Matter is “ Survey of the 
Year's Lessons,” and following this a carefully prepared paragraph on each of 
the three gospels (Matthew, Mark, and Luke) from which the lessons for the 
year are taken. Full-page schedules for class records have been inserted for 
the convenience of the teacher. An excellent and comprehensive list of 
“Books Recommended for Further Study of the Year's Lessons” has been 
prepared and inserted. A separate list ‘of pictures and another of maps and 
diagraras and blackboard illustrations add much to the convenience of the volume. 








Crown octavo, three hundred and eighty-two pages, four colored and 
three black-and-white maps and diagrams, fourteen full-page 
pictures and over fifty otber cuts, cloth 


Regular Price, $1.25 ; to Clergymen and Teachers, for Cash, $1, postpaid 
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